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Srupr of HISTO RT. 
LETTER I. 
Chantelou in Touraine, Nov. 6, 1735. 


My LorD, 


Hav conſidered formerly, with a 
ERS the ſubjeR on 

which you command me to commu- 
nicate my thoughts to you: and I practiſed 
in thoſe days, as much as buſineſs and plea- 
ſure allowed me time to do, the rules that 
ſeemed to me neceſſary to be obſerved in 
the ſtudy of hiſtory. They were very dif- 
ferent from thoſe which writers on the ſame 
commonly practiſed. But I confeſs to your 
| that this neither gave me then, 
nor has given me fince, anyciftruſt of them. 
I do not affect ſingularity. On the con- 
trary, I think that a due deference is to be 
Paid to received opinions, and that a due 


A 2 com- 


5 * ALzxAnDER or Cazsas, juft as 
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compliance with received cuſtoms is to be 
held; tho both the one and the other 
ſhould be, what they often are, abſurd 


or ridiculous. But this ſervitude is out- 
ward only, and abridges in no fort the 


liberty of priyate judgment. The obliga- 
tions of ſubmitting to it likewiſe, even out 
wardly, extend nofurther, than tothoſe opi- 
nions and cuſtoms which cannot be oppoſed; 
or from which we cannot deviate without 


doing hurt, or giving offence, to ſociety. In 


all theſe caſes, our ſpeculations ought to be 
free: in all other caſes, our practice may be 
ſo. Without any regard therefore to the 
even. of the learned 


mk, I am very willing to tell you mine. 


But, as it is hard to recover. a thread of 


thought lang agg laid afide, and impoſſible 
to proye ſome things, and explain others, 
without the aſſiſtance of many books which 
I have not here; your lordſhip muſt be.con- 
tent with ſuch an imperfect ſketch, as I am 
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Dagens that cory mes w the indy 


of hiſtory are different. Some intend, if fuch 


as they may be ſaid to ſtudy, nothing more 
than amuſement, and read the life of Azi- 


STIDES or PHOCION, of EPAMINONDAS Or 


they 
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they play a game n gray 
read the ſtory of the ſeven champions. 


n 
ſtudy is nothing better, and who have the 
further diſadvantage of becoming a nuſance 
very often to ſociety, in to the 
progreſs they make. The former do not 
improve their reading to any good purpoſe : 
r 
learning. — — of 
the firſt kind in England, and moſt of the 
laſt in France. The perſons I mean are thoſe 
who read to talk, to ſhine in converſation, 


and to impoſe in company : who, having 
—— 
their minds with crude un 


and ſentences; Ane ee y, by bere 
r 


The next I ſhall mention are in one a little 
higher; in the form of thoſe who grow nei- 
ther wiſer nor better by ſtudy themſelves, 
| but who enable others to ſtudy with greater 
eaſe, and to purpoſes more uſeful ; whomake 
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of other grammatical pains. The obligation 
to theſe men would be great indeed, if they 


were in general able to do any thing better, 
and ſubmitted to this drudgery for the fake 


of the public; as ſome of them, it muſt be 
owned with gratitude, have done, but not 
later, I think, than about the time of the re- 
ſurrection of letters. When works of im- 
are preſſing, generals themſelves 
may take up the pick-axe and the ſpade; 
but ini che ordinary courſe of things, when 
that preſſing neceſſity is over, ſuch tools are 
left in the hands deſtined to uſe them, the 
hands of common ſoldiers and peaſants. 1 
therefore very much tlie devotion 
of a ſtudious man at Chriſt- Church, who 
Was over-heard in his oratory entering into 
a detail with —— —— 


= oft. — on dagen — mo 
. 


vine 


makers of Dictionaries! Theſe men court 


fame, as well as their betters, by fuch 
means as Gbp has given them to 


ie: and LTT TE ro exerted all the genius 


he had, when he made a dictionary, tho 
Srrrhzus did hot. They deſerve encou- 
agement, however, 'whilft they continue 
mw compile; and neither affect wit, nor pre- 
Sire en realen * 


THrrrE 
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Tux is a fourth claſs, of much leſs uſe 
than theſe, but of much greater name. 
Men of the firſt rank in learning, and to 
whom the whole tribe of ſcholars bow with 
reverence. | A man muſt be as indifferent 
as I am to common cenſure. or approba- 


F for the 
whole buſineſs of theſe learned lives; for 


all the reſearches into antiquity, for all the 
of chronology and hiſtory, that we 
oe to A — of a SCALIictr, 
a Bochaxr, a PETAvivs, an UsnRR, and 
even a Mazsman.: The fame materials 
are common to them all; but theſe mate- 
rials are ſew, and there is a moral impoſ- 
fdility that they ſhould ever have more. 


nals, n * pomp centuries 
remote from one another as well as from 
ours.” In ſhort, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantaſtical ſi- 
militude of ſounds has ſerved to prop up a 
ſyſtem. As the materials they have are few, 
authentic, extremely precarious; as ſome of 
r 
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. Jurws Arricanus, EvsEBivs, and 
Gxorct the monk, opened the principal 
ſources of all this ſcience; but they cor- 
W Their point of view 
was to make and chronolo- 
gy agree with ſacred; tho the latter chro 
nology is very far from being eſtabli 

Aa 
to make it a rule. For this purpoſe, the 


pietes by Exszarws, and fuch | 
——— pw 
his work. We have, we know, no more 
of them, The Codex. Alexandrinus we 
owe to GeorGE the monk. We. have no 
other authority for it: and one cannot 
ſee without amazement ſuch a man as Sir 
Joun MarsmHam-undervaluing this autho- 
rity in one page, and building his ſyſtem 
upon it in the next. He ſeems even by 
the lightneſs of his e if I remem- 
ber well, for it is long Saee ] looked into 
is canon, not to be much concerned what 


fopdation bis fyitem had, & be Bewed 
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** kill i in forming one, and in 


much may be neceſſary, that grave autho- 
rity may not impoſe on our ignorance : to 
do more, would be to. aſſiſt this very au- 
thority in impoſing falſe ſcience upon 
us. I had rather take the Daztuvs whom 
AtEXANDER conquered, for the ſon of 
 HrsTaspes, and make as many anachron- 
iſms as a Jewiſh chronologer, than ſacri- 
fice half my life to collect all the learn- 
ed lumber that fills the head of an anti- 
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Taz N 
from human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſe- 
parable from felf-love. The fame prin- 
IE ACE an bel 
backward, to future and to paſt ages. We 
imagine that the things, which affect us, 
muſt affect ity : this ſentiment runs 
through mankind, from Cazsar down to 
the 


12 LETTER I. 
the pariſh clerk in Poez's miſcellany. We 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory of our own 
adventures, of thoſe of our own time, and 
of thoſe that it. Rude heaps. of 
ſtones have been raiſed, and ruder hymns 
have been compoſed, for this purpoſe, by 
nations who had not yet the uſe of arts 
and letters. To go no farther back, the 
triumphs of Opm were celebrated in runic 
ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh an- 
ceſtors were recorded in thoſe of their 
bards. The ſavages of America have the 
ſame cuſtom at this day: and long hiftori- 
cal ballads of their h and 1 
wars are ſung at all their feſtivals. 


Saag ee 
among civilized nations, in rtion 
to the means of ing Tt: let us 


obſerve-that the ſame 2 of nature 
directs us as ſtrongly, and more generill 
A well 2s mance e 16 indalh HS 
curioſity, inſtead of preparing to gratify 
that of "others. The child harkens with 
delight to rhe tales of his nutſe : be Kurs 
to read, and he devours with 
fabulous _ legends | and novels: in 
years he himſelf to hiſtory, ripe 
that which he takes for hiſtory, to autho- 
rized romance : and, even in age, the de- 
fire 
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fire of knowing what has happened. to 
other men, yields to the defire alone of 
relating what has h to ourſelves. 
Thus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to our 
paſſions always. What pity is it, my lord, 
that even the beſt ſhould ſpeak to our 
ſo ſeldom? That it does 
ſo, we have none to blame but ourſelves. 
Nature has done her part. She has open- 
ed this ſtudy to every man who can read 
and think : and what ſhe has made the 
moſt e, reaſon can make the moſt 
uſeful, app — — But if 
— 
following the examples of our fellow- 
creatures, in this as in moſt other caſes, 
who are ſo proud of being rational. We 
ſhall neither read to ſoothe our indolence, 
nor to gratify our yanity : as little ſhall we 
content ourſelves to drudge like gramma- 
rians and critics, that others may be able 
to ſtudy with greater eaſe and profit, like 
„ By Ins: 2 


porn ores ibs > 
All theſe miſtake the true drift of ſtudy, 


and the true uſe of hiſtory. Nature gan 
us curioſity to excite the induſtry of our 
minds; but ſhe never intended it ſhould be 


mad 


to make us better men and better citizens, 
is at beſt but a ſpecious and ingenious 
fort of idleneſs, to uſe an expreſſion af 
T1LLoTSON: and the ge WE AC- 
quire by it is a creditable kind of igno- 
rance, nothing more. This creditablekind 
of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
1 n 
_— the maſt proper to 


nm pape ab 


Yous lordſhip may very well be ready 
by this time, —＋ ＋ much bold cen- 


ſure on my part, to aſk me, what then is 
the true uſe of hiſtory? in what reſpects 
it may ſerve to make us better and wiſer? 
and what method is to be purſued in the 
ftudy of it, for attaining theſe great ends? 
I will anfwer you by quoting what I have 
read ſome where or other, in Dionysius 
HarLicarn. I think, that hiſtory is philo- 
ſophy teaching by examples. We need but 
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to caſt our eyes on the world, and we ſhall 
ſee the daily force of example: we need 
but to turn then inward, and we ſhall 
ample has this force. 


per of our minds, that abſtract or general 
tho ever ſo true, appear ob- 
ſcure or doubtful to us very.often, ll they 
wiſeſt leſſons 2 of virtue go but a 
little way to convince the judg and 
by the ſame means; and we are obliged to ap- 
plyto ourſelves what we ſee to other 
men. Inſtructions by precept have the fur- 


— — 
epiſtles in confirmation of my on opinion, 
reſts, I think, on this; that when 
are pointed out to us, there is a kind of ap- 
* flattered, made to 


our 
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epiſtle, from hence I cited a paſſhge juſt 
now; Su RCA faysrthat CLAN THESG had ne- 


ver become ſo perfect a copy of Zzxo, if 
he had not paſſed his life with him; that 
Paro, ARISTOTLE, and the other philo- 
ſophers of that ſchool, proſited more by 
the example, than by the. diſcourſe of So- 
CRATES. [But here, by the way, SENECA 
miſtook ; for SocraTts died two years ac- 
cording to ſome, and four years according 
to others, before the birth of ArisTOTLE : 
and his miſtake might come from the in- 
accuracy . 
as ExAsuus obſerves, after Qumriax, 
in his judgment on SNRCA.] But be this, 
which was ſcarce worth a parentheſis, as 
it will; he adds that MzTRoporus, Ha- 
MACHUS, and Por xazxus, men of great 

note, were formed by living under the 
ſame roof with Ericuaus, not by frequent- 
ing his ſchool. Theſe are inſtances of the 
force of immediate example. But your 
lordſhip knows that the citizens of Rome 
placed the images of their anceſtors in the 
veſtibules of their houſes ; ſo that, when- 
ever they went in or out, theſe. venerable 
buſtoes met their eyes, and zrecalled the 
glorious aftions of the dead, to fire the liv- 


Y — --ltigy; tc nettietthem to imitate. and even to 


emulate their great forefathers. . The ſuc- 
n "Dd ceſs 
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cefs anſwered the deſign. The virtue of one 
generation was transfuſed, by the magic of 
example, into ſeveral : and a ſpitir of he- 
through many ages 
of that commonwealth. Now theſe are ſo 
many inſtances of the force of remote ex- 
ample; and from all theſe inftances we may 
neceffary. $=4 1 4 1 


| my lord, is the 
but chis J fay, the former is abſohute- 
ly neceſſary to prepare us for the latter, 
and to 3 1 we are under 
—— —— NO doubt 
ſome few men ro Pas een to whom na- 
to no man. Dor ſuck examples will prove . 
e 
ry, 
inſufficient; bur aſſert, that experience itſelf 
is ſo without genius. Genius is pre 
to the other two; bur T would wiſh to find 


the three together: for how great ſoever a 


x genius may be, and how mock Liver he 


may 


* 
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may acquire new light and heat, as he pro- 
ceeds, in his rapid courſe, certain it is that 
he will neyer ſhine with the full luſtre, nor 
ſhed the full influence, he is capable of, un- 
leſs to his own experience he adds the ex- 
perience of other men and other ages. Ge- 
nius, without the improvement, at leaſt, 
of is what comets once were 
thought to be, + GG — 
in hiscourſe, and dangerous in his 
. of oat ob cnet lin: aut HD wide 
ſtroy any. Mere ſons of earth, if they have 
experience without any knowledge of the 
hiſtory of the world, are but half ſcholars 
are converſant in hiſtory without expe · 
rience, they are worſe than ignorant ; they 


are pedants, always incapable, ſometimes 
and The man, who 


meddling 

has all three, is an honour to his country, 
and a public bleſſing: and ſuch, I truſt, your 
lordſhip: will be in this century, as your | 
t ME 


I have infited a linie the longer on this 
head, and have made theſe diſtinftions 
the rather, becauſe tho I attribute a great 
deal more, e ee 


1— | 5 
B 2 low, 


r 
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low, to the ſtudy of hiſtory; yet I would 
not willingly even ſeem to fall into the ridi- 
cule of aſcribing to it fuch extravagant ef- 
fects, as ſeveral have done, from TurLy 
down to Casauson, La MoTas LER VAv- 
ER, and other modern pedants. When 
TuLLy informs us, in the ſecond book of 
his Tuſculan diſputations, that the firſt 
Scirio AFRIcanus. had always in his hands 


the works of Xtnoenon, he advances no- 


thing but what is probable and reaſonable. 
To ſay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
thouſand, nor of other parts of Xexopron's 
writings; the images of virtue, repreſented 
in that admirable picture the Cyropaedia, 
were proper to entertain a ſoul that was 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was wor- 
thy to be imitated by Scipio. So SELIM 
emulated CAEBSAR; whoſe Commentaries 
were tranſlated for his uſe againſt the cu- 
ſtoms of the Turks: ſo Cas AR emulated 
ALEXANDER; and ALEXANDER, ACHILLES. 


here is nothing ridiculous here, except the 


uſe that is made of this paſſage by thoſe 


who quote it. But what the ſame TuLLy 


fays, in the fourth book of his academical 


diſputations, concerning LucuLLus, ſeems 


ro me very extraordinary. In Aſiam fac- 
tus imperator venit; cum eſſet Roma 
profectus rei militaris rudis; [one would 
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be ready to aſcribe ſo ſudden a change, and 
ſo vaſt an improvement, to nothing leſs 
than knowledge infuſed by inſpiration, if 
we were not aſſured in the ſame place that 
they were effected by very natural means, 
by ſuch as it is in every man's power to em- 
ploy] © partim percontando a peritis, par- 
tim in rebus geſtis legendis. Lucvur- 
Lus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which 
Sallust puts into the mouth of Marrvs. 
But as I diſcover the paſſion of Max Ius, 
and his prejudices to the patricians, in one 
caſe; ſo I diſcover, methinks, the cunning 
of TULLY, and his partiality to himſelf, in the 
other. Lucullus, after he had been choſen 
conful, obtained by intrigue the govern- 
ment of Cilicia, and ſo put himſelf into a 
ſituation of commanding the Roman army 
againſt MiTHRIDATES: TULLY had the ſame 
government afterwards, and tho he had 
no MiTaRIDATES, nor any other enemy of 
conſequence, oppoſed to him ; tho all 
his military feats conſiſted in ſurprizing and 
pillaging a parcel of highlanders and wild 
Cilicians; yet he affumed the airs of a con- 
queror, and deſcribed his actions in fo pom- 
pous a ſtyle, that the account becomes bur- 
leſque. He laughs, indeed, in one of his 
letters to Arricus, at his generalſhip: but 

4 B 3 ; G 
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if we turn to thoſe he writ to Cozl ius Ru- 
rus, and to Caro, upon this occaſion, or 

to thoſe wherein he expreſſes to Arricus 
his reſentment againſt Caro, for not pro- 
poſing in his favor the honors uſually 
decreed to rs, we may fee how va- 
nity turned his head, and how impudently 
he inſiſted on obtaining a triumph. Is it 
any ſtrain now to fuppole, that he meant 
to inſinuate, in the paſſage I have quoted 
about Lucul Lus, that the difference between 


him and the former governor of Cilicia, 


even in military merit, aroſe from the dif- 
ferent conjuncture alone; and that Lu- 
CULLUS could not have done in Cilicia, at 
that time, more than he himſelf did? C1- 


CERO had red and queſtioned at leaſt as 


much as Lucullus, and would therefore 
have appeared as great a captain, if he had 
had as great a prince as Mirnamarzs to 
encounter. But the truth is, that Lucvur- 


Lus was made a great captain by theory, 


or the ſtudy of hiſtory, alone, no more than 


FzrxpinanD of Spain and Alphoxsus of 
Naples were cured of deſperate diſtempers 


by reading Livy and Quintus Cuxrius: 


a filly tale, which Bopin, Ax vor, and 


others have picked up and Lu- 
CULLUS had ſerved in his youth againſt the 
Marſi, * in other wars, and SYLLA 
took 
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took early notice of him : he went into the 
eaſt with this general, and had a great ſhare 
in his confidence. He commanded in ſe- 
veral ions. It was he who reſtored 
the Colophonians to their liberty, and who 
the revolt of the people of Myte- 
ie, Thus we ſee that LucuiLLus was 
formed by experience, as well as ſtudy, and 
by an experience in thoſe very coun- 
tries, where he gathered ſo many laurels 
afterwards in fighting againſt the ſame ene- 
my. The late duke of MaxLBZOROVOR 
never red Xznoenon, moſt certainly, nor 
the relatian perhaps 5 
but he ſerved in his youth under monſieur 
de Tux BNN I, and I have heard that he 
was taken notice of, in thoſe early days, 
by that great man. He afterwards com- 
manded in an expedition to Ireland, ſerved 
a campaign or two, if I miſtake not, under 
king WILLIAM in Flanders: and, beſides 
theſe occaſions, had none of gaining expe- 
rience in war, till he came to the head of 
our armies in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and two, and triumphed, not over Aſiatic 
troops, but over the veteran armies of 
France. The Roman had on his ſide ge- 
nius and experience cultivated by ſtudy : 


the Briton had genius improved by experi- 
ence, and no more. The firſt therefore is 
B 4 not 


n 
not an example of what ſtudy can do alone; 
but the latter is an example of what genius 
and experience can do without ſtudy. They 
can do much, to be ſure, when the firſt is 
given in a ſuperior degree. But ſuch ex- 
amples are rare: and when they hap- 
2 it will be ſtill true, that they would 
ve 


had fewer blemiſhes, and would have 
come nearer to the perfection of private 


ang public virtue, in all the arts of peace 

and atchievements of war, if the views of 
ſuch men had been enlarged, and their fen- 
timents ennobled, by acquiring that caft 
of thought, and that temper of mind, which 
will grow up and become habitual in every 


man who applies himſelf early to the ſtudy 


— # 


of hiſtory, as to the ſtudy of philoſophy, with 
the intention of being wiſer and better, 
without the affectation of being more 


learned. 


Tux temper of the mind is formed, and 
a certain turn given to our ways of think - 
ing; in a word, the ſeeds of that moral 
character which cannot wholly alter the na- 
tural character, but may correct the evil 


and improve the good that is in it, or do 
the very contrary, are ſown betimes, and 


much ſooner than is commonly ſuppoſed. 
It 
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It is equally certain, that we ſhall gather 
or not gather experience, be the better. or 
the worſe for this experience when we 
come into the world and mingle amongft 
mankind, according to the temper of 
mind, and the turn of thought, that we 
have acquired beforehand, and bring along 
with us. They will tincture all our future 
acquiſitions ; ſo that the very ſame expe- 
rience, which ſecures the judgment of one 
man, or excites him to virtue, ſhall lead 
another into error, or plunge him into vice. 
From hence it follows, that the ſtudy of 
hiſtory has in this reſpect a double ad- 
vantage. If experience alone can make us 
perfect in our parts, experience cannot be- 
gin to trach them till we are actually on the 
ſtage: whereas, by a previous application 
to this ſtudy, we conn them over at leaſt, 
before we appear there: we are not quite 
unprepared, we learn our parts ſooner, and 
we learn them better. 


Lr me explain what I mean by an ex- 
ample. There is ſcarce any folly or vice 
more epidemical among the ſons of men, 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by 
which the people of each country are apt 
toprefer themſelves to thoſe of every other; 
and to make their own cuſtoms, and man- 
| ners, 


neſe mandarins were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, 


ſioon as he came home, put on his bracelets 
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ners, and opinions, the ſtandards of fight 
and wrong, of true and falſe. The Chi- 


nnd almoſt incredulous, when the Jefuits 
ſhewed them how ſmall a figure their em- 
pire made in the general map of the world. 
The. Samojedes wondered much at the 
Czar of Muſcovy for not living among 
them: and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, ſtripped himſelf naked as 


of guts and garbage, and grew ſtinking 
and lowſy as faſt as he could. Now no- 
thing can contribute more to prevent us 
to accuſtom ourſelves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the earth, in that 
In their riſe and their fall, in their bar- 
barous and civilized ſtates, in the likeneſs 
and unlikeneſs of them all to one another, 
and of each to itſelf. re- 
newing this proſpect to the mind, the 
Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
ſacrificing a human victim to his god, will 
not appear more ſavage to our eyes, than 
the Spaniard with an hat on his head, and 
a gonilla round his neck, ſacrificing whole 
nations to his ambition, his avarice, and 
even the wantonneſs of his cruelty. I 

might 
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might ſhew, by a multitude of other ex- 
amples, how hiſtory Prepares us for expe- 
ence, and guides us in it: and many of theſe 
would be both curious and important. 1 
might likewiſe bring ſeveral other in- 
mind of thoſe national partialities and pre- 


judices that we are apt to contract in our 


education, and that experience for the moſt 
part rather confirms than removes: becauſe 
it is for the moſt part confined, like our 


education. But I apprehend growing too 


prolix, and ſhall therefore conclude this 
head by obſerving, that tho an early and 
proper application to the ſtudy of hiſtory 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds 
free from a ridiculous partiality in favour 
of our own country, and a vicious prejudice 
againſt others; yet the fame ſtudy will 
create in us a preference of affeftion to our 

own country. There is a ſtory told of An- 
cus. He brought ſeveral beaſts taken in 
different places to Rome, they ſay, and let 


them looſe before Aucusrus: every beaſt 


ran immediately to that part of the Circus, 
where a parcel of earth taken from his na- 
tive ſoil had been laid. © Credat Judaeus 
Apella.” This tale might paſs on Joszenvs; 
for in him, I believe, I red it: but ſurely 
the love of our country is a leſſon of reaſon, 

| not 


p 
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an inſtitution of nature. Education and 


habit, obligation and intereſt, attach us to 


it, not inſtinct. It is however ſo neceſſary 
to be cultivated, and the proſperity of all 
ſocieties, as well as the grandeur of ſome, 
depends upon it ſo much, that orators by 
their eloquence, and poets by their en- 
thuſiaſm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle 
of paſſion. But the examples which we 
find in hiſtory, improved by the lively de- 
{criptions, and the juſt applauſes or cenſures 
of hiſtorians, will have a much better and 
more permanent effect, than declamation, or 
ſong, or the dry ethics of mere philoſophy. 
In fine, to eonverſe with hiſtorians is to keep 
good company : many of them were excel- 
lent men, and thoſe who were not ſuch, 
have taken care however to appear ſuch in 
their writings. It muſt be therefore of great 
uſe to prepare ourſelves by this converſation 
for that of the world; and to receive our 
firſt impreſſions, and to acquire our firſt ha- 
bits, in a ſcene where images of virtue and 
vice are continually repreſented to us in the 
colors that belong properly to them, before 


we enter on another ſcene, where yirtue 


and vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to one is afcribed to the 


BE- 
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Bswxs the advantage of beginning our 
acquaintance with mankind ſooner, and of 
bringing with us into the world, and the 
buſineſs of it, ſuch a caſt of thought and 
ſuch a temper of mind, as will enable us 
to make a better uſe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, that the improvement we make 
by it extends to more objects, and is made 
at the expence of other men: whereas that 
improvement, which is the effect of our 
own experience, is confined to fewer ob- 
jects, and is made at our own expence. To 
ſtate the account fairly therefore between 
theſe two improvements; tho the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance be- 
ing made on one fide for the much greater 
number of examples that hiſtory preſents 
to us, and deduction being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our ex- 
perience, the value of the former will riſe 
in proportion. I have recorded theſe 
things,“ ſays Pol vnrus, after giving an 
account of the defeat of Rxcurus, that 
they who read theſe commentaries may 
< be rendered better by them; for all men 
<< have two ways of improvement, one a- 
riſing from their own experience, and one 
from the experience of others. Ei- 
« dentior quidem illa eſt, quae per propria 
| ö 
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« rended by no evil circumſtance, every 


: rage and force, an inſolent contempt of their 
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* ducit infortunia; at tutior illa, quae per 
« aliena.” I uſe Casavzon's tranſlation. 
PoLyBrvs goes on, and concludes, *©* that 
« fince the firſt of theſe ways expoſes us to 
« great labour and peril, whilſt the ſecond 
good effect, and is at- 


* one ought to take for granted, that the 
« ſtudy of hiſtory is the beſt ſchool where 
«© he can learn how to conduct himſelf in 
e all the ſituations of life. Recvrus had 
ſeen at Rome many examples of magnani- 


mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches, 


and of other virtues; and theſe virtues he 


practiſed. But he had not learned, nor had 


opportunity of learning another leſſon, which 
the examples recorded in hiſtory inculcate 


frequently, the leſſon of moderation. An 


inſatiable thirſt of military fame, an uncon- 


fined ambition of extending their empire, 
an confidence in their own cou- 


enemies, and an im over-bearing 
fpiric with which they purſued all their en- 
terprizes, in his days the diſtin- 

ching character of 2 Roman. Whatever 
the ſenate and people reſolved to the mem- 
bers of that commonwealth, appeared both 
practicable and juſt. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them; —_— 
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fages had not yet diſcovered, that virtues 
in exceſs degenerate into vices. Notwithe 
ſanding the beautiful rant which Hozacs 
puts into his mouth, I make no doubt that 
RzcvuLvs learned at Carthage thoſe leſſons 
of moderation which he had not learned 
at Rome: but he learned them by experi- 
ence, and the fruits of this experience came 
too late, and coſt too dear; for they coſt 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the 
rolongation of a calamitous war which 
might have been finiſhed by a glorious peace, 
the loſs of liberty to thouſands of Roman 
citizens, and toRzcvuLvs himſelf the loſs of 
life in the midſt of torments, if we are en- 


tirely to creditwhat is perhaps exaggeration 
in the Roman authors. 


Turns is another advantage, worthy our 
obſervation, that belongs to the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory; and that I ſhall mention here, not on- 
ly becauſe of the importance of it, but be- 
cauſe it leads me immediately to ſpeak of 
the nature of the improvement we ought 
to have in our view, and of the method in 


which it ſeems to me that this improvement 


ought to be purſued: two particulars from 
which your lordſhip may think perhaps 
that I digreſs too long. The advantage I 
mean conſiſts in this, that the examples 
which hiſtory preſents to us, both of men 
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and of events, are generally complete : the 
whole example is before us, and conſequent- 
ly the whole leſſon, or ſometimes the va- 
rious leſſons, which philoſophy propoſes to 
teach us by this example. For firſt, as to 
men; we ſee them at their whole length in 
hiſtory, and we ſee them generally there 
through a medium leſs partial at leaft than 
that of experience:. for I imagine, that a 
whig or a tory,whilſt thoſe parties ſubſiſted, 
would have condemned in SATURNINUS the 
ſpirit of faction which he applauded in his 
own tribunes, and would have applaud- 
ed in DRusus the ſpirit of moderation 
which he deſpiſed in thoſe of the « 
party, and which he ſuſpected and hated in 
thoſe of his own party. The villain who 
has impoſed on mankind by his power or 
cunning, and whom experience could not 
unmaſk for a time, is unmaſked at length: 
and the honeſt man, who has been miſun- 
derſtood or defamed, is juſtified before his 
ſtory ends. Or if this does not happen, if 
the villain dies with his maſk on, in the 
midit of applauſe, and honor, and wealth, 
and power, and if the honeſt man dies un- 
der the fame load of calumny and diſgrace © | 
under which he lived, driven perhaps into 
exile, and expoſed to want ; yet we fee hi- 
ſtorical juſtice executed, the name of one 
branded 
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branded with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panegyric to ſucceeding ages. 
« Praecipuum munus annalium reor, ne 
« virtutes ſileantur; utque pravis dictis 
« factiſque ex poſteritate et infamia metus 
« fit.” Thus, according to Tacitus, and 
according to truth, from which his judg- 
ments ſeldom deviate, the principal duty 
of hiſtory is to erect a tribunal, like that 


among the Egyptians, mentioned by D1o- 
poRus SicuLus, where men and princes 


_ themſelves were tried, and condemned or 
acquitted, after their deaths ; where thoſe 
who had not been puniſhed for their crimes, 
and thoſe who had not been honored for their 
virtues, received a juſt retribution. The ſen- 
tence is pronounced in one caſe, as it was in 
the other, too late to correct or recompenſe; 
but it is pronounced in time to render theſe 
examples of general inſtruction to mankind. 
Thus Cictro, that I may quote one in- 
ſtance out of thouſands, and that I may do 
juſtice to the general character of that great 
man, whoſe particular failing Thave cenfured 
ſo freely; Cicero, Lfay, was abandoned by 
OcTavius, and maſſacred by Axroxv. 
But let any man read this t of 
ArELLius Fuscus, and chuſe which he 
would wiſh to have been, the orator, or the 
triumvir? * Quoad humanum genus 
C n- 
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< incolume manſerit, quamdiu uſus literis, 
<* honor ſummae eloquentiae pretium erit, 
< quamdiu rerum natura aut fortuna ſtete- 
& rit, aut memoria duraverit, admirabile 
<© poſteris vigebis ingenium, et uno pro- 
ſeriptus ſeculo, proſcribes Antonium 
* omnibus.“ 

Tus 1, as to events that ſtand re- 
corded in hiſtory ; we fee them all, we ſee 


them as they followed one another, or as 


they produced one another, cauſes or 
effects, immediate or remote. We are caſt 
back, as it were, into former ages: we live 
with the men who lived before us, and we 
inhabit countries that we never ſaw. Place 
is enlarged, and time prolonged, in this 
manner; fo that the man who applies him- 
ſelf early to the ſtudy of hiſtory, may ac- 


quire in a few years, and before he ſets his 


foot abroad in the world, not only a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, but the 
experience of more centuries than any of the 
triarchs ſaw. The events we are witneſſes 
of, in the courſe of the longeſt life, appear 
to us very often original, unprepared, ſingle, 
and un- relative, if I may uſe ſuch an ex- 
preſſion for want of a better in Engliſh; in 
French I would ſay iſolẽs: they appear ſuch 
very often, are called accidents, and looked 
on as the effects of chance; a word, by the 
| way, 
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way, which is in conſtant uſe, and has fre- 
quently no determinate meaning. We get over 
the preſent difficulty, we improve the mo- 
mentary advantage, as well as we can, and 
we look no farther. Experience can carry 
us no farther for experience can go a very 
little way back in diſcovering cauſes: and 
effects are not the objects of experience till 
they happen. From hence many errors in 
judgment, and by conſequence in conduct, 
neceſſarily ariſe. And here too lyes the dif- 
ference we are ſpeaking of between hiſtory 
and experience. The advantage on the ſide 
of the former is double. In ancient hiſtory, 
as we have ſaid already, the examples are 
complete, which are incomplete in the 
courſe of experience. The beginning, the 
progreſſion, and the end appear, not of parti- 
cular reigns, much leſs of particular enter- 
prizes, or ſyſtems of policy alone, but of 
governments, of nations, of empires, and 
of all the various ſyſtems that have ſucceeded 
one another in the courſe of their duration. 
In modern hiſtory, the examples may be, 
and ſometimes are, incomplete; but 
have this advantage when they are ſo, that 
they ſerve to render complete the exam- 

ples of our own time. Experience is doubly 
defective; we are born too late to ſee the 
beginning, and we die too ſoon to ſee the 
C 2 end 
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end of many things. Hiſtory ſupplies both 
theſe defects. Modern hiſtory ſhews the 
cauſes, when experience preſents the effects 
alone: and ancient hiſtory enables us to 
gueſs at the effects, when experience pre- 
ſents the cauſes alone. Let me explain my 
meaning by two examples of theſe kinds; 
one paſt, the other actually preſent. 

Wurx the revolution of one thouſand 
ſix hundred and eighty eight happened, few 
men then alive, I ſuppoſe, went farther | 
in their ſearch after the cauſes of it, than 


the extravagant attempt of king Jams 


againſt the religion and liberty of his peo- 
ple. His former conduct, and the paſſages 
of king ChARL ES the ſecond's reign might 
rankle ſtill at the hearts of ſome men, bur 
could not beſet to account among the cauſes 
of his depoſition; ſince he had ſucceeded, not- 
withſtanding them, peaceably tothe throne : 

and the nation in general, even many of 
thoſe who would have excluded him from 
it, were deſirous, or at leaſt willing, that 
he ſhould continue in it. Now this exam- 
ple, thus ſtated, affords, no doubt, much 
good inſtruction to the kings, and people 
of Britain. But this inſtruction is not en- 
tire, becauſe the example thus ſtated, 
confined to the experience of that age, is 
imperfect. King Jamzs's mal-adminiſtra- 


tion 
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tion rendered a revolution neceſſary and 
practicable; but his mal- ad miniſtration, as 
well as all his preceding conduct, was cauſ- 
ed by his bigot- attachment to popery, and 
to the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. 
His bigot - attachment to theſe was cauſed 
by the exile of the royal family ; this exile 
was cauſed by the uſurpation of CRxoMweL : 
and CRoMwET's uſurpation was the effect 
of a former rebellion, begun not withour 
reaſon on account of liberty, but without 
any valid pretence on account of religion. 
During this exile, our princes caught the 
taint of popery and foreign politics. We 
made them unfit to govern us, and after 
that were forced to recal them that they 
might reſcue us out of anarchy. It was 
neceſſary therefore, your lordſhip ſees, at 
the revolution, and it is more ſo now, to 
go back in hiſtory, at leaſt as far as I have 
mentioned, and perhaps farther, even to the 
beginning of King James the firſt's reign, 
to render this event a complete example, 
and to develope all the wiſe, honeſt, and 
ſalutary precepts, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and ſubject. 


Taz other example ſhall be taken from 
what has ſucceeded the revolution. Few 


C3 men 


il gl men at that time looked forward enough, I 
bo to foreſee the neceſſary conſequences of the 1 
11 new conſtitution of the revenue, that was 
| ſoon afterwards formed; nor of the method b 
of funding that immediately took place; * 
which, abſurd as they are, have continued <a 
ever ſince, till it is became ſcarce 
to alter them. Few people, I fay, fore- 
faw how the creation of funds, and the 
multiplication of taxes, would encreaſe 1 
yearly the. power of the crawn, and bring 4 
our liberties, by a_ natural and neceſſary 3 
progreſſion, into more real, tho leis appa- , 
rent danger, than they were in before the PF 
revolution. The exceſſive ill h . 
practiſed from the very beginning of king 
WiLL1am's reign, and which laid the foun- 
dations of all we feel and all we fear, was 
not the effect of 1 miſtake, or 3 
what we call chanee, but of deſign ang 
ſcheme in thoſe who had the ſway at that 3 
time. I am not ſo uncharitable, however, 
as to believe that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the miſchiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, 
and apprehend. No, they ſaw the mea- 
ſures they took ſingly, and unrelatively, 
or ares. alone to ſome immediate ob- 
jet. The notion of attaching men to the 
new. 3 by 23 them to on 
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bark their fortunes on the ſame bottom, 
was a reaſon of ſtate to ſome: the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a moneyed intereſt, 
in oppoſition to the landed intereſt or as 
a a balance to it, and of acquiring a ſupe- 
rior influence in the city of London at leaſt 
by the eſtabliſhment of great corporations, 
was a reaſon of party to others: and I make 
no doubt that the oportunity of amaſſing 
immenſe eftates by the ment of 
funds, by trafficking in paper, and by all 
the arts of jobbing, was a reaſon of private 
intereft to thoſe who ſupported and improv- 
ed this ſcheme of iniquity, if not to thoſe 
who deviſed it.. They looked no farther. 
Nay, we who came after them, and have 
long taſted the bitter fruits of the corrup- 
tion they planted, were far from taking 
ſuch an alarm at our diſtreſs, and our dan- 
ger, as they deſerved ; till the moſt re- 
mote and fatal effect of cauſes, laid by 
the laſt generation, was very near becoming 
an object of experience in this. Your lord- 
ſhip, I am fure, ſees at once how much a due 
reflection on the paſſages of former times, 
as they ſtand recorded in the hiſtory of our 
own, and of other countries, would have 
deterred a free people from truſting the ſole 
management of ſo great a revenue, and the 
fole nomination of thoſe legions of officers 
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employed in it, to their chief magiſtrate. 


There remained indeed no pretence for 


doing ſo, when once a falary was ſettled on 
the prince, and the public revenue was no 
longer in any ſenſe his revenue, nor the 
public expence his expence. Give me 
leave to add, that it would have been, 
and would be ſtill, more decent with re- 
gard to the prince, and leſs repugnant if 
not more conformable to the principles 
and practice too of our government, to 


take this power and influence from the 


prince, or to ſhare it with him; than to 
exclude men from the privilege of repre- 
ſenting their fellow- ſubjects who would 
chuſe them in parliament, purely becauſe 
they are employed and truſted by the 


Prince. 


Your lordſhip ſees not only, how much 
a due reflection upon the experience of 
other ages and countries would have 
pointed out national corruption, as the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequence of inveſt- 
ing the crown with the management of 
ſo great a revenue; bur alſo the loſs of 
liberty, as the natural and neceſſary con- 
ſequence of national corruption. 


TEST 
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Tus two examples explain ſufficiently 
what they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obſerve 
the difference between the two manners 
in which hiſtory ſupplies the defects of our 
own experience. It ſhews us cauſes as in 
fact they were laid, with their immediate 
effects: and it enables us to gueſs at fu- 
ture events. It can do no more, in the na- 
ture of things. My lord Bacon, in his 
ſecond book of the Advancement of learn- 
ing, having in his mind, I ſuppoſe, what 
PaiLo and Josxrnus aſſerted of Moss, 
affirms divine hiſtory to have this prero- 
gative, that the narration may be before 
the fact as well as after. But fince the 
ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are 
paſt, we muſt content ourſelves to gueſs at 
what will be, by what has been : we have 
no other means in our power, and hiſtory 
furniſhes us with theſe. How we are to 
improve, and apply theſe means, as well 
as how we are to acquire them, ſhall be 


| deduced more particularly in another 
letter. 
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OF THE 


STupy of HisToxr. 


LETTRE ML 


1. An objection againſt the utility of hi- 
ſtory removed. 2. The falſe and true 
aims of thoſe who ſtudy it. 3. Of the 
hiſtory of the firſt ages, with reflections 
on the ſtate of ancient hiſtory prophane 
and ſacred. 


RE theſe letters to fall into PR 
hands of ſome ingenious perſons 

who adorn the age we live in, your lord- 
ſhip's correſpondent would be Joked upon 
for his project of improving men in virtue 
and wiſdom by the ſtudy of hiſtory. The 
general characters of men, it would be 
ſaid, are determined by their natural con- 
ſtitutions, as their particular actions are 
verſant in hiſtory would be cited, who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians; and 
a long roll would be produced of others, 
who 
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who have arrived at a great pitch of pri- 
vate, and public virtue, without any af- 
ſiſtance of this kind. Something has been 
ſaid already to anticipate this objection ; 
but, ſince I have heard ſeveral perſons af- 
firm ſuch propoſitions with great confi- 
dence, a loud laugh, or a filent ſneer at 
the pedants who tr Sole to think other- 
wife; I will ſpend a few paragraphs, with 
your lordſhip's leave, to ſhew that ſuch 
affirmations, for to affirm amongſt theſe 
fine men is to reaſon, either prove too 
much, or prove nothing, 


Ir our general characters were deter- 
mined abſolutely, as they are certainly in- 
fluenced, by our conſtitutions, and if our 
particular actions were ſo by immediate 
objects; all inſtruction by precept, as well 
as example, and all endeavours to form 
the moral character by education, would 
be unneceſſary. Even the little care that 
is taken, 2nd ſurely | it is impoſſible to take 
leſs, in the training up our youth, would 
be too much. But the truth is widely dif- 
ferent from this repreſentation of it; for, 
what is vice, and what is virtue ? I ſpeak 
of them in a large and philoſophical ſenſe. 
The former is, I think, no more than the 
exceſs, abuſe, and miſapplication of ap- 


| 
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petites, deſires, and paſſions, natural and 
innocent, nay uſeful and neceſſary. The 

latter confiſts in the moderation and go- 
vernment, in the uſe and application of 
theſe appetites, deſires, and paſſions, ac- 
cording to 'the rules of reaſon, and there- 
fore often in oppoſition to their own blind 


War now is education? that part, that 
principal and moſt neglected part of it, I 
mean, which tends to form the moral cha- 
rater? It is, I think, an inſtitution deſigned 
to lead men from their tender years, by 
precept and example, by argument and au- 
thority, to the practice, and to the habit of 
practiſing theſe rules. The ſtronger our 
appetites, deſires, and paſſions are, the hard- 
er indeed is the taſk of education: but when 
the efforts of education are proportioned 
to this ſtrength, altho our keeneſt appetites 
and defires, and our ruling paſſions cannot 
be reduced to a quiet and uniform ſub- 
miſſion, yet, are not their exceſſes aſſwa- 
ged? are not their abuſes and miſapplica- 
tions, in ſome degree, diverted or check- 
ed? Tho the pilot cannot lay the ſtorm, can- 
not he carry the ſhip, by his art, better 
through it, and often prevent the wreck 
that would always happen, without him? 
It 
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If ALEXANDER, who loved wine, and was 
naturally choleric, had been bred under the 
ſeverity of Roman diſcipline, it is proba- 
ble he would neither have made a bonfire of 
Perſepolis for his whore, nor have killed 
his friend. If Scio, who was naturally 
given to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miſtake not, the authority of 


1 Pol vzius, as well as ſome verſes of Na- 
113 vivs preſerved by A. GzLirivs, had been 
6 educated by OLywPras at the court of 
1 PRII Ir, it is improbable that he would have 
1 x reſtored the beautiful Spaniard. In ſhort, 
1 if the renowned Socx Ar Es had not - 
19 ed nature by art, this firſt apoſtle of the 
14 gentiles had been a very profligate fellow, 

} I by his own confeſſion; for he was inclined 
Heil to all the vices Zoyyrvs imputed to him, 
14 as oy fay, on the obſervation of his 

| 74 Wrrn him therefore, who denies the ef- 
1 feects of education, it would be in vain to 

Þ 4 diſpute ; and with him who admits them, 
15 there can be no diſpute, concerning that 
1 ſhare which I aſcribe to the ſtudy of hi- 
1 ſtory, in forming our moral characters, and 
1 making us better men. The very perſons 
1 who pretend that inclinations cannot be re- 


ſtrained, nor habits corrected, againſt our 
na- 
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natural bent, would be the firſt perh 
prove, in certain caſes, the contrary. A for- 


47 


tune at court, or the favors of a lady, 


have prevailed on many to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without reſtraining, 


which is one ſtep towards correcting, the 
vices they were by anture adiiifted to the 


moſt, Shall we i now, that the 


beauty of virtue and che defrrmiey of wies, 


the charms of a bright and laſting reputa- 
tion, the terror of being delivered over as 


criminals to all poſterity, the real benefit 
ariſing from a conſcientious diſcharge of 
the duty we owe to others, which benefit 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, 
and the reaſonableneſs of conforming our- 
ſelves to the deſigns of Gop manifeſted in 
the conſtitution of the human nature; ſhall 
we imagine, I ſay, that all theſe are not 
able to acquire the ſame power over thoſe 
222 calle upon © a con- 
themſelves to the ſtudy of . web 
called upon, as other motives, mean and 


making us wiſer, and more uſeful citizens, 
as well as better men, may be of no ad- 


vantage 


to 


2. Tuar the ſtudy of hiſtory, for fn 
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life; that therefore we muſt apply our- 
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vantage whatſoever ; that it may ſerve to 
render us mere antiquaries and ſcholars; or 
that -it may help to make us forward cox- 
combs, and prating pedants, I have already 
allowed. But this is not the fault of hi- 
ſtory: and to convince us that it is not, we 
need only contraſt the true uſe of hiſtory 

with the uſe that is made of it by ſuch 
men as theſe. We ought always to keep 
in mind, that hiſtory is philoſophy teach- 
ing by examples how to conduct ourſelves 
in all the ſituations of private and public 


ſelves to it in a philofophical ſpirit and 
manner ; that we muſt riſe from icul 

to general knowledge, and that we muſt 
fit ourſelves for the ſociety and buſineſs of 
mankind by accuſtoming our minds to 
find deſcribed, and the courſe of events 
we find related there. Particular examples 
may be of uſe ſometimes in particular caſes; 
bur the application of them is dangerous. 
It muſt be done with the utmoſt circum- 
ion, or it will be ſeldom done with 
ſucceſs. And yet one would think 
this was the principal uſe of the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, by what has been written on the 
ſubjet. I know not whether Macutavsr 
himſelt is quite free from defect on this 
, account 
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plication of particular examples ſometimes 
too far. Maxzrvs and Ca rurus paſſed the 
Alpes, met, and defeated the Cimbri be- 
1 of Italy. Is it ſafe to 
conclude from hence, that whenever one 
people is invaded by another, the invaded 
ought to meet and fight the invaders at a 
diſtance from their frontiers? Macna- 
VEL'S GUICCIARDIN, Was a- 
ware of the danger that might ariſe from 
ſuch an of examples. PzTzR 
of* Medicis had involved himſelf in great 
difficulties, when thoſe wars and calamities 
began which Lewis Srorza firſt drew and 
entailed on Italy, by flattering the ambi- 
tion of Cnanrxs the eighth in order to gra- 
tify his own, and calling the French into 

that country. PETER owed his diſtreſs to his 
folly in departing from the general tenor of 
3 his father Lauvuzence had held, 
and hoped to relieve himſelf by imitat- 
ing his father's example in one particu- 
lar inſtance. At a time when the wars 
with the pope and king of Naples had 

reduced Laurence to circumſtances of 
greatdanger, he took the reſolution of going 
to FzrpinanD, and of treating in perſon 
with that prince. „ 
_ imprudent an deſperate: 


were 
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were we informed of the ſecret reaſons on 
which this great man acted, i it would appear 
very poſſibly a wiſe and ſafe meaſure. It ſuc- 
ceeded, and LauRENCE brought back with 
him public peace, and private ſecurity. As 
ſoon as the French troops entered the domi- 
nions of Florence, PzTzR was ſtruck with 
apanic terror, went to CHARLES theeighth, 
put the port of Leghorn, the fortreſſes of 
Piſa, and all the keys of the country, into 
this prince's hands; whereby he difarmed 
the Florentine commonwealth, and ruined 
himſelf. He was deprived of his authori- 
ty, and driven out of the city, by the juft 
| indignation of the magiſtrates, and people: 
and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it was ſtipu- 
lated, that PETER ſhould not remain with- 
in an hundred miles of the ſtate, nor his 
brothers within the ſame diſtance of the city 
of Florence. On this occaſion Gu icciax- 
pix obſerves, how dangerous it is to go- 
vern ourſelves by particular examples; 
fince, to have the fame ſucceſs, we muſt 
have the ſame prudence, and the ſame for- 
tune; and fince the example muſt not only 
anſwer the caſe before us in general, but in 
every minute circumftance. This is the 
ſenſe of that admirable hiſtorian, and theſe 
are his words ce ſenza dubio molto 


- my 


: | cc peri- 


* 
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* pericoloſo il governarſi con gl eſempi, 
<« ſe non concorrono, non ſolo in generale, 

« ma in tutti i particulari, le medeſime 
<< ragioni; ſe le coſe non ſono regolate con 
ec la medeſima prudenza, & ſe oltre a tutti 
« ii altri fondamenti, non, v'ha la parte 
<« ſua la medeſima fortuna.” An obſer- 
vation that Boll RAU makes, and a rule he 
lays' down in ſpeaking of tranſlations, will 

properly find their place here, and ſerve to 
explain ſtill better what I would eſtabliſh. 
To tranſlate ſervilely into modern lan- 
ny guage anancient author phraſe by phraſe, 
e and word by word, is prepoſterous: no- 
thing can be more unlike the original 
than ſucha copy. It is not to ſhew, it 
„ is to diſguiſe the author: and he who 
„* has known him only in this dreſs, would 
not know him in his own. A good 
<< writer, inſtead of taking this inglorious 
and unprofitable taſk upon him, will 
* jouſter contre Poriginal, rather imitate 
o thantranſlate, andratheremulatethanimi- 
tate: he will transfuſe the ſenſe and fpirit 
«© of the original into his own work, and will 
” endeavour to write as the ancient author 
&* would have wrote, had he writ in the 
<« ſame language.” Now, to improve by 
examples is to improve by imitation. We 
muſt catch the ſpirit, if we can, and con- 


D 2 form 
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form ourſelves to the reaſon of them; but 
we muſt not affect to tranſlate into 
our conduct, * lordſhip will allow me 
1 whoſe images 
ſets before us. ö and the 
Den devoted themſelves to death: one, 
becauſe an oracle had foretold that the ar- 
N e be 


ochen of the ſame origin were, to the ritual 
of the Ifraclites. Theſe are of 
great magnanimity, to be ſure, and of mag- 
nanimity employed in the moſt worthy 
cauſe. In the early days of the Athenian 
and Roman government, when the credit 
of oracles and all kinds of ſuperſtition pre- 
vailed, when heaven was piouſly thought 
to delight in blood and even human blood 
was ſhed under wild notions of atonement, 
propitiation, purgation, expiation, and ſatis- 
faction; they who ſet ſuch examples as theſe, 
acted an heroical and a rational part too. 
But if a general ſhould act the ſame part 
now, and, in order to ſecure his victory, get 
killed as faſt as he could; he might paſs for 
an hero, but, I am fure, he would paſs for a 

mad- 
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madman, Even theſe examples, however, 


are of uſe: they excite us at leaſt to venture 


our lives freely in the ſerviceof our country, 
by to our imitation men who de- 
voted themſelves to certain death in the 


3 ſervice of theirs. They ſhew us what a 
can 


WS 


rurn of imagination „ and how 
the greateſt trifle, nay the greateſt abſurdity, 
dreſſed up in the ſolemn airs of religion, can 
carry ardor and confidence, or the 


Tun are certain general principles, 
and rules of life and conduct, which always 
muſt be true, becauſe they are conforma- 
ble to the invariable nature of things. He 
who ſtudies hiſtory as he would ſtudy phi- 


n 


them, and by doing ſo will ſoon form to 
himſelf a general ſyſtem of ethics and poli- 
tics on the ſureſt foundations, on the trial 
of theſe principles and rules in all ages, and 
on the confirmation of them by univerſal 
for once more I muſt ſay, that as to parti- 
cular modes of actions, and meaſures of 


conduct, which the cuſtoms of different 


countries, the manners of different ages, 
and the circumſtances of different con- 


junctures, have appropriated, as it were; it 
D 3 
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is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 


dangerous, to employ them. But this is 


not all. By contemplating the vaſt variety 
of particular characters and events; by exa- 
mining the ſtrange combinations of cauſes, 
different, remote and ſeemingly oppoſite, 
that often concur in producing one effect; 

and the ſurpriſing fertility of one ſingle and 
uniform cauſe in the producing of a multi- 
tude of effects as different, as remote, and 
ſeemingly as oppoſite; by tracing carefully, 
as carefully as if the ſubject he conſiders 
were of perſonal and immediate concern to 
him, all the minute and ſometimes ſcarce- 
perceivibie circumſtances, either in the 
characters of actors, or in the courſe of 
ations, that hiſtory enables him to trace, 
and according to which the ſucceſs of affairs, 
even the greateſt, is moſtly determined; 
by theſe, and ſuch methods as theſe, for I 
caight deſcend into a much greater derail, 
a man of parts may improve the ſtudy of 
hiſtory to it's E and principal uſe; he 
may ſharpen the penetration, fix the atten- 
tion * his mind, and ſtrengthen his judg- 
mentz he may acquire the faculty and the 
habit of diſcerning quicker, and looking 
farther; and of exerting that flexibility, 
and ſteadineſs, which are neceſſary to be 
joined in the conduct of all — — 

Ene 
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depend on the concurrence or oppoſition of 


Mr. Locks, I think, recommends the 
ſtudy of geometry even to thoſe who have 
no deſign of being geometricians: and he 
gives a reaſon for it, that may be applied 
to the preſent caſe, Such perſons may 
forget every problem that has been propoſ- 
ed, and every ſolution that they or others 
have given; but the habit of purſuing long 
trains of ideas will remain with them, and 
they will pierce through the mazes of ſo- 
phiſm, and diſcover a latent truth, where 
_ who have not this habit will never 

it. 


Ix this manner the ſtudy of hiſtory will 
prepare us for action and obſervation. Hi- 
ſtory is the ancient author: experience is the 
modern language. We form our taſte on 
the firſt; we tranſlate the ſenſe and reaſon, 
we transfuſe the ſpirit and force; but we 
imitate only the particular graces of the 
original; we imitate them according to the 
idiom of our own tongue, that is, we ſubſti- 
tute often equivalents in the lieu of them, 
and are far from affecting to copy them ſer - 
vilely. To conclude, as experience is con- 
verſant about the preſent, and the preſent 
D 4 enables 
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is converſane about the paſt, and by k 4 
better able to judge of the _ 
are. | 
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Tus uſe, my lord, which I make the 
proper and principal ufe of the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory, is not inſiſted on by thoſe who have 
writ concerning the method to be followed 
in this ſtudy: and fince we propoſe differ- 
ent ends, we muſt of courſe take different 
ways. Few of their treatiſes have fallen 
into my hands: one, the method of Bopin, 
2 man famous in his time, I remember to 
have red. I took it up with much expec- 
tation many years ago; I went through it, 
and remained extremely di He 
. have ajren aknaſt any aider tide to 
his book as properly as that which ſtands 
before it. There are not many pages in it 
that relate any more to his ſubje& than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the characters of nations according to 
their poſitions on the globe, and according 
to the influence of the ftars; and affures 
his reader that nothing can be more neceſ- 
fary than ſuch a diſquiſition, ad univer- 
„ fam hiſtoriarum cognitionem, et incor- 
« ruptum earum judicium.” In his me- 

thod, 
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thed; we are to take firſt a general view 
of univerſal hiftory, and chronology, in 
ſhort abſtracts, and then to ſtudy all par- 
ticular hiſtories and fyſtems. SEN ECA 
ſpeaks of men who ſpend their whole lives 
in learning how to act in life, dum vitae 
<< inftrumenta conquirunt.“ I doubt that 
this method of Bopin would conduct us in 
the fame, or as bad a way; would leave 
us no time for action, or would make us 
unfit for it. A huge common- place book, 
— z) 
that we find in hiſtory are to be 
may enable a man to talk or write like 
Bon, but will never make him a better 
man, nor enable him to promote, like 
an uſeful citizen, the ſecurity, the peace, 
the welfare, or the grandeur of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. I ſhall pro- 
ceed therefore to ſpeak of a method that 
leads to ſuch purpoſes as theſe directly and 
certainly, without any regard to the me- 


thods that have been preſcribed by o- 
thers. 


I Tux then we muſt be 0n cur guard 
againſt this very affectation of 

and this very wantonneſs of curioſity, which 
the examples and precepts we commonly 
meet with are calculated to flatter and in- 


dulge. 
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dulge. We muſt neither dwell too long 
in the dark, nor wander about till we loſe 
our way in the light. We are too apt to 


rry ſyſtems of philoſophy beyond all our 
break and ſyſtems of hiſtory beyond all 
our memorials. The philoſopher begins 


with reaſon, and ends with | 


The hiſtorian inverts this order : he begins 
without memorials and he ſometimes ends 


with them. This filly cuſtom is fo pre- 
valent among men of letters who appl 
themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and has 
ſo much prejudice and ſo much authority 
on the fide of it, that your lordſhip muſt 
give me leave to ſpeak a little more partj- 
cularly and plainly than I have done, in fa- 
vour of common ſenſe, — an abſurdity 
which is almoſt ſanctified. 
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REFLECTIONS 
'On the ſtate of ancient His roxv. 


Tun nature of man, and the nber 
courſe of human affairs, render it impoſſi- 
ble that the firſt ages of any new nation 
which forms itſelf, ſhould afford authentic 
materials for hiſtory. - We have none ſuch 
concerning the-originals of any of thoſe na- 
tions that actually ſubſiſt. Shall we expect 
to find them concerning the originals of 


nations or extinguiſhed, two or 
three thouſand years ago? If a thread of 


dark and uncertain traditions, therefore, 


is made, as it commonly is, the introduc- 
tion to hiſtory, we ſhould touch it lightly, 
and run ſwiftly over it, far from inſiſting 
on it, either as authors or readers. Such in- 
troductions are at beſt no more than fanci- 
ful preludes, that try the inſtruments, and 
precede the concert. He muſt be void of 
judgment, and taſte, one would think, 

who can take the firſt for true hiſtory, or 
the laſt for true harmony. And yet ſo it 
has been, and ſo it is, not in Germany and 
Holland alone; but in Italy, in France, and 
in England, where genius has abounded, 
and taſte has been long refined. Our great 


| ſcholars have dealt and deal in fables at leaſt 
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as much as our poets, with this difference 
to the diſadvantage of the former, to whom 
I may apply the remark as juſtly as Sxuxc 
1 it to the dialecticians “ triſtius 
« inepti ſunt. Illi ex profefſo laſciviunt; 
hi agere ſeipſos aliquid exiſtimant.” 
Learned men, in. learned and inquiſitive 
who N nary that 
Tim not, and among others that of 
being placed fo many centuries nearer the 
original truths that ate the objects of fo 
much laborious ſearch, deſpaired of find- 
ing them, and gave fair warning to poſte- 
rity, if poſterity would have taken it. The 
ancient geographers, as PLuTarcn ſays in 
the life of Tusszus, when they laid down 
in their maps the little extent of ſea and land 
that was known to them, left great ſpaces 
void. In ſome of theſe ſpaces they wrote, 
Here are ſandy deſarts, in others, Here are 


impaſſable marſhes, Here is a chain of in- 
hoſpitable mountains, or Here is a frozen 
ocean. Juſt fo both he and other hiſto- 
rians, when they related fabulous originals, 

Tere not wanting to ſet out the bounds be- 
2 which there was neither hiſtory nor 
hronology. CznsorIus: has preſerved 
the diſtinction of three aeras eſtabliſhed by 
Vaxro. This learned Roman antiquary 
had 
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+ neſs, and certainty: VaRxO therefore look - 
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beginning, but fixed the end of it 
mv that is, according to him, the 
Ogygian, deluge; which he placed, I think, 
ſome centuries backwarder than Jux rus 
Argicanvs thought fit to place it after- 
wards. To this aera of abſolute darkneſs 
he ſuppoſed that a kind of twilight ſucceed- 
ed, from the Ogygian deluge to the Olym- 
pic aera, and this he called the fabulous 
age. From this vulgar aera when Cox AE- 
us was crowned vicr, and long after the 
true aera when theſe games were inſtituted 
by Ienrrus, the Greeks pretend to be able 
to digeſt their hiſtory with ſome order, clear- 


ed on it as the break of day, or the begin- 
ning of the hiſtorical age. He might do 
ſo the rather, perhaps, becauſe he included 
by it the date he likewiſe fixed, or, upon 
recollection, that the elder Caro had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the pe- 


riod from which he ſuppoſed that hiſtorical 


truth was to be found. But yet moſt cer- 
rain it is, that the hiſtory and chronology of 
the ages that follow are as confuſed and 
2 
thoſe which immediately precede this aera. 


1. The 
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1. The bc of ancient pol try. 


Tur Greeks did not Inks ts: write in 
— till Puxxkemꝛs of Syros introduced 
the cuſtom: and Capuus Mixsrus was 
their firſt hiſtorian. Now theſe men flou- 
riſhed long after the true, or even the vul- 
gar Olympic aera; for Joszenvs affirms, 
and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Capmus Mitesrvs. and Acus- 
Laus ARGrvus, in a word the oldeſt hiſto- 
rians in Greece, were very little more an- 
cient than the expedition of the Perſians 
againſt the Greeks. As ſeveral centuries 
paſſed between the Olympic aera and theſe 
firſt hiſtorians, there paſſed likewiſe ſeveral 
more between theſe and the firſt Greek chro- 
nologers. Tixoxus about the time of Pro- 
Loy PHILADELPHUS, and ERATOSTHENES 
about that of ProLomy EvxROETIES, ſeem 
firſt to have digeſted the events recorded by 
them, according to the olympiads. Prece- 
dent writers mentioned ſometimes the olym- 
piads; but this rule of reckoning was not 
brought into eſtabliſhed uſe ſooner. The 
rule could not ſerve to render hiſtory more 
clear and certain till it was followed: it was 
not followed till about five hundred years 


_ 
> L 
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after the Olympic acra. There remains 


therefore no pretence to place the be- 
of the hiſtorical age ſo high as 


Vazzo placed it, by five hundred years. 


HzLLawicus indeed and others pretend- 
ed to give the originals of cities and g- 
vernments, and to deduce their narrations 
from great antiquity. Their works are loſt, 
but we can judge how inconſiderable the 
loſs is, by the writings of that age which 
remain, and by the report of thoſe who 
had ſeen the others. For inſtance, Hzro- 
DOTUS was cotemporary with HELLANI- 
cus. HxRkoborus was inquiſitive enough 


in all conſcience, and propoſed to publiſh 
all he could learn of the antiquities of the 


Ionians, Lydians, Phrygians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Medes, and Perſians ; that 
is, of almoſt all the nations who were 
known in his time to exiſt. If he wrote 


Aſſyriacs, we have them not; but we are 


ſure that this word was uſed proverbially 
to ſignify fabulous legends, ſoon after his 
time, and when the mode of publiſhing 


ſuchrelations and hiſtories prevailed among 
the Greeks. 


Ix the nine books we — 
indeed almoſt to the Olympic acra, with- 
aut 


_ out 
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taking notice of it however; but he 
goes back only to tell an old woman's 
tale, of a king who leſt: his *crown for 
and from CanDpavLEs and Gyc Es he haſt- 
ens, or rather he takes a great leap, down 


to Cyrvs. 


SOMETHING like a thread of hiſtory of 
the Medes and then of the Perſians, to the 
flight of XERXks, which happened in his 
own time, is carried on. The events of 
his own time are related with an air of hiſto- 
ry. Burt all accounts of the Greeks as well 
as the Perſians, which precede theſe, and all 
the accounts which he gives occaſionally of 
other nations, were drawn up moſt mani- 
feſtly on broken, perplexed, and doubtful 
{craps of tradition. He had neither origi- 
nal records, nor any authentic memorials 
to guide him, and yet theſe are the ſole 
foundations of true hiftory. HxRODOrUs 
flouriſhed, I think; little more than half a 
—— and XEnoenon little more than'a 

whole century, after the death of Cyxus: 
and yet how various and repugnant are the 
relations made by theſe two hiſtorians, of 
the birth, life, and death of this prince? 
E more hiſtories had come down from theſe 
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of them all would be but che more maniſeſt. 
We :ſhould find that AcvusILAvus rejected 
the traditions of Hxsion, that HzLLani- 
eus contradicted Aeus il aus, that Ernokus 
accuſed HELL ANIcus, that Tinu Akkus accu- 
ſed Ernonus, and all poſterior writers Ti- 
Markus. This) is the report of Joskrnus- 
But, in order to ſhew the ignorance and 
fal ſhoat of all thoſe writers through whom 
the traditions of profane antiquity came ta: 
the.,Greeks, I will quote to your lordſhip 
a much better authority than that of : Jozz-. 
PHUS; the authority. of one whe had nor 
prejudice to bias him, no. particular cauſe 


The man 1 meanis SrR a0. - 


hooks herwalws dZctls as neger 
thor had given a true account of them, tho 
ſeveral had writ of the war that Cyzus wa- 
ged againſt them; and that hiſtorians had 
found as little credit in what they had relat- 
ed concerning the affairs of the Perſians; 
Medes, and Syrians : that this was due 
to their folly; for obſerving that thoſe who 
wrote fables profeſſedly were held in eſteem, 
f + > 


writings 
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r el the pe 
pearance and pretence of true hiſtory, they 
related what they had neither feen not 
heard from perſons able to give them true 
ly aim had been to dreſs up pleaſing and 
marvellous relations: that one may better 
give credit to He$10D and Honzx, when 
they talk of their heroes, nay even to dra-. 
matic poets, chan to CTzS14s, Hznoporvs, 
Hz aureus, and their followers: that it 
is not ſafe to give credit even to the greateſt 
part of the hiſtorians who writ concerning 


Arzu; Wecker, Maps Proper .u 


his arms, and by the difficulty of diſprov- 
ing what they ſaid of ations performed in 
regions ſo remote, were apt to deceive: 
_ that indeed when the Roman 


came to extend themſelves, the truth of 
things grew to be better known. 


profane hiſtory began to be writ by the 
Greeks, but how much later ir to 
de welt with any conan ne track; e 
ſequently what wretched materials the 


ALEX- 


_ 
ene fide, and the Parthian on the other, 


You ſee, my lord, antes han dies 


n 00m, who aroſe after the age of 
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AtzxanpiEt; had to employ, when they. 
to forme ſyſtems of ancient hiſto. - 
ryan chronology: We: have ſome remains 

of that laborious compiler Dzog0kus Sicu- 
us, but do we find in him any thread of 
+ ancienthiſtory, I manns that which patſad. 
for aftcient in his time? What complaints, 
2 on the contrary; does hie not make of for- 

mer hiſtorians? how frankly does he con- 
fſeſs the hintle and uncertain light he had to 


b follow in his reſearches? Yet. Dropokus, . 


YZ as well as Pruranen, and others, had not 
of nations, eee, eee, bracts... 7 ol 
XZ their antiquity.  Bezosvs; for inſtance, and 
Mxxrnth one a Babylonian and the other 
an Egyptian prieft; had publiſhed the anti- 
Juities of their countries in the time of tha | 
Pro zurs. Bzrosvs to give 
the hiſtory of four hundred and eighty years. 
Purity, if I remember right, fon I fay this 
on memory, ſpeaks to this effect in the 
ſixth book of his Natural Hiftory: and if 
it was fo, theſe years were probably years of 
Nazonassar. MaNnETHO began his hiſto- 


ry, God knows when, from the progreſs 
of Isis, or ſome other as well aſcertained 
* He followed the Egyptian tradi- 


E 2 tions 
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68 
tions of Iynaſties s of Gods and Demi-Gods; 
— who had inſcribed them in ſa⸗ 


cred characters, on antediluvian pillars, 
—— at leaſt to our receiv- 
ed y, from which — Max - 
CURY had tranſcribed them, and inſerted 
them into his works. We have not theſe 
antiquities; for the monk of Virzxzo was 
ſoon detected: and if we had them, 8 
would either add eee, 00 
nothing worth our Knonledge. „Fut 1 
I. reaſon. Had they given particular and 
hiſtorieal accounts conformable to the ſcri- 
of the Jems, Jeszrnus, Julius 

RICANUS; and Eusnrus would have 
made quite other extracts from their  writ- 
or they were” defeRtive: they woalit Mare 3B 
eſtabliſhed acme or have baulked = 
ewa, 1 ( 70 Akt t 
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Aye 2. or det be. 


FI; "San aca bande remain. to- 
give - us light into the originals of ancient 
nations, and the hiſtory-of thoſe ages, we 
commonly call the firft ages? The Bible, 
it will be ſaid; that is, the hiſtorical part 
of it in the Old teſtamenr.. But, my lord, 
even theſe divine books muſt be reputed in- 
| ſufficient to the purpoſe, by every candid 
and impartial man who conſiders either 
their as hiſtories, or the matter 
they contain. For what are they? and 
how came they to us? At the time when 
ALEXANDER carried his- arms into Aſia, a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became 
known to the Greeks: this people had been 
ſlaves to the Egyptians, Affyrians, Medes, 
and Perſians, as theſe ſeveral empires pre- 
vailed: ten parts in twelve of them had 
been tranſplanted by ancient conquerors, - 
B 203 bet ate 0 ow 
ral ages before the eſtabliſhment of SO 
empire that ALEXANDER : 
eee 
Babylon a little before the ſame aera. This 
other; but it laſted ſo long, and ſuch cir- 
E 3 cum- 


however to their religion in Egypt, 
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cumſtances, whatever they were, com- 


panied it, that the captives forgot their 
country, and even their 


the He- 
brew dialect at leaſt and character: and a 
few of them only could be wrought upon, 


 Þy the zeal of fone particular | men. to re- 
turn home, when the 1 


of the 
Perſian monarchs gave them leave to re- 


- build their city and to repeople their ancient 
- PR: Even this remanat of the aa. 
. . Jews, that ſettled under the 
the Protzmys, forgot their | 
Egypt, 


| N and the 
auen of 


in 
as the forefathers of theſe Jews had 
forgot theirs in Chaldea. More attached 
for 
reaſons eaſy to be deduced from- the new 
;nflitutions that after the captivity 
among them, than their anceſtors had been 
in Chaldea, a verſion of their ſacred Mi- 
tings was made into Greek at Alexandria, 
not long after the canon of theſe ſcriptures 


had been finiſhed at Jeruſalem; for many 
„„ 


years f 
of Siuox the juſt, by whom this canon 


was finiſhed, if he died during the reign 


of ProLEMy SoTER, and the beginning of 
this famous tranſlation under Prox amy 
| PHILADELPHVS. * * Helleniſt Jews re- 
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ported as many marvellous things to autho- 
rize; and even to ſanctify this tranſlation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Es- 
1 v4.46 why Tay and S1Mon the juſt who 

' finiſhed, the canon of their ſcriptures. 
Theſe holy romances flid-into tradition, 
and tradition became hiſtory : the fathers of 
our chriſtian church did not diſdain to em- 
ploy them. St. IE Renz, for inſtance, 
laughed at the ſtory of the feventy two 
elders, whoſe tranſlations were found to be, 
upon compariſon, word for word the fame, 
tho made ſeparately, and by men who had 
no communication with one another. But 
the fame St. JzroME, in the fame place, 
quates Ants rs, one of the guard of 
Prall tur PrLADELEHUS, as 2 real per- 


Tz account pretended to be writ by this 
AR1STEAS, of all that ed aa ghd 


4 


„„ 0 


z 
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been added wo the tale. and which hd it 
open to moſt ſuſpicion. In this he ſhew- 
ed great prudence, and better j 
than that zealaus, but weak & Ju- 
STIN, ard amd oe cx. 1 
* 


Tus 


E 


— „ 


of che reſt of the world; than we know, with 
ſuch a certainty as no ſcholar preſumes to de- 
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as you * my lord, that when we 1 
conſider theſe 2 og barely 28 hiſtories, | 
delivered to us on the faith of a ſuperſtiti- Af 
ous people, among whom the cuſtom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater 
credit is to be given to what they tell us 2 
concerning the original, compiled in their 4 
own country and as it were out or of the ſight 


ny, that we ought to give to what they tell 
ws concerning the copy ? 

Tux Helleniſt Jews were n 
pleafed, no doubt, to have their ſcriptures 1 
in a. language they underſtood, and that 
might ſpread the fame of their antiquiry,. 
Fs do honor to their nation, among 
che ir maſters the Greeks.” But yet we do 
not find thar the authority of theſe books 
prevailed, or that even they were much 


known among the Pagan world. The rea- 
ſon of this cannot be, chat the Greeks ad- 


mired nothing that was · not of their own 
growth, © ſua tantum mirantur: for, on 
the contrary, they were inquiſitive and cre- 


dulous in the higheſt degree, and they col-. 
lected and publiſhed at leaſt as many idle 


— of other nations, As. they propa-. 
; gated 


> 
$I 4 
1 
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gated of their own. Joszenvus 
that TuzoPoMPvs, a diſciple df IsocraTES, 
being about to inſert in his hiſtory ſome 
things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for ſe- 


veral days; and that having prayed to 
- Gov, during 


an intermiſſion of his illneſs, 
to reveal 2 lime ankaſk, he learned 
in his ſleep that this attempt was the cauſe; 
upon which he quitted the deſign and was 
cured. If Joszenvs had been a little more 
conſiſtent than he is very often, ſuch a ſto- 
ry as this would not have been told by one, 
who was fond, as Jews and Chriſtians in 
general have been, to create an non 
lone, but their philoſophy and all their va- 
luable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtory therefore, which' is 
told in the fifteenth book of theJewiſh Anti- 
quities, and means nothing, or means to 
ſuffer anecdotes of cred to be 1 

with profane hiſtory; the practice of Jo- 
SEPHUS. himſelf, and of all thoſe who have 
had the ſame deſign in view, has been to 


confirm the former by the latter, and at 


any rate to ſuppoſe an at leaſt 
of conformity between them. We are 
told Hzcatasus ABDERITA, for there 
4 ; | | 
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were two of that name, W 


vorable to the Jews : and, not to multiply = 


inſtances, tho I might eaſily do it, even 
ALzxanDer POLYHISTOR is called in. He 
is quoted by Jos zy uus, and 1 
Eusznus as a man of and great va- 
riety of learning. His teftimony, about the 
deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by 
© Gran in his firſt book againſt Jur ax: 
and JysTww the apologiſt and martyr, in 
his exhortation to the Greeks, makes ufe 
of the fame authority, among chaſe that 
mention Moss as a leader and prince of 
the Jews. Tho this N if re- 
member right what I think I have met with 
in SUIDAS, ſpoke only of a woman he enl- 
led Moso, * cujus aeſt lex hebraeo- 
4 rum“ .“ Had the reek Bains heen 
conformable to the facred, I cannot ſee that 

their authority, which was nat cotemho- 
rary, would have been of any weight. 
They might have copied ds. and fa 
they did e Bur even. this wes nor. 
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the cafe: whatever uſe a particular writer 


here and there might make occaſionally of 
the ſcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 


— and their 


hiſtory to be as 

moſt as 42 
time at leaſt after the verſion was made at 
ge 2 Apr- 
a man of much erudition, 
_—— centuries after- 
wards. He wrote, among other antiqui- 
ties, thoſe of his own country: and as he 
was obliged to ſpeak very often of the Jews, 
he ſpoke of them in a manner neither 
much to their honor, nor to that of their 
D 2 


3 I know, for a vain end | 
noiſy pedant; but he paſſed likewiſe for a 
curious, a laborious, and a learned anti- 
-quary. If he was cabaliſtical or ſuperſtiti- 
' ous, JostPHvS was at leaſt as much fo as 
he: and if he flattered Cal icur A, Josz- 
vnus introduced | himſelf to the court of 
Nxxo and the favour of Porraza, = 
very honorable means, under the 
on of ALiruzus, a player, and a * 1 
do fay nothing of his applying to Vzsea- 
n 
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nor of his ee to . 
n 1 


ts ſhort, my lord, the Jewiſh hiſtory 
never obtained any credit in the world, till 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed. The founda- 
tions of this ſyſtem being laid partly in theſe | 
hiſtories, and in theprophecies} joined tothem 
or inſerted in them, chriſtianity has. refle&t- 
ed back upon them an authority which they 


;# 


had not before, and this authority has pre- 


vailed wherever chriſtianity has ſpred. Both 
Jews and Chriſtians hold the ſame books in 
great veneration, whilſt each condemns. the | 
other for not unde or for 

them. But I apprehend chat the zeal of 
both has done much hurt, by endeavouring 
to extend their authority much farther than 
is neceſſary for the ſupport perhaps of Ju- 
daiſm, but to be ſure of chriſtianity. . I 
2 3 


e Ie ds cls oe IE." 
ſtory of the Old teſtament, cites a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the in- 
ſpirations of the authors of thoſe books, 
er receives as the word of 

D, ſhould be extended no farther than 
3 of doctrine, * 
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is. in one ſenſe: the ſyſtem of 
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a a near and relation to 
theſe; and that whenever theſe, authors 
writ on other ſubjects, fuch as Egyptian, 
Afyrian, or other hiſtory, they had no 
more of the divine aſſiſtance than any other 
perſons of piety. This notion of inſpira- 
tions that came occaſionally, that illumi- 
nated the minds and guided the hands of 
the facred penmen while they were writ- 
white the ſame authors were writing ano- 
thet, may be cavilled againſt: and what is 
there that may not? Bur furely it deſerves 
to be treated with reſpect, ſince it tends 
to eſtabliſ a diſtinction between the legal, 
doctrinal, or prophetical parts of the Bible, 
and the hiſtorical; without which diſtin&t 
on it is i ble to eſtabliſh the firſt, as 
evidently and as ſolidly as the intereſts of 
religion require: at leaſt it appears impoſſi- 
ble to me, after having examined and con- 
ſidered, as well as I am able, all the trials 
of this kind that have been made by ſubtile 
as well as learned men. The Old is faid 
to be the foundation of the New, and ſo it 
religion con- 
tained in the latter refers to the ſyſtem of 
religion contained in the former, 1 * 2 
poſes the truth of it. But᷑ the a | 
which receive the books of the New tt | 


5 
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ment, is ſo far ftom being founded on the 
authority ofthe Old teſtament, that it is quite 
independent on it; the New being proved, 
gives authority to the Old, but borrows 
none from it; and gives this authority to 
the particular parts only. Cn ISH came to 
fulfil the prophecies; but not to conſe»: 
crate all the written, any more than the 
rn 
lieve theſe traditions as far as they relate 
to chriſtianity, as far as chriftianity refers 


to them, or ſuppoſes them neceſſary; but 
we can be under no obligati 
them any 


to beheve 


frncher, fare withaue 
we ſhould be under no obligon to belle 
them at all. 


| Ir has been faid by AnBapiz, and o- 
thers, That the accidents which have 
happened to alter the texts of the Bible, 
<« and to disfigure, if I may ſay fo, the 
«- ſcriptures in many reſpects, could not 

e have been prevented without a 
<« ſtanding miracle, and that a perpetual 
— miracle is not in the order of 


cc 
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of things: and if we ſuppoſe that he acts 
arbitrarily, RT 


GuosT: and the proof of this probable pro. 
ac to our cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinct ideas of wiſdom and moral fitneſs, 


is obvious and eaſy. But theſe ſcriptures 


are not ſo come down to us: they are come 


down broken and confuſed, full of addi- 
tions, interpolations, and tranſpoſitions, 
made we neither know when, nor by whom; 
and ſuch, in ſhort, as never appeared on the 
r 


ſome ſuch diſtinction as IJ have mentioned? 
Shall we ſay, for inſtance, that the ſcriptures 
were written originall by the authors to 
whom they are vulgarly aſcribed, — 
C everpe the legal rg ryper and 
the prophetical parts, and that in every o- 
ther reſpect their a is purely human, 
| and therefore fallible ? Or Mall we fa tha 
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theſe hiſtories are 


to make any 
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of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them with- 
out and with attention? Shall 
we add, that which ever of theſe probabili- 
with either, norwichitending the. deciſion 
of any divines, who know. no more than 
you or I, or any other man, of the order 
of that all thoſe parts and paſ- 
ſages of the Old teſtament, which contain 
ies, or matters. of law or doctrine, 


and which were from the firſt of ſuch im- 


eee ee e ee 
and even to the whole 
_— makind, have been from the firſt 
the peculiar care of providence ? Shall we 
inſiſt that ſuch particular parts and paſſages, 
which are plainly marked out and fufficient- 
ly confirmed by the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian 
revelation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies, have been preſerved from cor- 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidſt 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 

ed; and that neither original wrizers 
nor later compilers, have been ſuffered 
eſſential alterations, ſuch as 


W of God and 
the 
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the princi of -the-Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
you of theſe. divine fundamen- 
dnl truths? 4 ſuch hypotheſes, we may 
aſſert without ſcruple, that the 
and hiſtories of the Old te 
W re ſuſficient — for a chrono- 
loęy from the beginning of time, nor for 
univerſal hiſtory. But then the ſame hy- 
potheſes will ſecure the infallibility of ſcri- 
pture authority as far as religion is concern- 
ed. Faith and reaſon may be reconciled a 
* little better than they commonly are. I 
maydeny that the Old teſtamentis tranſmit- 
ted to us under all the conditions of an au- 
thentic - hiſtory, and yet be at liberty to 
maintain that the in it which eſta- 
bliſh original ſin, which ſeem favorable 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
foretell the coming of the Meſſiah, and all 
athers of ſimilar kind, are come down to 
n dictated by the 
Horr Gnosr. ü | 


are in no 


| ibuting d ee he 

Old teſtament to the authority of the New, 
and in n 
ſcriptures to thoſe parts alone that concern 


law, doctrine, and prophecy, by which their 
chronology and the far greateſt part of their 
hiſtory are excluded, I will venture to aſ- 
fure your lordſhip that I do not afſume 


F ſo 
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ſo much, as is aſſumed in every hypathe- 

ſis that affixes the divine ſeal of inſpira- 

tion [to the whole canon; that reſts the 

whaſe proof en Jevith veracity; and that 
ds to account cularly and poſi- 

tively for the deſcent of theſe antient writ- 


AnoTuax reaſon, for which I have infiſt- 
ed the rather on the diſtinction ſo often 
mentioned, is this. I think we may find 
very good foundation for it even in the 
bible: and tho this be a point very little at- 
tended to, and much diſguiſed, it would 


not be hard to ſhew, upon great induce- 
ments of p „ that the law and the 


hiſtory were far from being blended toge- 
ther as they now ſtand in the Pentateuch, 
even from the time of Moszs down to that 
of EsbRAs. But the principal and decifive 
reaſon for ſeparating in fuch manner the 
legal, doctrinal, and prophetical parts, from 
the hiſtorical, is the neceſſity of having 
fome rule to'go by : and, I proteſt, I know 
of none that is yet agreed upon. I content 
myſelf therefore to fix my opinion concern- 
ing the authority of the Old teſtament in 
this manner, and carry it thus far only. 
We muſt do ſo, or we muſt enter into that 
labyrinth of diſpute and contradiction, 
wherein even the 2 orthodox Jews and 
| ; Chriſtians 
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Chtiſtians have wandered fo many ages; 
and ſtill wander. It is ſtrange, but it is true; 
not only the Jews differ from the Chrifti- - 
ans, but Jews and Chriſtians both dif- 
fer among themſelves, concerning almoſt 
every point that is neceſſary to be certainly 
known and agreed upon, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the authority of books which both 
have feceived already as authentic and ſa- 
ered. So that whoever takes the pains to 
ſubject, will find that they leave the matter 
as doubtful as they took it up. Who were 
the authors of theſe — when they 


were publiſhed, how they were compoſed 


and preſerved, or renewed, to uſe a re- 


— expreſſion of the famous Hur 
in his Demonſtration; in fine, how they 
were loſt during the captivity, and how they 
were retrieved after it, are all matters of 
controverſy to this day. 


Ir would be eafy for me to deſcend into 
' 2 greater detail, and to convince your 
lordſhip of what I have been ſaying in ge- 
neral by an induction of particulars, even 
without any other help than that of a 
notes which I took when I applied myſe 21 
to this examination, and which now * 
defore me. But ſuch a digreſſion would 
carry me too far: and I fear that you will 
ps think 
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think I have ſaid already more than enough 
upon this part of my ſubject. I go on 
therefore to obſerve to your lordſhip, that 
if the hiſtory of the Old teſtament was as ex- 
act and as authentic, as the ignorance and 
impudence of ſome rabbies have made them 
aſſert that it is: if we could believe with 
them that Mos Es wrote every ſyllable in 
the Pentateuch as it now ſtands, or that all 
the pſalms were written by David: nay, if 
we could believe, with PaiLo and Jost- 
pus, that Mos Es wrote the account of 
his own death and ſepulrure, and made a 
ſort of a funeral panegyric on himſelf, as 
we find them in the laſt chapter of Deuter- 
onomy ; yet ſtill would I venture to aſſert, 
that he who expects to find a ſyſtem of 
chronology, or a thread of hiſtory, or ſuf- 
ficient materials for either, in the books of 
the Old teſtament, expects to find what the 
authors of theſe books, whoever they were, 
never intended. They are extracts of ge- 
nealogies, not genealogies; extracts of hi- 
ſtories, not hiſtories. The Jews themſelves 
allow their genealogies to be very imper- 
fect, and produce examples of omiſſions 

and errors in them, which denote fuffci- 
ently that theſe genealogies are extracts, 
wherein every generation in the courſe of 
deicent is not mentioned. I have red ſome- 
where, perhaps in the works of St. Jzzone, 
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that this father juſtifies the opinion of thoſe. 
who think it impoſſible to fix any certain 
chronology on that of the bible: and this 
opinion will be juſtified ſtill better, to the 
underſtanding of every man that conſiders 
| how groſly the Jews blunder whenever they 
meddle with chronology ; fer this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe their ſcriptures are imperfect 
in this reſpect, and becauſe they rely on 
their oral, to rectify and ſupply their writ- 
ten, traditions : that 1s, they rely on tra- 
ditions compiled long after the canon of 
their ſcriptures, but deemed by them of 
equal antiquity and authority. Thus, for 
inſtance, Dan1tL and S1Mon the juſt, ac- 
cording to them, were members at the ſame 
time of the great ſynagogue which began 
and finiſhed the canon of the Old teſtament, 
under the preſidency of EspRAS. This Es- 
DRAS was the prophet MaLacri. Darius 
the ſon of HysTasPEs was ArTAXERXES 
LoxoiMAxus; he was AHASUERUS, and he 
was the ſame Darius whom ALEXANDER 
conquered. This may ſerve as a fample of 
Jewiſh chronology, formed on their ſcri- 
ptures which afford inſufficient lights, and 
on their traditions which afford falſe lights. 
We are indeed more correct, and come 
nearer to the truth in theſe inſtances, per- 
haps in ſome others, becauſe we make uſe 
of profane chronology to help us. But 

: — pro- 


profane chronology is itſelf ſo modern, fo 
precarious, that this help does not reach to 
the greateſt part of that time to which ſa- 
cred chronology extends; that when it he- 
gins to help, it begins to perplex us too; 
and finally, that even with this help we 
ſhould not have had ſo much as the appear- 
ance of a complete chronological ſyſtem, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of univerſal hiftory, 
if learned men had not proceeded very 


wiſely, on one uniform maxim, from the 


firſt ages of chriſtianity, when a cyſtom of 
fundiffing prophane learning, as well as 
prophane rites, which the Jews had impru- 
dently laid aſide, was taken up by the 
Chriſtians. The maxim I mean is this, 


that prophane authority be admitted with- 


out ſcruple or doubt, whenever it ſays, or 
whenever it can be made to ſay, if not to- 
tidem verbis, yet totidem ſyllabis, or 
cc totidem literĩsꝰ at leaſt, or whenever it can 
be made by any interpretation to mean, what 
confirms, or ſupplies in a conſiſtent manner, 
the holy writ; and that the fame authority 
be rejected, when nothing of this kind can 
be done, but the contradiction or inconſiſt- 
ency remains irreconcileable. Such a liber- 
ty as this would not be allowed in any o- 
ther caſe ; becauſe it ſuppoſes the very thing 
that is to be proved. But we ſee it taken, 
very properly to be ſure, in favor of ſacred 


* 
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and infallible writings, when are com- 
W others. 


Is order to perceive with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, that the ſcope and deſign of the au- 
thor or authors of « 1 Pentateuch,and of the 
books of the Old teſtament, anſwer as 
e the purpoſe of antiquaries, in hiſtory, as 
in Kg Mi it will be ſufficient briefly to 
call to mind the ſum of what. they relate, 
from the creation of the world to the eſta- 


bliſhment of the Perſian empire. If the 


antediluvian world continued one thouſand 
fix. hundred and fifty fix years, and if the 
vocation of ABRAHAM is to be placed four 
hundred and twenty fix years below the 
deluge, theſe twenty centuries make almoſt 
two thirds of the periad mentioned: and 
the whole hiſtory of them is comprized in 
eleven ſhort chapters of Geneſis; which is 
certainly the moſt compendious extract that 
ever was made. If we examine the contents 
of theſe chapters, do we find any thing 
like an univerſal hiſtory, or ſo much as an 
abridgment of it? Apan and Eve were 
created, they broke the commandment of 
Gon, they were driven out of the garden 
of Eden, one of their ſons killed his bro- 
ther, but their race ſoon multiplied and 
peopled the earth, What I. now 
have we, what hiſtory of this antediluvian 
F 4 world 
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world? Why, none. The ſons of God, it 
is ſaid, lay with the daughters of men, and 
begot giants, and Gop drowned all the in- 
habitants of the earth, except one family. 
After this we read that the earth was re- 
peopled ; but theſe children of one family 
were divided into feveral languages, even 
whilſt they lived together, ſpoke the ſame 
language, and were employed in the ſame 
work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they diſperſed themſelves, Chaldea, 
Gopcalled ABRanan ſometime afterwards, 
with magnificent promiſes, and conducted 
him to a country called Chanaan. Did this 
author, my lord, intend an univerſal hiſtory ? 
Certainly not. The tenth chapter of Gene- 
ſis names indeed ſome of the generations 
deſcending from the ſons of Noan, ſome 
of the cities founded, and ſome of the coun- 
tries planted by them. But what are bare 
names, naked of circumſtances, without 
deſcriptions of countries, or relations of e- 
vents? They furniſh matter only for gueſs 
and diſpute; and even the ſimilitude of 
them, which is often uſed as a clue to lead 
us to the diſcovery of hiſtorical truth, has 
notoriouſly contributed to propagate error, 
and to encreaſe the perplexity of ancient 
tradition. Theſe imperfect anddarkaccounts 
have not en matter for gueſs and diſ- 
pute alone; but a much worſe uſe has been 
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made of them by Jewiſn rabbies, Chriſtian 
fathers, and Mahometan doctors, in their 
prophane extenſions of this part of t Mo- 
faic hiſtory. The creation of the firi: man 
is deſcribed by ſome, as if, Preadamites, 
they had aſſiſted at it. They talk of his 
beauty as if they had ſeen him, of his gi- 
gantic ſize as if they had meaſured him, and 
of his prodigious knowledge as if they had 
converſed with him. They point out the 
very ſpot where Eve | laid her head the firſt 
time he enjoyed her. They have minutes 
of the whole converſation between this mo- 
before ſhe bore them, and the ſerpent. 
Some are poſitive that Cain quarrelled 
with ABEL about a point of doctrine, and 
others affirm that the diſpute aroſe about a 

A great deal of fuch ſtuff may be 
eaſily collected about Enocn, about Noan, 
and about the ſons of Noan; but I wave 
any farther mention of ſuch impertinencies 
as Bonzrs or TaLayoins would almoſt 
bluſh to relate. Upon the whole matrer, 
if we may gueſs at the deſign of an author 


by the contents of his book, the defign of 
Moss, or of the author of the hiſtory a- 
ſcribed to him, in this part of it, was to in- 
form the people of Iſrael of their deſcent 
from Noa by Sem, and of Noanr's from 
Apam by SeTn; to illuſtrate their original; 


to 
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to eſtabliſh their claim to the land of Cha- 
naan, and to juſtify all the cruelties com- 
mitted by Joshua in the conqueſt of the 
Chanaanites, in whom, ſays Bochaxr, “ the 
6 of Noan was com when 
« they were ſubdued by the Uraclites, who 
* had been fwleng faves te heapayinns, * 


Allow me to make, as I » clas. a 
ſhort reflection or two on this prophecy, 
and the completion. of it, as they ſtand re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, out of many that 
might be made. The terms of the prophe- 
1 are not very clear: and the curſe 
in it contradicts all our notions 
of order and of juſtice. One is tempted to 
think, chat the patriarch was ſtill drunk; 
and that no man in his ſenſes could hold 
ſuch language, or paſs ſuch a ſentence. 
Certain. it is, that no writer but a Jew could 
impute to the oeconomy of divine provi- 
dence the accompliſhment of ſuch a pre- 
dition, nor make the Supreme Being the 
executor of ſuch a curſe. 


Hau alone offended, Chax AAN was 
innocent; for the Hebrew and other doc- 
tors who would make the ſon an accom- 
plice with his father, affirm not only with- 
out, but againſt, the expreſs authority of 
the text. Cnax AAN was however alone 

cur- 
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curſed : ant he became, according to his 
grandfather's prophecy, a ſervant of ſer- 
2 that is, the vileſt and worſt of 
ſlaves (for I take: theſe words in a ſenſe, if 
not the moſt natural, the moſt favorable 
to the prophecy, and the leaſt abſurd) to 
Se, tho not to JAHRE, when the Iſraelites 
conquered Paleſtine; to one of his uncles, 
not to his brethren. Will it be ſaid---it has 
been ſaid that where we read CHAN AAN, 
we are to underſtand Ham, whoſe brethren 
Sem and Jr were? At this rate, we 
ſhall never know what we read: as theſe 
critics never, care what they ſay. Will it 
be ſaid this has been ſaid too---that Ham 
was puniſhed in his poſterity, when Cha- 
NAAx was curſed; and his deſcendants were 
exterminated ? But who does not fee that 
the curſe, and the puniſhment, in this caſe, 
fell on CHanaan and his poſterity, exclu- 
fively of the reſt of the poſterity of Hau; 
and were. therefore the curſe and puniſh- 

ment of the ſon, not of the father, proper- 

ly? The deſcendants of Mrs arm, another 
of his ſons, were the Egyptians: and they 
were ſo far from being ſervants of ſervants 
to their couſins the Semites, that theſe were 
ſervants of fervants to them, during more 
than fourſcare years. Why the poſterity 
of CHanaan was to be deemed an accurſed 
trace, it is eaſy to account; and I have 
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mentioned it juſt now. But it is not ſo ea- 
ſy to account, why the poſterity of the righ- 
teous SEM,' that great example of filial re- 


verence, became flaves to another — 
of the family of Ham. 


Ir would not be worth while to length- 
en this tedious letter, by ſetting down any 
more of the contents of the hiſtory of the 
bible. Your lordſhip may pleaſe to call the 
ſubſtance of it to your mind, and your na- 
tive candor and love of truth will oblige 
you then to confeſs, that theſe ſacred books 

do not aim, in any part of them, at any thing 
like univerſal chronology and hiſtory. They 
contain a very imperſect account of the 
Iſraelites themſelves; of their ſettlement in 
the land of promiſe, of which, by the way, 
they never had entire, and ſcarce ever peace- 
able poſſeſſion; of their diviſions, apoſta- 
ſies, repentances, relapſes, triumphs, and 
defeats, under the occaſional government 
of their judges, and under that of their 
kings; of the Galilean and Samaritan cap- 
tivities, into which they were carried by the 
kings of Aſſyria, and of that which was 
brought on the remnant of this people when 
the kingdom of Judah was deſtroyed by 
thoſe princes who governed the empire 
founded « on the union of Niniveh and Ba- 
bylon. Theſe things are all related, your 

lord- 
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lordſhip knows, in a very ſummary and 
confuſed manner: and we learn fo little of 
other nations by theſe. accounts, that if we 
did not borrow ſome light from the tradi- 
tions of other nations, we ſhould ſcarce 
underſtand them. One particular obſerva- 
tion, and but one, I will make, to ſhew 
what knowledge in the hiſtory of mankind, 
and in the computation of time, may be 
from theſe books. The Aſſyrians 
were their neighbours, powerful neigh- 
bours, with whom they had much and long 
to do. Of this empire therefore, if of any 
thing, we might hope to find ſome fatisfac- 
tory . accounts. What do we find? The 
ſcripture takes no notice of any Aſſyrian 

till juſt before the time when 
prophane hiſtory makes that empire to end. 
Then we hear of Paxvr, of TECLATAH-PHA- 
LASSER,who was perhaps the ſame perſon, and 
of SALMANASER, who took Samaria in the 
twelfth of the acra of NanonassER, that 
is, twelve years after the Aſſyrian empire 
was no more. SENACHER1B ſucceeds to 
him, and AsSzZ&HapDown to SENACHER13S.. 
What ſhall we ſay to this apparent contra- 
riety? If the ſilence of the bible creates a 
ftrong preſumption againſt the firſt, may 
not the ſilence of prophane authority create 
ſome againſt the ſecond Afſyrian monarchs? 
The pains that are taken to perſuade, that 
| there 
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94 LETTER III. 
there is room enough between SatDanar as 
Luvs and Cxxus for the ſecond, will not re- 
folve the difficulty. Something much 
more plauſible may be faid, but even this 
will be hypothetical, and liable to great 
matter, the ſcriptures are ſo far from giv- 
ing us light into general hiſtory, that they 
encreaſe the obſcurity even of thoſe parts 
to which they have the neareſt relation. We 
have therefore neither in prophane nor in 
facred authors fuch authentic, clear, di- 
ſtinct, and full accounts of the originals of 
antient nations, and of the great events of 
thoſe ages that are commonly called the 
firſt ages, as deſerve to go by the name of 
hiſtory, or as afford ſufficient materials for 
chronology and hiſtory. | 

I MIGHT now proceed to obſerve to your 
lordſhip how this has not only 


by the neceſſary conſequences of human na- 
ture, and the ordinary courſe of human af- 


fairs, but by the policy, artifice, corruption, 


and folly of mankind. But this would be 


to heap digreſſion upon digreſſion, and to 
therefore content myſelf to apply theſe re- 
flections on the ſtate of antient hiſtory to the 
ſtudy of hiftory, and to the method to be 
obſerved in it; as ſoon as your lordſhip 
Ras reſted. yourſelf a little after reading, 
and I after writing ſo long a letter. 


OF 


or THE 
Sru DT of HIS To RT. 


LETTER IV. 


I. That there is in hiſtory ſufficient authen- 


ticity to render it uſeful, notwithſtanding 
all objections to the contrary. 


be obſerved in th ſtudy of i | 


HETHER the letter I now begin to 
write will be long or ſhort, I know 
not: but I find my memory is refreſhed, 
my imagination warmed, and matter flows 
in ſo faſt upon me, that I have not time to 
| preſs it cloſe. Since therefore you have 


provoked me to write, you muſt be content 
to take what follows. 


_ I nave nt 
naturally to apply to ourſelves what has 
happened to other men, and that examples 
take their force from hence; 1 
which hiſtory, as thoſe which 
offers to our reflection. What we do not 
believe to have happened therefore, we ſhall 
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not thus apply: and for want of the ſame 
application, ſuch examples will not have 
the fame effect. Antient hiſtory, ſuch 
antient hiſtory as I have deſcribed, is quite 
unfit therefore in this reſpect to anſwer the 
ends that every reaſonable man ſhould pro- 
poſe to himſelf in this ſtudy; becauſe fach 
antient hiſtory will never gain ſufficient 
credit with any reaſonable man. A tale 
well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
wrought up, may have a momentary effect 
upon the mind, by heating the imagination, 
furprizing the judgment, and affecting 
ſtrongly the paſſions. The Athenians are 
ſaid to have been tranſported into a kind 
martial phrenzy by the repreſentation of a 
tragedy of Axschvlus, and to have march 
ed under this influence from the theatre 
to the plains of MAR ATrHoꝗY. Theſe mo- 
mentary impreſſions might be managed, for 
aught I know, in ſuch manner as to contri- 
bute a little, by frequent repetitions of 
them, towards maintaining a kind of habi- 
tual contempt of folly, deteſtation of vice, 
and admiration of virtue in well-policed 
commonwealths. But then theſe impreſ- 
fions cannot be made, nor this little effect 
be wrought, unleſs the fables bear an ap- 
pearance of truth. When they bear this 
appearance, reaſon connives at the inno- 
cent fraud of i nation; reaſon * 
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in favor of probability, with thoſe ſtrict 
rules of criticiſm that ſhe has eſtabliſhed to 
try the truth of fact: but, after all, ſhe re- 
ceives theſe fables as fables; and as ſuch 
only ſhe permits imagination to make the 
moſt of them. If they pretended to be hi- 
ſtory, they would be ſoon ſubjected to ano- 
ther and more ſevere examination. What 
may have is the matter of an in- 

ious fable: what has happened, is that 
of an authentic hiſtory: the impreſſions 
which one or the other makes are in pro- 
portion. When imagination grows lawleſs 
and wild, rambles out of the precincts of 
nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fai- 
ries and enchanters, of events and of phae- 
nomena repugnant to univerſal experience, 
to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas, and 
to all the known laws of nature, reaſon does 
not connive a moment; but, far from re- 
ceiving ſuch narrations as hiſtorical, ſhe 
rejects them as unworthy to be placed even 
among the fabulaus. Such narrations 
therefore cannot make the ſlighteſt mo- 
— impreſſions on a mind fraught with 1 
and void of ſuperſtition. Im- 1 

| 


poſed by authority, and aſſiſted by artifice, \ 
the deluſion hardly prevails over common aj 
ſenſe; blind ignorance almoſt ſees, and raſh 0 
ſuperſtition hefirates: 6 

thu- 


gs rern . 

thuſiaſm and phrenſy can give credit to ſuch 
hiſtories, or apply ſuch examples. Don 
Qu1xoTE believed; but even Sau co 


. Warar I have ſaid will not be much con- 
troverted by any man who has red AMa- 
Dis of Gaul, or has examined our antient 
traditions without prepoſſeſſion. The truth 
is, the principal difference between them 
ſeems to be this. In Amapis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of abſurdities that are invent: 


ed without any regard to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief: antient tradi- 
tions are an 
ſome 


heap of fables, under which 
particular truths, inſcrutable, and 
therefore uſeleſs to mankind, may lie con- 
cealed; N N ner ne no- 
thing more, and yet impoſe themſelves 
Nr 
name of antient hiſtory, the foundations of 
modern fables, the materials with. which 
ſomany ſyſtems of fancy have been erected, 


Bur now, as men are apt to carry their 
judgments into extremes, there are ſome 
that will be ready to inſiſt that all hiſtory 
is fabulous, and that the very beſt is no; 
Sew than = prabebtc wah. tte 
contrived, and 1d 1 


— 
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truth and -faiſhood are indiſtinguiſſiably 
dlended together. All the inſtances, and 
all the common place arguments, that 
Barr and others have employed to eſta- 
bliſh this ſort of Pyrrhoniſm, will be quoted: 
and from thence it will be concluded, that 
if the pretended hiſtories of the firſt ages, 
and of the originals of nations, be too im- 
probable and too ill vouched to 

any degree 
have been writ later, that carry a greater 
air of probability, and that boaſt even co- 
temporary authority, are at leaſt inſufficient 
| > the dead of firm belief, which 


ufeful to mankind. ' But here that hap- 
pens which often happens: the premiſes 
are true, and the concluſion is falſe; be- 
cauſe a general axiom is eftabliſhed preca- 
riouſly on a certain number of partial ob- 
ſervations. This matter is of conſequence; 


ee =, mourn 


that we may give'to hiſtory. 

lenz then that Hiſtory has been 
purpoſely and ſyſtematically falſified in all 
ages, and that partiality and prejudice have 


_ occaſioned both voluntary and involuntary 
errors even in the beſt. Let me ſay wich- 


procure 
of belief, thoſe hiſtories that 


is neceſſary to render the ſtudy of them 


our offence, my lord, fince I may fay it 
— 1 


G 2 


rn. 
with truth and am able to prove it, that ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority has led the way to this 
corruption in all ages, and all religions. 
How monſtrous were the abſurdities that 
and ſuperſtition of nnking in the Pagan 
world, — 
and governments, their inſtitutions and 
rites, their laws and cuſtoms ? What op- 
portunities had they for ſuch i 
whilſt the keeping the records and collec- 
ting the traditions was in ſo many nations 
the peculiar office of this order of men? 
A cuſtom highly extolled by Joszenvs, but 
plainly liable to the groſſeſt frauds, and 
even 2 temptation to them. If the founda- 
tions of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity have been 
laid in truth, yet what numberleſs fables 
have been invented to raiſe, to embelliſh, 
and to ſupport theſe ſtructures, according 
to the intereſt and taſte of the ſeveral archi- 
tects? That the Jews have been guilty of 
this will be allowed: and, to the ſhame of 
Chriſtians, if not of Chriſtianity, the fa- 
thers of one church have no right to throw 
the firſt ſtone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate ſyſtematical tying has been prac- 
tiſed and encouraged from age to age; and 
among all the. pious frauds that have been 
employed to maintain a reverence and zeal 
for 


n 


opinions, and to ſettle our habits. This 


that they greater 
advantage, and they make truth ſerve as a 
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for their religion in the minds of men, this 


2 — 
and moſt ſucceſsful : an evident and expe: 
rimental proof, by the way, of what I 
and natural tendency of hiſtory to form our 


righteous was in fo much uſe and 
repute in the Greek church, that one M- 
TAPHRASTUS Wrote a treatiſe on the art of 
compoſing holy romances: the fact, if 1 
remember right, is cited by BaiLLET in his 
book of the lives of the ſaints. He and o- 
ther learned men of the Roman church 
have thought it of ſervice to their cauſe, 
fince the reſurrection of letters, to detect 
ſome impoſtures, and to depoſe, or to un- 
niche, ing to the French 


now and then a reputed ſaint; but they ſeem 


in doing this to mean no more than a ſort 
of compoſition: they give up ſome fables 
may defend others with 


ftalking-horſe to error. The fame ſpirit, 
that in the Eaſtern church, pre- 


-ailed in the Weſtern, and prevails ſtill. 
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little prieſt®, un during his 
life, and dubbed ſane bythe Jane 
after his Had the firſt miniſter 
17 the ſaint had been a ſaint 
ſtill. All France had kept his feſtival: 
and, ſince there are thouſands of eye wit- 
neſſes ready to atteſt the truth of all the 
miracles ſuppoſed to have been ght 
at his tomb, notwithſtanding the diſcou- 
ragement which theſe zealots have met with 
from the government; we may aſſure our 
ſelves, that theſe filly impoſtures would have 
been Tranknitted in alf the foltmar prenip of 
hiſtory, from the knaves of this age to the 
fools of the next. 


* 


Tus lying ſpirit has gone forth from 
eccleſiaſtical to other hiſtorians: and I 
; might Maran pages with inſtances of ex- 

travagant fables that have been invented in 
ſeveral nations, to celebrate their antiquity, 
to ennoble their originals, and to make them 
appear illuſtrious in the arts of peace and 
tte triumphs of war. When the brain 
is well heated, and devotion or vanity, 
| the ſemblance of virrue or real vice, and, a- 
bove all, diſputes andcomeeſts, haveinſpired 
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che effects are much the ſame, and hiſtory be- 
comes very often a lying panegyric or a ly- 
ing fatire; for different nations, or different 
parties in the ſame nation, belie one another 
without any reſpect for truth, as they mur- 
der one another without any regard to right 
or ſenſe of humanity. Religious zeal may 
that the effects of it have been more ſangui- 
nary, and the malice more unrelenting. In 
er eee 
A ion: different 
—_— RE on 
{Qs ofthe ſame religion; and, in like man- 
ner, nation has had better quarter from na- 
tion, chan party from party. Dur, in all 
reer 
lives: they have endeavoured to intereſt 
paſterity in their quarrels, and by render- 
ing hiſtory ſubſervient to this wicked pur- 
— they have done their utmoſt to per · 
petuate ſcandal, and to immortaliſe their 
animoſity. The Heathen taxed the Jews 
even with idolatry; the Jews joined with 
the Heathen to render Chriſtianity odious: 
'but the church, who beat them at their 
own weapons during theſe conteſts, has had 
this further triumph over them, as well as 

1 


64 in 
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in her own pale: the works of thoſe who 
have writ her have been def 


and whatever ſhe advanced, ws juſtify her 
ſelf and to defame her adverſaries, is pre- 
ferved in her annals, and the writings of 
her doctors. 


Taz charge of corrupting hiſtory, inthe 
cauſe of has been always com- 
mitted to the moſt famous champions, 
and greateſt ſaints of each church; and, if I 
was not more afraid of tiring, than of 
ſcandalifing your lordſhip, I could quote 
to you examples of modern churchmen who 
have endeavoured to juſtify foul language 
by the New teſtament, and cruelty by the 
Old: nay, what is execrable beyond ima- 
gination, and what ſtrikes horror into 
every mind that entertains due ſentiments 
of the Being, Gop himſelf has 
been cited for rallying and inſulting Apa 
after his fall. In 2 this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and 
the tools of every party. What accuſations 
of idolatry and ſuperſtition have not-been 
brought, and aggravated againſt the Ma- 
 homerans? Thoſe wretched Chriſtians whd 
returned from thoſe wars, ſo improperly 
called the holy wars, rumoured theſe ſto- 
rigs about the Weſt: and you may find, in 

| ſome 
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forme of the old chroniclers and romance- 
writers, as well as poets, the Saracens 
called Paynims; tho ſurely they were much 
further off from any ſuſpicion of polytheiſm, 
than thoſe who called them by that name. 
When MAanoMer the ſecond took Conſtan- 
tinople in the fifreenth century, the Ma- 
hometans began to be a little better, and 
bur a little better known, than they had 
been before, to theſe parts of the world. 
But their religion, as well as their cuſtoms 


and manners, was ſtrangely miſrepreſented 


by the Greek refugees that fled from the 
Turks: and the terror and hatred which 
this people had inſpired by the rapidity of 
their conqueſts, and by their ferocity, 
made all theſe ſentations univer- 
ſally paſs for truths. Many ſuch inſtances 
may be collected from MaxAccio's refu- 
tation of the koran, and RERLAN DUS has 


publiſhed a very valuable treatiſe on pur- 


poſe to refute theſe calumnies, and to juſtify 
the Mahometans. Does not this example 
incline your lordſhip to think, that the 
Heathens, and the Arians, and other here- 
ties, would not appear quite fo abfurd in 
their opinions, nor fo abominable in their 
practice, as the orthodox Chriſtians have 
them; if ſome REeLanvDvus 
could: ariſe, with the materials neceſſary 
ro their juſtification in his hands? He 

who 


who reflects on the circumſtances that at- 
tended letters, from the time when Con- 
STANTINE, inſtead of uniting the characters 
of emperor and ſovereign pontiff in him- 
felf when he became Chriſtian, as they 
were united in him and all the other em- 
perors in the Pagan ſyſtem of government, 
gave ſo much independent wealth and 
power v6 the clergy, and the means of ac- 
ſo much more: he who carries 
theſe reflections on through all the latter 
empire, and through thoſe ages of igno- 
.rance and ſuperſtition, wherein it was hard 
10 ſay which was greateſt, the tyranny of 
the clergy, or the ſervility of the laity : he 
who conſiders the extreme ſeverity, for 
inſtance, of the laws made by Tnzopos us 
in order to ſtifle every writing that the or- 
xhodox clergy, that is, the clergy then in fa- 
ſhion, diſſiked; or the character and influence 
of ſuch a prieſt as Gn RO called the great, 
. who proclaimed yartoallheathen | in 
order tu promote Chriſtianverity;and flatter- 
ed BRUNEHAULT, and abetted Pnoc as: he 
who conſiders all theſe things, I ſay, will 
not be at a laſs to find the reaſons, why 
hiſtory, both that which was writ hefore, 
and à great part of that which has been 
writ.ſince the Chriſtian aera, is come to us 


fo imperfect and fo corrupt. * 
5 HEN 
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Warn the imperfection is due to a total 
want of memorials, either becauſe none 
written, or becauſe they 
have been loſt by devaſtations of countries, 
extirpations of people, and other accidents 
is © feng: core of thaie; or dermef: wank, 
malice, and policy have joined their en- 
deavours to deſtroy them purpoſely; we 
muſt be content to remain in our ignorance, 
and there is no great harm in that. Se- 
cure from being deceived, I can ſubmit to 
be uninformed. But when there is not a 
total want of memorials, when ſome have 
been loſt or 3 and others have 


were 


or nation, and much more that of any ſect 
or „ without having the means of con- 
fronting it with ſome other iſtory. A rea- 
ſonable man will not be thus implicit. He 
rr 
fingle, but on concurrent 

be da a . e 
ly: if there be a little ſuch, he will pro- 


portion his aſſent or diſſent accordingly. 
| gleam of light, | 


foreign 
a whole ſyſtem of falſhood : andrea they 
» 
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or inadver- 
tency. Examples wheel I could 
produce. Upon the whole matter, in 
theſe caſes we cannot be deceived — 
unleſs we pleaſe: and therefore there is no 
reaſon to eſtabliſh Pyrrhoniſm, that we may 


avoid the ridicule of credulity. 


Ix all other caſes, there is leſs reaſon ill 


to do ſo; for when hiſtories and hiſtori- 


cal memorials abound, even thoſe that are 
falſe ſerve to the diſc of the truth. In- 
fpired by different paſſions, and contrived 
for oppoſite purpoſes, they contradict; 
and, contradicting, they convict one ano- 
ther. Criticiſm ſeparates the ore from the 
drofs, and extracts from various authors 
a ſeries of true hiſtory, which could not 
have been found entire in any one of them, 
and will command our affent, when it is 
formed with judgment, and repreſented 
with candor. If this may be done, as it 
has been done ſometimes, . 

authors who writ on ſe to deceive; 
how much more eaſily, and more effectual- 
ly may it be done, with the help of thoſe 


who paid 2 greater regard to truth? In a 
multitude of writers there will be always 


ſome, either incapable of groſs prevarica- 


non 
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tion from the fear of being diſcovered, and 
of acquiring infamy whilſt they ſeek for 
fame; or elſe attached to truth upon a no- 
dier and furer principle. It is certain that 
theſe, even the laſt of them, are fallible. 
| Bribed by ſome paſſion or other, the former 
may venture now and then to propagate a 
fdhood, oe w Whale « wack; like the 
painter that drew in profile, as Lucian 
ſays, the picture of a prince that had but 
one eye. MonTacne objects to the me- 
morials of Du BzLLay, that tho the groſs 
of the facts be truly related, yet theſe au- 
thors turned every thing they mentioned to 


the advantage of their maſter, and men- 
tioned 


nothing which could not beſo turn- 
ed. The old fellow's words are worth 
De contourner le jugement 
2 ſouvent contre raiſon 4 
* notre avantage, & d' obmettre tout ce 
* qu'il y a de chatouilleux en la vie de leur 
„ maiſtre, ils en font meſticr.” Theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe, deviate occaſionally and 
voluntarily from truth; but even they 
who are attached to it the mot religiouſiy 
may ſlide ſometimes into imyoluntary error. 
In matters of hiſtory we prefer very juſtly 
cotemporary authority; and yet cotem- 
porary authors are the moſt hable to be 
warped from the ſtraight rule of truth, in 


writing 
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writing on ſubjects which have affected them 
trongly, et quorum pars magna fuerunt. 


I am fo perſuaded of this from what I have 


felt in myſelf, and obſerved in others, that 
if life and health enough fall to my ſhare, 
and I am able to finiſh what I meditate, a 
kind of hiſtory, from the late queen's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, 
there will be no materials that I ſhall exa- 
mine more ſcrupulouſly and ſeverely, than 
thoſe of the time when the events to- be 
ſpoken of were in tranſaction. But tho the 
writers of theſe two ſorts, bath of whom 
pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admit, are fallible; 
yet this fallibility will not be ſufficient to 
give color to iſm. Where their 
fincerity as to fact is doubtful, we ſtrike out 
truth by the confrontation of different ac- 
counts: as we ſtrike out ſparks of fire by 
the colliſion of flints and ſteel. Where their 


even os Thus 3 
— but he exaggerates a little, that 


Guic- 
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GuiccilarDIN no where aſcribes any one 
action to a yirtuous, but every one to a vi- 


Lee r Something like this has 
to Tacitus: and, not- 
— all the ſprightly looſe obſer- 
vations of MonTAGNE in one of his eſſays, 
where he labours to prove the contrary, 


read P.uTarcn's compariſons in what lan- 


guage you pleaſe, I am of Bopin's mind, 
will 


you will perceive that they were made by 
a Greek. In ſhort, my lord, the favora- 
been often interrupted, and are now over 
in fo many countries, that truth penetrates 
even into thofe where lying continues till 
to be part of the policy ecclefiaſtical and 
civil; or where, to ſay the beſt we can ſay, 
truth is never ſuffered to appear, till ſhe has 


paſſed through hands, out of which ſhe ſel- 
22 — 


ew it is 8 conclude this 
et nnd atritos wet treat 
mne 
vouring to eſtabliſh univerſal 
in marters of hiſtory; derauſe there are few 
our ſome miſtakes; and that prove the bo- 
dy of. hiſtory which we poſſeſs, ſince an- 


— 
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bent memorials here been © ex- 
amined, and modern memorials have been 
fo multiplied, to contain in it ſuck a pro- 
bable ſeries of events, eaſily diſtingniſha- 
ble from the improbable, as force the aſſent 
of every man ho is in his ſenſes, and are 
therefore ſufficient to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of the ſtudy of hiſtory. I might have 
appealed perhaps, without entering into the 
argument at all, to any nan of candor, 
whether his doubts concerning the truth 
of hiſtory have hindered him from apply- 
ing che examples be has met with in it, 
from judging of the preſent, and ſome- 


times of the ſuture, by the paſt? whether 
he has not been touched with reyerence 


and admiration, at the virtue and wiſdom 
of ſome men, and of ſome ages; and whe- 
1 ion and con- 
tempt for others? whether "EPAMINONDAS, 
or 4 For inſtanee, the Don, or 
the Scip1os, have not raiſed in his mind a 


flame of public ſpirit; and private virtue ? 
and whether he has not N 
hortor at the proſcripiior 


SyLLAa, at the 


and AcHiLLAas, and at the 3 
elty of an infant king? *« "Quis non con- 
2 et contra Syllae pro- 
& fcri- 
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“ ſcriptionem concitatur ? Quis non Tuz- 
„ opoTo, et ACHILLAE, et ipſi puero, non 

te puerile auſo facinus, infeſtus eſt ?” If all 
this be a digreſſion therefore, your lord- 
ſhip will be ſo good as to excuſe it. 
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II. Wnar has been ſaid concerning the 
multiplicity of hiſtories, and of hiſtorical 
memorials, where with our libraries abound 

ſince the reſurrection of letters happened, 
and the art of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another rule, that ought 
to be obſerved by every man who intends 
to make a real improvement, and to be- 
come wiſer as well as better, by the ſtudy 

2 I hinted at this rule in a for- 

"mer letter, where I ſaid that we ſhould nei- 
ther grope in the dark, nor wander in the 

light. Hiſtory muſt have a certain degree 
of probability, and authenticity, or the ex- 

amples we find in it will not carry a force 
ſufficient to make due impreſſions on our 


minds, nor to illuſtrate nor to ſtrengthen 


= or 4 — 
o T 5 


the precepts of philoſophy and the rules of 
good policy. But beſides, when hiſtories 


have this neceſſary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much diſcernment to be em- 
ployed in the choice and the uſe we make 
of them. Some are to be red, ſome are 
to be ſtudied; and ſome may be neglected 

H entirely, 
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entirely, not only without detrimene, but 
with advantage. . Some are the, proper ob- 
jects of one mans curjolity, ſome of an- 
other's, and ſome of all mens; but all hiſtory 
is not an object of curioſity for any man. 
Hewhoimproperly, wantonly, and abſurdly 
makes it ſo, indulges a ſort of canine ap- 
petite: the curioſity of one, like the hun- 
ger of the other, devours ravenouſly and 
without diſtinction whatever falls in it's 
way; but neither of them digeſts. They 
heap crudity upon crudity, and nouriſh | 
and improve nothing but their 
Some ſuch characters I have known, tho 
it is not the moſt common extreme into 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I 
knew in this country. He joined, to a more 
than athletic ſtrength of body, a prodigious 
memory; „ 
He had red almoſt conſtantly twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years; and had heaped together as 
muchlearning as could be crowded into an 
head. In the courſe of my acquaintance 
with him, I conſulted him once or twice, 
not oftener; for I found this maſs of learn- 
ing of as little uſe to me as to the owner. 
The man was communicative enough; but 
nothing was diſtinct in < He How 
could it be otherwiſe? he had never ſpared 
| time 
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time to think, all was employed in reading. 
His reaſon had not the merit of common 
mechaniſm. When you preſs a watch or 
pull a clock, they anſwer your queſtion with 

preciſion; for they repeat exactly the hour 
of the day, and 21 750 you neither more nor 
leſs than you deſire to know. But when you 
aſked this man a queſt on, he overwhelmed 
you by pouring forth all that the ſeveral 
terms or words of your queſtion recalled to 
his memory: and if he omitted any thing, 
it was that very thing to which the ſenſe of 
the whole queſtion ſhould have led him and 
confined him. To aſk him a queſtion, was 
to wind up a fpring in his memory, that 
rattled on with vaſt rapidity, and confuſed 
noiſe, till the force of it was fpent: and you 
went away with all the noiſe in your ears, 
ſtunned and un-informed. I never left him 
that I was not ready to ſay to him, Dieu 
«© yous faſſe la grace 2 moins ſa- 
„ vant!” a wiſh that La MoTaus LE VAVER 
mentions upon ſome occafion or other, and 
that he would have done well to have ap- 
plied to himſelf upon many. 


Hz who reads with diſcernment and 
choice, will acquire lefs learning, but more 
knowledge: and as this knowledge is col- 
2 with deſign, and cultivated with art 

H 2 and 
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be be able to think, » without which it 


_ them at much expence, and have neither 
leiſure nor fkill to frame them into proper 


_ what 


build. But then to what x 
_ quarries of ſtone, all theſe - — 
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and method, it will be at all times of im- 
mediate and ready uſeto himſelf and others. 


Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang'd in order; and diſpos d with grace: 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſe; 

But to be found, when need requires, with caſe. 
You remember the verſes, my lord, in our 
friend's Effay on criticiſm, which was the 
work of his childhood almoſt; but is ſuch 


no other, thatI know, has raiſed in his viper 


Hz a this diſcernment 


and choice, and, like Bopm's pupil, re- 
ſolves to read all, will not have time, no nor 


capacity neither, to do any thing elſe. He 


is imipertinent to read; nor to act, without 
ut to think. He will aſſem- 


ble materials with tuch pains, and purchaſe 


ſcantlings, or to them for uſe: To 
ern he hufband his: time, 
or learn architecture? he has no d o 


4M theſe 


land and lime, all theſe foreſts of vak*and 


deal? 
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Gale. Magno impendio temporum, ma- 
<«< ana alienarum aurium moleſtia, laudatio 
e haec conſtat, O hominem literatum 
«© Simus hoc titulo ruſticiore contenti, O 
« virum bonum!“ We may add, and Sz- 
NECA might have added in his own ſtyle, 
and according to the manners and charac- 
ters of his own age, another title as ruſtic, 
and as little in faſhion, ** O virum ſapien- 
< tia ſua ſimplicem, et ſimplicitate 4 ſa- 
<< pientem! O.virum utilem ſibi, ſuis, rei- 
40 publicae, et humano generi!” I have faid 
ML — already, but no matter, it cannot 
be too often, that the drift of all 
philoſophy, and of all f 
_ ought to be the — better men, and 
better citizens. Thoſe ſtudies, which have 
no intention towards improving our moral 
—_— have no pretence to be ſtyled 
areas —_ cal. *Quis eſt enim,” lays TULLY 
fices, © qui nullis officii praeceptis 
3 philoſophum ſe augeargicere?” 
Whatever political ſpeculations, inſtead of 
| us to be uſeful to ſociety and to 
Promote the happineſs of mankind, are on- 
ly ſyſtems for gratifying private ambition, 
and private intereſts at the pub- 
lic expence; all ſuch, 1 fay, deſerve to be 
burnt, and the authors of them to ſtarve, 
like Macnriaver, in a jail. 
H 3 LET- 
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I. The great uſeof hiſtory, properly ſo cal- 
led, as diſtinguiſhed from the writings of 
mere annaliſts and antiquaries. 


IT. Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 
III. Some idea of a complete hiſtory. 


IV. Further cautions to be obſerved in this 
ſtudy, and the regulation of it accord- 
ing to the different profeſſions, and fitua- 
tions of men: above all, the uſe to be 
made of it (1) by divines, and (2) by 
thoſe who are called to the ſervice of their 

country. 


REMEMBER my laſt letter ended ab- 
ruptly, and a long interval has fince 
paſſed : ſo that the thread I had then ſpun 
has flipt from me. I will try to recover 
it, and to purſue the taſk your lordſhip has 
obliged me to continue, Beſides the plea- 
ſure of obeying your orders, it is likewiſe 
of ſome advantage to myſelf, to recollect 

+ my 
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my thoughts, and reſume a ſtudy in which l 
was converſant formerly. For nothing can 
be more true than that ſaying of Soroꝝ re- 
ported by Pl Aro, tho cenſured by him, im- 
pertinently enough in one of his wild books 
of laws Aſſidue addiſcens, ad fenjum ve- 
<« njo.”* The truch ĩs, the moſt knowing man, 
in the courſe of the longeſt life, — — 
always much to learn, and the wiſeſt and 
beſt much to improve. This rule will hold 
in che knowledge and improvement to be 
acquired by che ſtudy of hiſtory: and 
herefore even be who has gone to this ſchool 
in his youth, ſhould hôt neglect it in his 
age. I read in Eve,” fays MonTacse, 
« what another man does not: and Pxu- 
e Ane red there what I do not.” Juſt 
ſo the ſame man may read at fifty what he 
did not read in the ſame book at five and 
twenty: at leaſt I have found it ſo, by wy 
2 many occaſions. 


By. comparing, in this ſtudy, the' expe- 
rience of other men and other ages with our 
own, we improye both: we analyſe, as it 
were, philoſophy. We reduce all the abſ- 
tract ſpeculations of ethics, and all the ge- 

-neral rules of human policy, to their 2 
| principles, With theſe advantages every 
man may, tho few men do, advance daily 
towards thoſe ideas, thoſe increated efſen- 


geg 
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ces a Platonift would. fay, which no human 
ercature] eam reach ju. practice, but in the 
che. do whick the perierhignaf 


of this kind renders a man better, and wiſer 
for himſelf, for his family, for the little 


community 

great community of the world. Be not ſur- 
priſed, my Lord, at the order in which 
I place theſe objects. Whatever order divines 
and moraliſts, who contemplate the 


belonging to theſc objetts, may place chem 


— 


in, this is the order they hold in nature: 
and 1 have always thought that we 22 
lead ourſelves and others to private virtue, 

more effectually by a due obſervation of 
this order, 5 
— oO i ee eee 
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As the ſmall pebble. ftirs the peaceful Jake. 
The center thay'd, > cace lxalt faceaudy ; 


. Another 
feſt i will embace, 


d fill a 
Friend, parent, 1 
OS TEL anal oe: ” * 


80 figs bur Gicnd Porn; ay led and W 
1 believe. So I fhall prove too, if I miſ- 
take not, in an epiſtle I am about to write 
to him, in order to complete a ſet that were 


Vit ſome years ago. 
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A MAN of my ige, who retyras to-the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, has no time to- loſe, be- 
cauſe he has little to live: a man of your 
lordſhip's age has no time to loſe, becauſe 


he has much to do. For different reaſons 
therefore the ſame rules will ſuit us. Nei- 


ther of us muſt grope in. the dark, neither 
of us muſt wander in the light. I have dane 
the firſt formerly a good deal; ne verba mi- 
<« hi darentur; ne aliquid effe, in hac recon- 
5 dit antiquitatis ſcientia, magni ac ſecreti 
boni judicaremus.” If you take my word, 
you will throw none of your time away in the 
fame manner: and 1 ſhall have the lefs re- 
gret for that which I have miſpent, if I per- 
ſuade you to haſten down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as 
wellas more authentic hiſtories of ages more 
modern. In the ſtudy of theſe we ſhall find 
many a complete ſeries of events, preceded 


dy a deduction of their immediate and re- 


mote cauſes, related in their full extent, 
and accompanied with ſuch a detail of cir- 
cumſtances, and characters, as may tranſ- 
port the attentive reader back to the very 
time, make him a party to the councils, 


_ actor in the whole ſcene of affairs. 


Such draughts as theſe, either found in hi- 


ſtory or extracted by our own application 


from 
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from it, and ſuch alone, are truly uſeful. 
Thus hiſtory becomes what ſhe qught to 
be, and what ſhe has been ſometimes called, 
<< magiſtra vitae, the miſtreſs, like philoſo- 
phyof human lite. If ſhe is not this, ſhe is at 
beft << nuntia vetuſtatis, the gazetteof anti- 


quity, or a dry regiſter of uſeleſs anecdotes, 

Svxzrox1vs ſays that T1Bzr1vs uſed to en- 
quire of the gratamarians, quae mater He- 
<* cubae? quod Achillis nomen inter virgines 
fuiſſet? quid Syrenescantare {int ſolitae? 
SENECA mentions certain Greek authors, 


ther SapphO was acomman whore, with o- 
ther points ofequahimportance : and I make 
ne doubt but that a man, better acquainted 
than I have the hopor to be-with the learn- 
ed perſons of our on country, might find 
ſome who have diſcovered ſeveral anecdotes 
concerning the giant ALBION, conce 

SAMOTHES the ſon or Britothe grandſon of 
Jarnzr, and concerning BxuTus who led 


a colony into our. iſland after the fiege of 


Troy, as the others re-peopled it, after the 
deluge. But ten millions of ſuch anecdotes 
as theſe, tho they were true; and complete 
authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, 
of Greek or Latin, of Gallic or Britiſh, of 
French or Saxon re cords, would be of no 


value 


who. examined very accurately, whether 
ANACRE9N loved wine or wamenbeſt, whe- 
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value in my ſenſe, W 

our improvement in wiſdom and virtue; if 

— — 
a mention of re- 

markable events in the order of time, like 

journals, CET En, 1 fs 


2 n ane 
po ans in hi in which we find rather the heads 
0 that deſerves to 
be called Kftory 132 
Weile The firſt do neither 
honor to themſelves nor good to mankind; 
for ſurely the abridger is in a form below 
the tranſlator: and the book, at leaſt the 
hiſtory, that wants to be abridged, does 
not deſerve to be red. They have done an- 
ciently a great deal of hurt by ſubſtituting 
many # bad bock in the place of a good one; 
and by giving occafion' to men, who con- 
tented the ſelves with extracts and a 
ments, to neglect and, through their ne- 
glect, to lofe the invaluable originals: 
1 which reaſon J eurſe ConsSTANTINE 
PorPnAYROGENETES as heartily as I 
0 Gizcory, The ſecond are of ſome uſe, 
Þ far as they contribute to preſerve public 
Events. "Bur they who are thus employed 
1 have 
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private paſſages on which all public fran, 
actions depend, and as ſeldom the ſkall and 
the talents neceſſary to put what they do 
know well together : they cannot fee the 
working of the mine, but their induſtry 
collects the matter that is thrown out. It 
is the buſineſs, or it ſhould be ſo, of others 
to ſeparate the pure ore. from the droſs, 
— into coin, and to enrich not en- 
cumber . When there N 
quaries, may Journaliſts 
vale br here are 1 iran. * 


In. is "oak while to obſerye the pro- 
_greſs that the Romans and the Greeks made 
towards hiſtory. The Romans had. j jour- 
naliſts or annaliſts from the very beginning 
of their ſtate. _ In the ſixth century, or ve- 
ry near it at ſooneſt, they began to have an- 
tiquaries, and. ſome attempts were made 
| towards writing of hiſtory. I call theſe firſt 
hiſtorical productions attempts only or eſ- 
ſays: and they were no more, neither among 
the Romans nor among the Greeks. © Grae- 
ci ipſi ficinitioſcriptitaruntur noſter Caro, 
| « ut PicToR, ut Piso.“ It is Ax rox, 
iumvir, my lord, but his grandfather the 
famous orator, who fays this in the ſecond | 
2 book 
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book of TuLLy De oratore: he adds after- 
wards, Itaque qualis apud Graecos Pax- 
* RECYDES; HEILANIcus, AcustLAus, alii- 
que permulti, talis noſter CA ro, et Pie- 
ror, et Piso“. I know that Ax rox 
ſpeaks here ſtrictly of defect of ſtyle and 
want of oratory. They were tantummodo 
* narratores, non exornatores,” as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf: but as they wanted ſtyle and 
{ſkill to write in ſuch a manner as might 
anſwer all the ends of hiſtory, ſo they want- 
ed materials. PuzrxtcyDes writ { ing 
about IpHIOENIA, and the feſtivals of Bac- 
chus. HELILANIcus was a ee 
and AcustlAus graved genealogies on 
plates of braſs. Picrox, who is calledby L1- 
vy < ſcriptorum antiquiffimus,” publiſhed, 
I think, ſome ſhort annals of his own time. 
Neither he nor Piso could have fufficient 
materials for the hiſtory of Rome; nor Ca- 
To, I preſume, even for the antiquities of 
Italy. The Romans, with the other peo- 
ple of that country, were then juſt riſing 
out of barbarity, and growing acquainted 
with letters; for thofe that the Grecian 
colonies might bring into Sicily, and the 
ſouthern parts of Italy, ſpred little, or laſted 
— made in the whole no figure. And 
whatever learning might have flouriſhed a- 


mong the ancient Etrurians, which was 
perhas 
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perhaps at moſt nothing better than aungu- 
ry, and divination, and ſuperſtitious rites, - 
which were admired and cultivated in ig- ”' 
worn out of memory. Pedants, who would 
impoſe all the traditions of the four firſt 
ages of Rome, for authentic hiſtory, have 
inſiſted much on certain annals, of which 
mention is made in the very place I have juſt 
now quoted. Ab initio rerum Romanarum, 


ſays the ſame interlocutor, uſque ad P. 
«© MucivM pontificem maximum, res om- 
" nes ſingulorum annorum mandabat literis 


« effer populo cognoſcendi; iidemque « e- 

4 tiam nunc annales maximi nominantur.””. 
But, my lord, be pleaſed to take notice, 
that the very diftin&tion I make is made 
here between a bare annalift and an hifto- 
rian: © erat hiſtoria nihil aliud”, in theſe 
early days, ** nifi annalium confeCtio”. Take 
notice hikewiſe, by the way, that Livy, whoſe 
particular application it had been to ſearch | 
into this. matter, affirms poſitively that the 
greateſt part of all public and private mo- 
numents, among which he ſpecifies theſe 
very annals, had been deſtroyed in the ſack 
of Rome by the Gauls: and PruTarca 
cites CLopius for the ſame aſſertion, in the 
liſe ol Nx x: A Poul s. Take notice, inthe 


laſt 
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laſt place, of that which is more i 

ly to our preſent purpoſe. Theſe — 
could contain nothing more than ſhort mi- 
nutes or memorandums hung up in a table 
à the pontiff s houſe, like the rules of the 
game in a billiard-room, and much ſuch 
as we have in the epitomies prefixed 


hiſtory 
to the books of Livy or of any other hiſto- 
rian, in lapidary inſcriptions, or in Joape 

modern almanacs. Materials for hiſtory 
were no doubt, but ſcanty and inſufficient; 


into the door of a temple, that the number 
of years might be reckoned by the number 
of nails. Such in ſhort as we have in monk- 
iſh annaliſts, and other ancient chroniclers 
HI but not ſuch as can 
entitle the authors of them to be called hi- 
ſtorians, nor can enable others to write hi- 
ſtory in that fulneſs in which it muſt be writ- 
ten to become a leſſon of ethics and politics. 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their 

infancy: and the few paſſages of that time, 
which they retain, are not ſuch as deſerved 
moſt to be remembered; but ſuch as, being 
moſt proportioned to that age, made the 
impreſſions on their minds. In 
thoſe nations that preſerve their dominion 


long 
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long; and grow up ww manhood, thEe@hnt 
as Well as the neceſſary arts and ſcienees are 
improved to ſoine degree of perfection: and 
 kiſtory; chat was at firſt intended only to re- 
cord the names, or perhaps the general cha- 


mit in groſs the remarkable events of every 


. 
"and 2 nodler end. 


1 Fes 2 among th Greeks 


_ rafters of ſome famous men, and to tranſ- 
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5 loq̃uacity of the Gre 1 made em 
incapable of keeping up ta the true ſtandagd 
of hillory: and even ;Poyyawus and Bro- 
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great Raman authots. Many . principal 
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. drmtoncer arte 
Hgured at that time on che 
public” Rage, ate to de ſeen chere In 2 
ſtronger aud truer light than they would 
— — if de had writ pur- 
— — — 
— promiſes Er- 
dium opus, quod kutrat: in cheſauris twig,” 
He would hardly have unmaſked in ſuch a 
wor as freely as in familiar occaſional 
letters Por EY, Care, BA 
ſelf; che four men of Rome, — x aver 
he dwelt with che greateſt. complacency: 
The age in which Livy flouriſhed abound- 
ich ſuch materials tas theſe : they were 
freſſt, they were authentic p; ĩt was eaſy to pro- 
eure them, it was ſafe to employ them. How 
be did employ them in executing the ſecond 
De 
of the firſt: and, I on to y 
Ma I hould be glad to exchange, if it 
what-wekaye'of this-hiftory 
for what We have not. Would you not be 
glad, my” — 


5 — nadie dcbareee th 
Britain. But it — — hw as 
"ble; and * is ler che | "re | of 
far eploring 3 dete will ro une — 
nen 03 & _ _ 21 cam 2603 bits 
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true judgment concerning the matters con · 
tained in it. Naled facts, without the cauſes 
that produced them and the circumſtances 


that uccompanied them, are not- fuffici- 


ent to characteriſe actions or counſels. The 
nice degrees of wiſdom and of folly, of vir- 
tue and of vice, wilt; not only be undiſto- 
verable in them; but we muſt be very of- 


22 to rr — — | 


thetrue idea pe egy wes an 


and the more it inſtructs us, the more wor- 


thy to be rejected it appears to them, I have 
aid and allowed enough to content any rea- 
ſonable man about the of hiſto- 
ry. I have owned that the beſt are defec- 
tive, and I will add in this place ag obſer- 
vation which did not, I think, occur to me 
before. Con;ecture is not... always. diſtin- 
Saen perhaps as. it gught 39 bes. fo har 


ſyſtem 
really produce them, tho it might poſſibly 


14 this 
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1 
a reaſon for examining and comparing au- 
thorities, and for preferring ſome, not for re- 
3 mana on wg 
confeſs equal in many reſpects to Lrvy, as 
I ſhould not ſcruple to prefer his country- 
man 'Gurcciarnin to Tnucrpmzs in eve- 
ry reſpect; Davita, my lord, was accuſ- 
2 —ů —— hiſtory, 
or at leaſt was. ſuſpected, of too much re- | 


his 


ſuſpicions to the: 
ä —— 
a principal actor too, in many of the ſcenes 
that DaviLa recites. GI ARD, ſecreta- 
ry to this duke, and no contemptible bio- 
grapher, relates, that this hiſtory came down 
to the place where the old man reſided in 
Gaſcony, a little befare his death; that he 
red it to him, that the duke confirmed the 
truth. of the narrations in it, and ſeerhed 
—— by what means the author 


could 
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could be ſo well informed of the moſt ſecret 
— gary times. 
„ Tb n a, * 
IV. I ae dd end en a heed, 
and your lordſhip may be induced per- 
haps; by*Wwhat I have- faid, to think with 
me, that ſuch hiſtories as theſe, whether 
ancient or modern; deſerve alone to be ſtu- 
died. Let us leave the eredulous learned to 
write: hiſtory without materials, or to ſtudy 
thoſe who do ſo; to wrangle about ancient 
traditions, - and to ring different changes on 
the ſame ſet of bells. Let us leave the ſcep- 
tics, in modern as well as ancient hiſtory; 
to triumph in the notable diſcovery of the 
of another, or in-the various dates and con- 
tradictory circumſtances which they find in 
weekly gazettes and monthly mercuries. 
Whilſt they are thus employed, your tord- 
ſhip and I will proceed, if you pleaſe, to 
conſider more cloſelythan we have yet done, 
the rule mentioned above; that I mean of 


ory, that of not 
wandering. in the light, which is as * 
ry a5 that * in the dark. 


Man is the ſubject of every heey; 
and to know him well, we 2 ſee him 


and 


ſearching; and to 


we are able he +0 ſupply his negle&t by 
our own attention and i : and when 

He gives us a good hiſtory of Peruvians or 
Mexicans, of Chineſe or Tartars, of Muſ- 
covites or Negroes, we may blame him, 
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if we do not make it a good leflon of phi- 
loſophy. This being the general uſe of hi- 
ſtory, it is not to be neglected. Every one 
may make it, Who is able to read and 
to reflect on what he reads: and every one 
who makes it will find, in his degree, the 
henefit that ariſes from an early acquaint- 
ance contracted in this manner with man- 
Find. We are not any paſſengers: or ſo- 
Joouxners in thia world, but we are abſulute 


rangers a the n a we make init. 


„** 
qually inſtructive. In this purſuit of knaw- 
_ ledge an iments fab . to us: 
the hiſtories of Feile counties, parts 


cular 


writ on all theſe various ſubjects, 


140 ; * ET TER 0 


—— — — Bur 
we muſt not ramble in this field without 
A 2k 
e 


Arte ee e e 
ſo much 
has been ſaid by learned men concerning all 
thoſe that deſerve attention, and their ſeve- 
ral characters are'fo welteftabliſhed, that it 
would be 4 ſort af pedatitic affectation to 
lead your le through ſo voluminous, 
and at the ſamẽ᷑ time ſd edſy, a detail. I paſs 
it over therefore in order to obſerve,” that 
as ſoch as we have taker: this general view 
of mankind; and of the cburſt of human 
afairs-ir different ages and different parts 


of the world, we ought to apply, and, the 
ſhortneſs of human life conſidered, to con- 


fine ourfelves almoſt 


entirely, in our ſtudy 
of hiſtory; to füch hiſtories 2s have an im- 


mediate relation to our: or to 
our ran and” ſituation in the ſociety to 
which we belong. Let me inſtance in the 
* neee 
en agqaae 7 A 

(1) Ian bid to moch e a 


hare whichdivinesofalreliginshavetaken 
in 
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in the corruption. of hiſtory, chat L | 


baue anathęmas pronounced againſt me, no 
doubt, in the eaſt and the weſt, by, the 
dairo, the mufti, and the pope, if hel 
letters were ſubmitted to eccleſiaſtical cen; 
ſure; for ſurely, my lord, the clergy = 
a better title, than * of Apollo, to be 


called 2 5 dad ru 


can no corrupt? =. 
un ine SIDES 

one. But as. 1 peak in this place 
of chriſtian 5 5 . 0 I. Mean to 
peak of fuch of them particularly as may 
be called divines without any ſnęer; of ſuch 
of them, for ſome ſuch I think there. are, 
as believe . themſelves, and would have 
mankind believe; not for temporal but 
ſpiritual intereſt, nat for the fake. of the 
clergy, but for the ſake of mankind... Now 
it has been long matter of aſtoniſhment to 


me, how ſuch perſans as theſe could take 


ä A AT.90 
metaphyſics, revelation on philoſophy, and 
matters of fact on abſtract reaſoning ?... A 
religion founded onthe authority of a divine 
miſſion, confirmed by . prophecies and mi- 
racles, appeals to facts: ane tells wel 


E 2 12 
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de proved as all. other facts that paſs for au- 
rhentie are proved; for faith, fo reaſonable 
after this proof, is abfurd before ir. If they 
are thus , the religion will prevail 
withour the aſſiſtance of fo much profound 
ing: if they are nor thus ane 
anthoriry of je will fink tn the world oven. 
with this aſſiſtance. The divines object in 
their diſputes with atheiſts, and they object 
very jultly, that theſe men require impro- 
z proofs that are not ſuited to the | 
they mean, to fall into the ſame 
abſurdity themſelves in their diſputes with f 
theiſts, and to din i 
that are open to proper proofs? The mat- : 
ter is of great moment, my lord, and! 
mike ne ed far and whe gs | 
me to dwelt a little on it. A ſerious and : 


hiſtory and chronology relative to it, is in- 
cumbent on fuch reverend "as are 
here ſpoken of, on a double account: be- 
cauſe hiſtory alone can 322 
proofs, that the religion they teach is f 
God; and becaufe the unfair manner, in 
which theſe proofs have been and are daily 
— IOIn and give ad- - 


vantages 


% 
"7 
3 
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— Nee 
that falſe hiſtory; as well as ſham miracles, 
has been employed to propagate chriſtiani- 
ty formerly: and whoever examines the 
writers of our own age will find the ſame 
abuſe of hiſtory continued. Many and 
many inſtances of this abuſe might be pro- 
duced.: It is grown into cuſtom, writers 
copy one another, and the miſtake chat was 
committed, or the falhood that was in= 
vegans by cog, * adapet by hundreds. 


3 irre * | 
the gafpet of St. Mar THE is cited by 
C:exens biſhop af Rome, a difciple of 
the apoſtles ; that Bazxasnas cites it in his 
epiſtie; that Taxarres and Porycaryr - 
receive it; and that the ſame fathers, that 
give teſtimony for Marrngw, give it like- - 
wiſe for Manx. Nay your lordfhip will 
find, I believe, that the prefent biſhop of 
London, in his third paſtoral letter; ſpeaks 
to the ſame eſſect. I uill not trouble you 
nor myſelf with any. more inſtances 'of che R 
ſame kind, Let [this which occurred to 
me-as I was „ faffice. It may weil 
ſuſhce, for 1 prefume the fatt advanced by T 
the--miniſter and rhe biſhop is a miſtake.” 
If the fathers of the firſt century do men- 


tion 


1 —_ Z 


8 . 
what we read in our evangeliſts, will it 
follow that theſe fathers had the ſame go- 
ſpels before them? To ſay fo is a manifeſt 
abuſe of hiſtory, and quite incxcuſable in 
writers that knew, or ſhould have known, 


that theſe fathers made uſe of other goſpels, 
wherein ſuch paſſages might be contained, 


or they might be preſerved in unwritten tra- 
dition. Beſides which I could almoſt ven- 
ture to affirm that theſe fathers of the firſt 
we have of Mrraaw, Maxx, Luxx, 
and Joan. To the two reaſons that have 
been given why thoſe who make divinity 
e Hou Toney Mea, parti- 
1 55 eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, with an honeſt 
s application; in order to ſup- 
S 
prices th unfair proceedings of 
men of their own orderhave raiſed in minds 


candid but not implicit, willing to be in- 
formed but curious to examine; to theſe, I 


ems to me. of no {mall importance. Wri- 


ters of the Roman: religion have 


attempt- 
ed to ſhew, that the text of the holy writ is 
on many accounts inſufficient ta be the ſole 


ec 1 „ 
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that they have ſhewn it. Sure I am that 
e 


, from the firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity to-this hour, ſhews abundantly 
with how much eaſe and ſucceſs the moſt 
| oppoſite, the moſt extravagant, nay the 
moſt impious opinions, and the moſt con- 
tradictory faiths, may be founded on the 
the fame text; and plauſibly defended by 
the fame authority. Writers of the reform- 


ed religion have erected their batteries 
againft tradition; and the only difficulty 


they had to encounter in this enterpriſe 
lay in levelling and pointing their cannon ſo 
as to avoid demoliſhing, in one common 
ruin, the traditions they retain, and thoſe 
they reject. Each ſide has been employed 
to weaken the cauſe and explode the ſyſtem 
of his adverſary: and, whilſt they have 
been ſo-employed, they have jointly laid 
their axes to the root of - chriſtianity : for 
thus men will be apt to reaſon upon whar 
they have advanced. If the text has not 
<< that authenticity, clearnefs, and 

« fon which art ec 
45 a divine and = certain rule of Faith and 


cc. 


6 church, from the firſt ages of ie till iz 
1 1 has Been 


« 


to eſtabliſſi it 2 
- and if che tradikien- of- the 


' 
"8s, 


—— —). . — —ö œV‚Oðußu—Bů 2 — 


rn 


1 r 

«© there remains at this time no ſtandard at 
« all of chriſtianity. By conſequence ei- 
<« ther this religion was not originally of 


provided effectually for the 
« genuine purity of it, and the gates of 
Eau have actually prevailed, in con- 
<« tradiction to his promiſe, againſt the 


cc church. The beſt eſſect of this reaſon- 


ing that can be hoped for, is, that men 
ſhould fall into theiſm, and ſubſcribe to the 
firſt propoſition : he muſt be worſe than an 
ma is terrible, my lord. Party zeal and 
private intereſt have formed it: the com- 
mon intereſt of chriſtianity is deeply con- 
cerned to ſolve it. Now, I prefume, it can 
never be ſolved without a more accurate ex- 


amination, not only of the chriſtian but of 


the jewiſh - than learned men have 
been hitherto impartial enough _ 
cious to take, or honeſt 


communicate. Whilſt the and 
— 


putable, and whilſt the tradition of the 


church remains as problematical, to ſay no 


worſe, as the immenſe labors of the chri- 


ſtian divines in ſeveral communions have 


made them appear to be; chriſtianity may 


1 EIS OO 
885 and 
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and be by the forcible influence 

of ecueition: but the proper force of reli. | 
gion,” that force which ſubdues the mind 
8 
de wanting. 
— therefore to prod 


uce divini- 
15, is ene inflaace —— 
r 
of ſome parts of hiſtory: and 
ne I have fd ouch onthe af 


new methods of defenee, ad heave e 
ed ſome poſts that were not tenable: but 


ing which 
they lie under great diſadvantages. Such 
are various facts, piouſſy believed in for- 
mer times, but on which the cruth of 


the falſity of ſome, and the groſs improba- 
bility 6rd others are ſo evident, that, inſtead 
of anfwering the hs for which they 


2 Were 
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whole tenor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and 
tradition precarious, ever ſince a ſtrict but 
juſt application of the rules of criticiſm has 
been made to them. I touch theſe things 
lightly; but if your lordſhip reflects upon 
them, you will find reaſon perhaps to think 
as I do, that it is high time the clergy in 
all chriſtian communions ſhould. join their 
forces, and citabliſh thoſe hiſtorical fats, 
which are the foundations of the whole ſy- 
ſtem, > on Fear ang 8 
authority, uch as require in ES 
of moment from per do rejett candidly 
what cannot be thus eſtabliſhed; and 
their enquiries in the ſame ſpirit truth 
through all the ages of the . with- 
out any regard to hiſtorians, fathers, or 
councils, more than they are ſtrictly enti- 
tled to on the face of what they have tranſ- 
mitted to us, on their own „ and 
on the concurrence of other authority. 
Our paſtors would be thus, 1 2 
much better employed than they 


are. Thoſe of the clergy who make — 
regard 
more than the ſubſiſtence it affords them, 
or in higher life the wealth and power they 
enjoy by the means of it, may ſay to them- 
ſelves, that it will laſt their time, or that 


: FT policy 


gion merely a trade, who 
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policy and reaſon of ſtate will preferve the 
form of a church when the ſpirit of religion 
is extinct. But thoſe whom I mentioned 
above, thoſe who act for ſpiritual not tem- 
poral ends, and are deſirous that men ſhould 
believe and practiſe the doctrines of chri- 
ſtianity, as well as go to church and pay 
tithes, will feel and own the weight of fuch 
conſiderations as theſe; and agree, that how- 
ever the prople have been, and n may be till 
amuſed, yet chriſtianity has been in decay 
ever fince the reſurrection of letters; and 
that it cannot be ſupported as it was ſup- 
ported before that aera, nor by any other 

propoſe, and which 


our divines to purſe, no doubt, with ſuc- 
ceſs. 


I nr inſtance, in other ** 
the obligation men lie under of applying 
themſelves to certain parts of hiſtory, and 
T cati iardly fordear doing it in that of the 
law; in it's nature the nobleſt and moſt bene- 
ficial to mankind, in it's abuſe and debaſe- 
ment the moſt ſordid and the moſt pernici- 
ous. A lawyer now isnothing more. I ſpeak 
of ninety-nine in an hundred at leaſt, to uſe 
ſome of TuLLy's words, niſi leguleius qui- 

K 3 ce dam, 
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r 
0 cantor formularum, auceps ſyllabarum,” 
But there have been that were ora- 
tors; philoſophers, hiſtorians: there have been 
Bacewnamd CLazxexpoxs, my lord. There 
will be none ſuch any more, till, in ſome 
better age, true ambition or the love of 
fame prevails overavarice; and till men find 
leifure and tto them- 
ſelves for the exerciſe of this profeſſion, by 
climbing up to the ground,” fo 
my lord Bacon calls it, of ſcience; inſteadof 
groveling all their lives below, in a mean 
but gainful application to all the little arts 
of chicane. Till this happen, the profeſ- 
reer 


ranked among the learned profeſſions: and 
whenever it happens, one of the vantage 


grounds, to which men muſt climb, is me- 
taphyſical, and the other, hiſtorical know- 
ledge. They muſt pry into the ſecret receſſes of 
the human heart, and become well acquaint- 
ed with the whole moral world, that they 
may diſcover the abſtract reaſon of all laws: 
and they muſt trace the laws of particular 
ſtates, eſpecially of their own, from the 
Aerft rough . to the more perfect 
draughts; from the firſt cauſes or occa- 
fions that produced them, through all the 
. 

ut 
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But I am running inſenſibly into a ſubject, 
OS on + 08 
that relates more immediately to your lord- 
— 4 W | 


3 I pass from the conſideration of 
thoſe profeſſions to which parts 
or-kinds of hiſtory ſeem to belong: and 1 
come to ſpeak of the ſtudy of hiſtory, as a 
mean to prepare men for the diſ- 

of that duty which they owe to their 
— 1 wAtk acme to all the 
members of that is conſtituted 
— NU 
with a due regard to the common good. 1 
have met, in ST. Rzaz's works, or ſome 
other French book, with a ridicule caft on 
private men who make hiſtory a political 
ſtudy, or who apply themſelves in any 
manner to affairs ate. But the reflec 
tion is too Il. In 8 
arbitrary by their conſtitution, that the 
woos Hu or not only the ſupreme but 
the ſole law, it is fo far from being a duty 


that it may be d and muſt be 
in men, who are not called 
by the prince to the adminiſtration of pub- 


TR E 


N 6. The ſole vocation 


K 4 there 
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there is the favor of the court; and what- 
ever de God makes by the talents 
he beſtows, tho it may ſerve, which it ſel- 
dom ever does, to direct the choice of the 
prince, yet I preſume that it cannot become 
a reaſon to particular men, or create a du- 
ty on them, to devote themſelves to the 
public ſervice. Look on the Turkith go- 
vernment. See a fellow taken, from row- 
ing in a common paſſage-boat, by the ca- 
price of the prince: ſee him inveſted next 
day with all the power the ſoldans took un- 
der the caliphs, or the mayors of the palace 
under the ſucceſſors of CLovis: ſee a whole 
empire governed by the ignorance, inexpe- 
rience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant, 
and a few other ſubordinate tyrants, -as i 
norant and unexperienced as himſelf. In 
France indeed, tho an abſolute government, 
are encouraged, and here and there an ex- 
ample may be found of a man who has riſen 
by ſome extraordinary talents, amidſt in- 
numerable examples of men who have ar- 
rived at the greateſt honors and higheſt poſts 
by no other merit than that of aſfiduous 
fawning, attendance, or of {kill in ſome de- 
ſpicable puerile amuſement; in training 
waſps, for inſtance, to take regular flights 
like hawks, and — at flies. The nobi- 


lity 
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key of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens and modern 
Turks, are ſet apart for wars. They are 
bred to make love, to hunt, and to fight: 
and, if any of them ſhould acquire know- 
ledge — to this, they would acquire 
that which might be prejudicial to them 
ſelves, but could not become beneficial to 
their country. The affairs of ſtate are truſt- 
ed to other hands. Some have riſen to 
them by drudging long in buſineſs: ſome 
have been made miniſters almoſt in the 
cradle: and the whole power of the govern- 
ment has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an 
abſolute monarchy too, I mean that of Chi- 
na, wherein the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment is carried on, under the direction 
of the prince, ever ſince the dominion of 
the Tartars has been eſtabliſned, by ſeveral 
_ claſſes of Mandarins, and according to the 
deliberation and advice of ſeveral orders of 
orders depends on the: abilities of the can- 
didates, as their riſe in them depends on 
the behaviour they hold; and the improve- 
ments they make afterwards. Under ſuch 

a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the ſubjects who are 
invited by their circumſtances, or puſhed 


0 


* * 5 ns ws 
of their own and of ather countries a politi- 


cal ſtudy, and to fit themſelves by this and 
all other ways for the ſervice of the public. 
It is not dangerous neither; or an honor, 
that outweighs the danger, attends it: ſince 


4 rp to 


as the nature of a free government gives to 
the members of it. In our own country, 
e rb, ee 
A e gn 0 AP 

the dene ee of their — and 
thers: but they are deſigned to it by their 
birth in many caſes, and in all cafes they 
may dedicate themſelves to this ſervice, and 
3 ſome ſhare in it, 
are called to it by the prince 
or no. In abſolute governments, all pub - 
lic ſervice is to the prince; and he nominates 
all thoſe that ſerve the public. In free go- 
vernments, there is a diſtinct and a princi- 
pal ſervice due to the ſtate. Even the king, 
27 is but 


the 


concern themſelves in the affairs of the ſtate, 
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ſubjects ſome are appointed by the conſti- 
tution, and others are elected by the peo · 
ple, to carry on the exerciſe of the legiſla- 


—— him, and to con- 
troul the executive power i y on 


him. Thus your is born a mem- 


ber of that order of men, in whom a third 


part of the ſupreme power of the govern- 
ment reſides: 2 — 


of men, who have different power and a dif- 
ferent conſtitution, but who poſſeſs another 
N TO 
rity, for as long a time as the commiſſion 
or truſt delegated- to them by the people 
laſts. Free- men, who are neither born to the 
firſt, nor elected to the laſt, have a right 
however to complain, to repreſent, to peti- 
tion, and, I add, even to do more in caſes 
of the utmoſt extremity... For ſure there 
cannot be a greater abſurdity, than to af- 
firm, that the people have a remedy in re- 
ſiſtance, when their prince to en- 


their repreſentatives ſell themſelves and them. 


Tus ſum of what I have been ſaying is, 


is 


of the power belonging to this order not being 


ſlave them; but that they have none, when | 
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ſtration under him; that there the care of the 
ſtate is the care of multitudes; that many 
are called to it in a particular manner by 


the prince appoints are not only anfwerable 
to him, but, like him, and before him, to 
the nation, for their behaviour in their ſeve- 
ral poſts. It can never be impertinent nor ri- 
diculous therefore in ſuch a country, what- 


ever it might be in the abbot of ST.Rzar's, 
which was Savoy I think; or in Peru, un- 
der the Incas, where, GarciLasso DE La 
Vzca ſays, it was lawful for none but: the no- 
bility to ſtudy for men of all degrees to 
inſtruct themſelves in thoſe affairs wherein 
they may be actors, or judges of thoſe that 
a&, or controulers of thoſe that judge. On 
the contrary, it is inc1 on every man 
to inſtruct himſelf, as well as the means and 

opportunities he has permit, concerning the 
nature and intereſts of the government, and 
thoſe rights and duties that belong to him, 
or to his ſuperiors, or to his inferiors. This 

in general; but in particular, it is certain 


that the obligations under which we lie to 
ſerve. our cquatry increaſe, in to 


proportion 
the ranks we hold, and the other circum- 


{ſtances 
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ſtances of birth, fortune, and ſituation that 
call us to this ſervice; and, above all, to the 


talents which 22 given 1 us to perform 
it. 


| Ir is in this view, that I ſhall addreſs to 
your lordſhip whatever I have further t6 by 
— | 
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LETTER VI 


From what period modern hiftory is pecu- 
liarly uſeful to the ſervice of our coun- 

From the end of the fifteenth century to 
the preſent. 

periods: 

In order to a ſketch of the hiſtory and ſtate 
of Europe from that time. 


. e your 
birth, by the nature of our govern- 
ment, and ; 4 the talents God has given 
you, attached for life to the ſervice of your 
country; fince genius alone cannot enable 
you to go through this ſervice with honor 
to yourſelf and advantage your coun- 
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a great ſtock of knowledge, acquired be- 
times and continually improved, is neceſ- 
fary to this end ; 1 
ſtock -muſt be collected from the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, as the other part is to be gained by 
obſervation and experience; I come now to 
ſpeak to your lordſhip of ſuch hiſtory as has 
an immediate relation to the great duty and 
' buſineſs of your life, and of the method to 
be obſerved in this ſtudy. The notes I have 
by me, which were of ſome little uſe thus 
far, ſerve me no farther, and I have no books 
to conſult. No matter; I ſhall be able to 
explain my thoughts without their aſfiſtance, 
and leſs liable to be tedious. - I hope to be 
as full and as exact on memory alone, as the 
manner in which I ſhall n 


requires me to be. 


I say then, that however cloſely affairs 
are linked together in the progreſſion of go- 
vernments, and how much ſoever events 
that follow are dependent on thoſe that pre- 
cede, the whole connexion diminiſhes to 
fight as the chain lengthens; till at laſt it 
ſeems to be broken, and the links that are 
continued from that point bear no propor- 
tion nor any ſimilitude to the former. 


would not be underſtood to ſpeak only of 
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concurrence of extraordinary events; 3 for 
inſtance the expulſion of one nation, the 
deſtruction of one government, and the 
eſtabliſhment of another: but even of thoſe 
that are in the ſame governments 
and among the fame people, ſlowly and al- 
moſt imperceptibly, by the neceſſary effects 
of time, and flux condition of human af-; 
fairs. -When ſuch changes as theſe happen 
in ſeveral ſtates about the ſame time, and 
conſequently affect other ſtates by their 
vieinity, and by many different relations 
which they frequently bear to one another; 
then is one of thoſe periods formed, at which 
the chain ſpoken of is ſo broken as to have 
lirtle or no real or viſible connexion with 
that which we ſee continue, A new ſitua- 
tion, different from the former, begets new 
intereſts in the ſame proportion of differ- 
ence; not in this or that particular ſtate 
alone, but in all thoſe that are concerned by 
vicinity or other relations, as I ſaid juſt 
now, in one general ſyſtem of policy. = 
interefts beget new maxims of government, 
and new methods of conduct. Theſe, in 
their turns, beget 1 * Laer new ha- 
bits, new cuſtoms. The longer this new 
conſtitution of 3 continues, the more 
will this difference increaſe: and altho ſome 


analogy may remain * between what 


pre- 
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| preceded and what ſucceeds ſuch a period, 
per will this analogy ſoon become an object 
of mere curioſity, not of profitable enquiry. 
Such a period therefore is, in the true ſenſe 
of the words, an epocha or an aera, a point 
of time at which you ſtop, or from which 
you reckon forward. I ſay forward; be- 
cauſe we are not to ſtudy in the preſent caſe, 
aschronologers compute, bickwatd Should 
we perfiſt to dur reſearches much 
higher, and' to puſh them even to ſome 0- 
ther period of the fame kind, we ſhould miſ- 
employ our time; the cauſes then laid hav- 
ing ſpen 


t themſelves, the ſeries of effects de- 
rived from them being over, and our con- 
cern in both conſequently ar an end. But 
a new ſyſtem of cauſes and effects, that ſub- 
fiſts in our time, and whereof our conduct 
is to be a 
and all that paſſes i 


or being immediately relative to it, we are 
extremely concerned to be well informed 
about all thoſe paſſages. To be entirely 
ignorant about the ages that precede this 
aera would be ſhameful. Nay fome indul- 
gence may be had to a temperate curioſity 
in the review of them. But to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous affectation in any 
man who means to be uſeful to the preſent 
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age. Down to this aera let us read hiſtory: 


from this aera, and down to dur own time, 
W | 


Tax end of the fifteenth century ſeems 
to be juſt ſuch a period as I have been 
for thoſe who live in the 
eighteenth, and who inhabit the weſtern 
parts of Europe. A little before, or a 
little after this point of time, all thoſe 
events happened, and all thoſe revolutions 
began, that have produced ſo vaſt a change 
in the manners, cuſtoms, and intereſts of 
at nations, and in the whole po- 
licy, eccleſiaſtical and civil, of theſe parts 
of the world. I muſt deſcend here into 
ſome detail, not of hiſtories, collections, 
or memorials; for all theſe are well enough 
known: and tho the contents are in the 
heads of few, the books are in the hands of 
many. But inſtead of ſhewing your lord- 
ſhip. where to look, I ſhall contribute more 
to your entertainment and inſtruction, by 
marking out, as well as my memory will 
ſerve me to do it, what you are to look for, 
and. by i « Kind. « of clue to your 
ſtudies. I ſhall give, according to cuſtom, 
836 | 
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A view of the eccleſiaſtical government 
of Europe from the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. 


Onstxve then, my lord, that the demo- 
lition of the papal throne was not attempt- 
ed with ſucceſs till the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century. If you are curious to caſt 
your eyes back, you will find BxxznGzr 
in the eleventh, who was ſoon filenced ; 
AxnoLDus in the ſame, who was foon 
hanged; Varpo in the twelfth, and our 
Wicklirr in the fourteenth, as well as 
others perhaps whom I do not recollect. 
Sometimes the doctrines of the church were 
alone attacked; and ſometimes the doctrine, 
the diſcipline, and the uſurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners 
of a dark world, were ſoon ſtifled by that 
great abettor of chriſtian unity, the hang- 
man. When they wad wid blazed out, 
as in the caſe of the Albigeois and of the 
Huſſites, armies were raiſed to extinguiſh 
them by torrents of blood; and ſuch faints 
as Dominic, with the crucifix in their 
hands, inſtigated the troops to the utmoſt 
barbarity. Your lordſhip » will find that the 
* was maintained by ſuch 


chari- 
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charitable and ſalutary means, among o- 
thers, till the period ſpoken of: and you 
will be curious, I am fure, to enquire how 
this period came to be more fatal to her 
than any former conjuncture. A multitude 
of circumſtances, which you will eaſily 
trace in the hiſtories n 
fixteenth centuries, to go no further back, 
concurred to bring about this great event: 
and a multitude of others, as eaſy to be tra- 
ced, concurred to hinder the demolition 
from becoming total, and to prop the tot- 
„ Among theſe circumſtances, 
there is one leſs com ted ee 
vious than others, which was of principal 
and univerſal influence. The art of print: 
ing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the we fix: from that 
time, the reſurrection of letters haſtened on 
a-pace; and at this period they had made 
progreſs, and were cultivated with 

Sith great application. Manomer the ſe- 
cond drove them out of the eaſt into the 
weſt; and the popes proved worſe politi- 
cians than the muftie in this reſpeRt Ni- 
cHOLAS the fiſth learning and 
learned men. Six rus the fourth was, if 1 
miſtake not, a great collector of books at 
leaſt: and L Oo the tenth was the patron 
of every art and ſcience. The magicians 
| L 3 them: 
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themſelves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for ſo many ages: and 
the adventure of that knight-errant, who, 
thinking himſelf happy in the arms of a 
celeſtial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
ſerable ſlave of an infernal hag, was in ſome 
ſort renewed. As ſoon as the means of ac- 
quiring and ſpreading information grew 
common, it is no wonder that a ſyſtem was 
unravelled, which could not have been wo- 
ven with ſucceſs in any ages, but thoſe of 
groſs ignorance, and credulous ſuperſti- 
tion. I might point out to your lordſhip 
many other immediate cauſes, ſome gene- 
ral like this that I have mentioned, arid 
ſome particular. The great ſchiſm, for in- 
ſtance, that ended in the beginning of the 


fifteenth century, and in the council of 
Conſtance, had occaſioned ſcan- 


dal. Two or three vicars of Caz1sr, two 
or three infallible heads of the church, 
roaming about the worldat a time, furniſh- 
- matter of ridicule as well as ſcandal : 

and whilſt they appealed, for fo they did 
in effect, to the laity, and reproached and 
excommunicated one another, they taught 
the world what to think of the inſtitution, 
as well as exerciſe of the papal authority. 
The fame leſſon was taught by the council 
of Piſa, that preceded, and by that of Baſle, 
Ks >+5 g Ts chat 
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that followed the council of Conſtance, 
The horrid crimes of ALEXANDER the ſixth, 
the ſawcy ambition of JuLivs the ſecond, 
the immenſe profuſion and ſcandalous exac- 
tions of Lo the tenth; all theſe events and 
characters, following in a continued ſeries 
from the beginning of one century, prepared 
the way for the revolution that happened 
in the of the next. The ſtate of 
Germany, the ſtate of England, and that 
of the North, were particular cauſes, in 
theſe ſeveral countries, of this revolution. 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened about the ſame time, and a little 
before it, in theſe and in other natjons; 
and ſuch were likewiſe the characters of 
many of the princes of that age, ſome of 
whom favoured the reformation, like the 
elector of Saxony, on a principle of conſci- 

ence; and moſt of whom favoured it, juſt 
as others oppoſed it, on a principle of in- 
tereſt. This your lordſhip will diſcover 
manifeſtly to have 1 and the 


ſole difference you will find between HEXx- 


xx the eighth and Francis the firſt, one of 
whom ſeparated from the pope, as the other 
adhered to him, is this: Hznzv the eighth 
divided, with the ſecular 
people, the ſpoil of the pope, and his ſatel- 


Tees, the monks; Francis the firſt divid- 


L 4 ed, 


and his 
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ed, with the pope, the ſpoil of his clergy, 
ſecular and regular, and of his people. 
With the ſame impartial eye that your 
lordſhip ſurveys the abuſes of and 
the corruptions of the church as well as 
court of Rome, which brought on the re- 
formation at this period; you will obſerve 
the characters and conduct of thoſe who be- 
gan, who propagated, and who favoured 
the reformation: and from your obſerva- 
tion of theſe, as well as of the unſyſtemati- 
cal manner in which it was carried on at 
ſame time in various places, and of the 
the want of concert, nay even of charity, 
among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the ſeveral religions that unite in 
their oppoſition to the Roman, and yet hate 
one another moſt heartily; what to think 

of the ſeveral ſes that have ſprouted, like 
ſuckers, from the ſame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of proteſtant 
eccleſiaſtical policy. This policy had no 
being till Lurnx made his eſtabliſhment 
in Germany; till ZwincLivs began ano- 
ther in Swiſſerland, which Carvin carried 
on, and, like Americus VeseputTIus who 
followed CuRIs rorHER ColumBus, robbed 
the firſt adventurer of his honor; and till 
the reformation in our country was perſect- 
ed under Enwanxp the fixth and Wo 
BETH. 
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urn. Even popiſh eccleſiaſtical policy 
is no longer the ſame ſince that aera. His, 
holineſs is no longer at the head of the. 
whole weſtern church: and to keep the part 
that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
looſen their chains, e- oke. 
The ſpirit and of his court are 
| the ſame, but not the power. He governs 

and management more, and 

by authority lefs. His decrees and his briefs 
are in- danger of being refuſed, explained 
away, or evaded, unleſs he negotiates their 
acceptance. before he gives them, . governs 

in concert with his flock, and feeds his 
ſheep according to their humor and intereſt. 
In ſhort, his excommunications, that made - 
the greateſt emperors tremble, are deſpiſ- 
ed by the loweſt members of his own com- 
to him has been, from this aera, rather a 
political expedient to preſerve an appear- 
ance of unity, than a principle of con- 
ſcience; whatever ſome bigotted princes 
may have thought, whatever ambitious 
prelates and hireling ſcriblers may have 
tzught, and whatever a people, — th up 
to enthuſiaſm by fanatical preachers, may 
have acted. Proofs of this would be eaſy 
to draw, not only from the conduct of ſuch 
princes as FERDINAND the firſt and Maxi- 


MILIAN 
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MILIAN the ſecond, who could ſcarce be 
_ eſteemed papiſts tho they continued in the 

e's communion; but even from that of 
princes who perſecuted their proteſtant ſub- 
jects with great violence, Enough has been 
faid, I think, to ſhew your lordſhip how 
Au need there is of goung up higher than 
the ofthe ſixteenth century in the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, to acquire all the know- 
ledge neceſſary at this time in eccleſiaftical 
policy, or in civil policy as far as it is rela- 
tive to this. Hiſtorical monuments of this 
ſort are in every man's hand, the facts are 
ſufficiently verified, and the entire ſcenes 
lie open to our obſervation: even that ſcene 
of ſolemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impoſes on no man who 
reads PaoLo, as well as PALLAVICINI, and 
the letters of Vance. 


A view 
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4 view of the Leiv! — of 


Europe in the beginning of the fix: 
teenth century. : | 


1. In FRANCE. 


A vey little higher need we go, to ob- 
ſerve thoſe great changes in the civil confti- 
tutions of the principal nations of Europe, 
in the partition of power among them, 
and by conſequence in the whole ſyſtem of 
European policy, which have operated fo 
ſtrongly for more than two centuries, and 
which operate ſtill. I will not affront the 
memory of our HExAVY the ſeventh ſo 
much as to compare him to Lewis the 
eleventh: and yet I perceive ſome reſem- 
| blance between them; which would per- 
haps appear greater, if PIII of Com- 
mines had wrote the hiſtory of Hzxzy as 
well as that of Lewis; or if my lord Ba- 
con had wrote that of Lewis as well as 
that of Hznxy. This prince came to the 
crown of England a little before the cloſe 
of the fifteenth century: and Lewis began 
his reign in France about twenty years 
ſooner. Theſe reigns make remarkable 
periods in the hiſtories of both nations. 

To 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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To akon the power , privileges, and poſ- 


ſeſſions of the nobility, and to. increaſe the 
wealth and authority of the crown, was the 
principal object of both. In this their ſuc- 
ceſs was ſo great, that the conſtitutions of 
the two governments have had, fince that 
time, more, reſemblance, in name and in 
form than in reality, to the conſtitutions 
that prevailed before. Lzwis the eleventh 
was the firſt, ſay the French, qui mit 


les rois hors de page. The indepen- 


dency of the nobility had rendered the ſtate 
2 his predeceſſors very dependent, and 
power precarious. They were the 
great vaſſals; but theſe val 
d powerful, that one of them wag 
ſometimes able, and two or three of them 
always, to give law to the ſovereign. 
Before Lzwis came to the crown, the 
| had been driven out of their poſ- 
ſeſſions in France, by the poor character of 
Hens yr the fixrh, the domeſtic troubles 
of his and the defection of the houſe 
of B from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of CHARLES the ſe⸗ 
venth, who ſeems to have been neither a 
greater hero nor a greater politician than 


- Hensxy the ſixth; and even than by the 


vigor and union of the French nobility in 
5 
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his ſervice. After Lxwis came to the 
crown, EpwarD the fourth made a ſhew 
of carrying the war again into France ; but 
he ſoon returned home, and your lordſhip 
will not be at a loſs to find much better 
reaſons for his doing fo, in the ſituation of 
his affairs and the characters of his allies, 
than thoſe which PRII Ir of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lewis, from his 
good cheer, and his penſions. Now from 
this. time our pretenſions on France were 
in effect given up: and CnaxIEs the bold, 
the laſt prince of the houſe of Burgundy, 
being killed, Lzwis had no vaſſal able to 
moleſt him. He re-united the dutchy of 
Burgundy and Artois to his crown, he ac- 
quired Provence by gift, and his fon Bri- 
tany by marriage: and thus France grew, 
in the courſe of a few years, into that great 
and compact body which we behold at this 
time. The hiſtory of France, before this 
period, is like that of Germany, a compli- 
cated hiſtory of ſeveral ſtates and ſeveral in- 
tereſts; ſometimes. concurring like mem- 
bers of the ſame monarchy, and ſometimes 
warring on one another. Since this period, 
the hiſtory of France is the hiſtory of one 
ſtate under a more uniform and orderly go- 
vernment; the hiſtory of a monarchy 
where 
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wherein. the prince is poſſeſſor of ſome, as 
well as lord of all the great fieffes: and, 
the authority of. many tyrants centering in 
one, tho the people are not become more 
free, yet the whole ſyſtem of domeſtic po- 
licy is entirely changed. Peace at home is 
berter ſecured, and the nation grown fitter 
to carry war abroad. The governors of 
great provinces and of ſtrong fortreſſes 
have oppoſed their king; and taken arms 
againſt his authority and commiſſion ſince 
that time: but yet there is no more reſem- 
blance 1 r 
ſions of theſe or the nature and 
occaſions of theſe diſputes, and the autho- 
rity and pretenſions of the vaſſals of the 
crown in former days, or the nature and 
occaſions of their diſputes with the prince 
the antient and the preſent peers of France. 
In a word, the conſtitution is ſo altered, 
that any knowledge we can acquire about 
it, in the hiſtory that precedes this period, 
will ſerve to little purpoſe in our ſtudy of 
the hiſtory that follows it, and to leſs pur- 
poſe ſtill in aſſiſting us to judge of what 
paſſes in the preſent age. The kings of 
France ſince that time, more maſters at 
home, have been able to exert themſelves 


more 
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more abroad: and they began to do ſo im- 
mediately; for ChaxLESs the eighth, ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Lzw1s the eleventh, form- 
ed great deſigns of foreign conqueſts, tho 
they were diſappointed by his inability, 
by the levity of the nation, and by other 
cauſes.  Lzwis the twelfth and Francis 
the firſt, but eſpecially Fx ancis, meddled 
deep in the affairs of Europe: and tho the 
fuperior genius of FERDINAND called the 
catholic, and the ſtar of CHagLes the fifth 

againſt them, yet the efforts they 

made ber ſufficiently how the ttength and 
> of this monarchy were increaſ- 
ed in their time. From whence we may 

date likewiſe the rivalſhip of the liouſe of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon 


ſion, and the houſe of Auſtria; that con- 
tinues at this day, and that has coft fo 


much blood and fo much treaſure in the 


courſe of it. 
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II. In ENGLAND. 


Tno the power and influence of the no- 
bility ſunk in the great change that began 
under HENRY the ſeventh in England, as 
they did in that which began under Lzw1s 
the eleventh in France; yet the new con- 
ſtitutions that theſe changes produced were 
very different. In France the lords alone 
loſt, the king alone gained; the clergy 
held their poſſeſſions and their immunities, 
and the people remained in a ſtate of miri- 
gated ſlavery. But in England the people 
as well as the crown. The com- 
mons had already a ſhare in the legi 
ſo that the power ond jaflutuct of the lovds 
being broke by Hznzv the ſeventh, and 
the property of the commons in | 
by the fale that his ſon made 44 
lands, the power of the latter increaſed of 
courſe by this change in a conſtitution, the 
forms whereof were favorable to them. 
The union of the roſes put an end to the 
civil wars of York and Lancaſter, that had 
ſucceeded thoſe we commonly call the ba- 
rons wars, and the humor of warring in 


France, 


o 
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France, that had laſted near four hundred 
years under the Normans and Plantagenets, 
for plunder as well as conqueſt, was ſpent. 
Our temple of Janus was ſhut by HENRY 
the ſeventh. We neither laid waſte our 
on nor other countries any longer: and 
wiſe laws and a wiſe government changed 
inſenſibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the ſpirit, of our people. We were 
no longer the free-booters we had been. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in 
arms whenever the public intereſt or the 
public authority required it; but war ceaſ- 
ed to be, what it had been, our principal 
and almoſt our ſole profeſſion. The arts 
of peace prevailed among us. We be- 
came huſbandmen, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, and we emulated neighbouring na- 
tions: in literature. It is from this time 
that we ought to ſtudy the hiſtory of our 
country, my lord, with the utmoſt appli- 
cation. We are not much concerned to 
know with critical accuracy what were the 
antient forms of our parliaments, concern- 
ing which, however, there 1s. little room 
for diſpute from the reign of Hxxav the 
third at leaſt; nor in ſhort the whole ſy- 
ſtem of our civil conſtitution before HE 

the ſeventh, and of our eccleſiaſtical con- 
M ſtitu- 


2 — 
ä — — — — —— — 


ed the whole political ſyſtem of Europe 
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ſtitution before Henk y the eighth. But 
he who has not ſtudied and acquired a tho- 


rough knowledge of them both, from theſe 


periods down to the preſent time, in all 
the variety of events by which they have 
been affected, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juſt as little 
are we concerned to know, in any nice 
detail, what the conduct of our princes, 
relatively to their neighbours on the con- 
tinent, was before this period, and at a 
time when the partition of power and a 
multitude of other circumſtances render- 


ſo vaſtly different from that which has 
exiſted ſince. But he who has not traced 
this conduct from the period we fix, down 
to the preſent age, wants a principal part 
of the knowledge that every Engliſh mini- 

ſter of ſtate ſhould have. Ignorance in 
the reſpects here ſpoken of is the leſs par- 
donable, becauſe we have more, and more 
authentic, means of information concern- 
ing this, than concerning any other pe- 
riod. Anecdotes enow to glut the curiofity 
of ſome perſons, and to filence all the cap- 
tious cavils of others, will never be furniſh- 

ed by any portion of hiſtory; nor indeed 
can they according to the nature and 


courſe 
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courſe of human affairs: but he who is 
content to read and obſerve, like a ſenator 
and a ſtateſman, will find in our own and 
in foreign hiſtorians as much information 


as he wants, concerning the affairs of our 


iſland, her fortune at home and her conduct 
abroad, from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth. I refer to foreign hiſtorians, 
as well as to our own, for this ſeries of our 
own hiſtory; not only becauſe it is rea- 


| ſonable to ſee in what manner the hiſto- 


rians of other countries have related the 
tranſactions wherein we have been concern- 
ed, and what judgment they have made 


of our conduct, domeſtic and foreign, but 


for another reaſon likewiſe. Our nation 


has furniſhed as ample and as important 
matter, good and bad, for hiſtory, as 
any nation under the fun: and yet we muſt 
yield the palm in writing hiſtory moſt cer- 
tainly to the Italians and to the French, 
and, I fear, even to the Germans. The on- 


ly two pieces of hiſtory we have, in any 


reſpe& to be compared with the antient, 

are, the Reign 

my lord Bacon, and the Hiſtory of our 

civil wars in the laſt century by your no- 

ble anceſtor my lord chancellor CLAR Ex- 

pon. But we have no general hiſtory 
M 2 


of Henzy the ſeventh by 
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be compared with ſome of other countries : 


neither have we, which I lament much 
more, particular hiſtories, except the two 
I have mentioned, nor writers of memo- 
rials, nor collectors of monuments and a- 
necdotes, to vie in number or in merit 
with thoſe that foreign nations can boaſt; 
from Commits, Guicciarpin, Du BeL- 
Lay, Paoro, Davita, Truvanus, and a 
multitude of others, down through the 
whole period that I propoſe to your lord- 
ſhip. But altho this be true, to our ſhame; 
yet it is true likewiſe that we want no 
neceflary means of information. They lie 
open to our induſtry and our diſcernment. 
Foreign writers are for the moſt part ſcarce 
worth reading when they ſpeak of our do- 
meſtic affairs; nor are our Engliſh writers 
for the moſt part of greater valuewhen they 
ſpeak of foreign affairs. In this mutual 
defect, the writers of other countries are, I 
think, more excuſable than ours: for the 
nature of our government, the political 
principles in which we are bred, our di- 
ftin& intereſts as iſlanders, and the com- 
plicated various intereſts and humors of our 
parties, all theſe are ſo peculiar to our- 
ſelves, and ſo different from the notions, 
manners, and habits of other nations, that 


it 
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it is not wonderful they ſhould be puzzled 
or ſhould fall into error, when they under- 
take to give relations of events that reſult 
from all theſe, or to paſs any judgment up- 
on them. But as theſe hiſtorians are mu- 

tually defective, ſo they mutual ly ſupply 
each other's defects. We muſt compare 
them therefore, make uſe of our diſcern- 
ment, and draw our concluſions from both, 
If we proceed in this manner, we have an 
ample fund of hiſtory in our power, from 
whence to collect ſufficient authentic infor- 
mation; and we muſt proceed in this man- 
ner, even with our own hiſtorjans of differ- 
ent religions, ſects, and parties, or run the 
riſque of being miſled by domeſtic igno- 
rance and prejudice in this caſe, as well as 


by foreign ignorance and prejudice in the 
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HI. In Sr Alx and the Empire. 


Sram figured little in Europe till the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century; till Caſtile 
and Arragon were united by the marriage 
of F:xvinany and ISABELLA; till the to- 
tal expulſion of the Moors, and till the diſ- 
covery of the Weſt-Indies. After this, nor 
only Spain took a new form, and grew into 
immenſe power; but, the heir of FERDI- 
NAND and ISABELLA being heir likewiſe of 
the houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, ſuch 
an extent of dominion accrued to him by 
all theſe ſucceſſions, and ſuch an addition 
of rank and authority by his election to the 
empire, as no prince had been maſter of in 
Europe from the days of Chakrzs the 
great. It is proper to obſerve here how 
the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor; becauſe the effects 
of this alteration have been great. When 
RopoLezvs of Hapſburg was choſe in the 
year one thouſand two ** and ſeven- 
ty, or about that time, the poverty and 
the low eſtate of this prince, who had been 
marſhal of the court to a king of Bohemia, 

was an inducement to elect him. The dif- 


ord-rly 
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orderly and lawleſs ſtate of the empire 
made the princes of it in thoſe days unwil- 

ling to have a more powerful head. But a 
contrary maxim took place at this 
CHARLES the fifth and Francis the fi 
the two moſt powerful princes of Europe, 
were the ſole candidates; for the elector 7 
of Saxony, who is ſaid to have declined, 
was rather unable to ſtand in competition 
with them: and CHarLEes was choſen by 
the unanimous ſuffrages of the electoral col- 
lege if I miftake not. Another CHARLES, 
CHARLES the fourth, who was made em- 
peror illegally enough on the depoſition of 
LEwis of Bavaria, and about one hundred 
and fifty years before, ſeems to me to have 
contributed doubly to eſtabliſh this max- 
im ; by the wiſe conſtitutions that he pro- 
cured to paſs, that united the empire in a 
more orderly form and better ſyſtem of go- 
vernment; and by alienating the imperial 
revenues to ſuch a degree, that they were 
no longer ſufficient to ſupport an emperor 
who had not great revenues of his own. 
The ſame maxim and other circumſtances 
have concurred to keep the empire in this 
family ever ſince, as it had been often be- 
fore; and this family having large domini- 


ons in the empire, and larger pretenſions, as 
M 4 well 
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well as dominions, out of it, the other ſtates 
of Europe, France, Spain and England par- 
ticularly, have been more concerned fince 
this period in the affairs of Germany, than 
they were before it: and by conſequence the 
hiſtory of Germany, from the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, is of importance, 
and a neceſſary part of that knowledge 
which your lordſhip deſires to acquire. 


Tux Dutch commonwealth was not for- 
med till near a century later. But as ſoon as 
it was formed, nay even whilſt it was form- 
ing, theſe provinces, that were loſt to obſer- 
vation among the many that compoſed the 
dominions of Burgundy and Auſtria, be- 
came ſo conſiderable a part of the political 
ſyſtem of Europe, that their hiſtory muſt 
be ſtudied by every man who would inform 
himſelf of this ſyſtem. 


Soon after this ſtate had taken being, 
others of a more antient original began to 
mingle in thoſe diſputes and wars, thoſe 
councils, negociations, and treaties, that 
are to be the principal objects of your lord- 
ſhip's application in the ſtudy of hiſto- 
ry. That of the northern crowns deſerves 
your attention little, before the laſt century. 


Till 
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Till the election of FxREDERI the firſt to 
the crown of Denmark, and till that won- 
derful revolution which the firſt Gus A- 
vus brought about in Sweden, it is nothing 
more than a confuſed rhapſody of events, 
in which the great kingdoms and ſtates of 
Europe neither had any concern, nor took 
any part. From the time I have mention- 
ed, the northern crowns have turned their 
counſels and their arms often ſouthwards, 
and Sweden particularly, with prodigious 
effect. 


To what purpoſe ſhould I trouble your 
lordſhip with the mention of hiſtories of 
other nations? They are either ſuch as have 
no relation to the knowledge you would 
acquire, like that of the Poles, the Muſco- 
vites, or the Turks; or they are ſuch as, 
having an occaſional or a ſecondary rela- 
tion to it, fall of courſe into your ſcheme; 
like the hiſtory of Italy for inftance, which 
is ſometimes a part of that of France, 
ſometimes of that of Spain, and ſometimes 
of that of Germany. The thread of hiſto- 
ry, that you are to keep, is that of the na- 
tions who are and muſt always be concern- 

ed in the ſame ſcenes of action with your 
own. Theſe are the principal nations of 


the 


N — 
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the weſt. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or to them, 
are either too remote, or toominute, to em- 
ploy much of your time: and their hiſtory 
and your own is, for all your purpoſes, 
the whole hiſtory of Europe. 


Tux two great powers, that of France 
and that of Auſtria, being formed, and a 
rivalſhip eſtabliſhed by conſequence be- 
tween them; it began to be the intereſt of 
their neighbours to oppoſe the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt enterpriſing of the two, and to be 
the ally and friend of the weakeſt. From 


hence aroſe the notion of a balance of 


power in Europe, on the equal poize of 
which the ſafety and tranquillity of all 
muſt depend. To deſtroy the equality of 
this balance has the aim of each of 
theſe rivals in his turn: and to hinder fr 
from being deſtroyed, by preventing too 
much power from falling into one ſcale, 
has been the principle of all the wife coun- 
cils of Europe, relatively to France and 
to the houſe of Auſtria, through the whole 
period that began at the acra we have fix- 


ed, and ſubſiſts at this hour. To make a 


careful and juſt obſervation, therefore, of 
the riſe and decline of theſe powers, in the 
| wa 
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two laſt centuries and in the preſent; of 
the projects which their ambition formed; 
of the means they employed to carry theſe 
projects on with ſucceſs; of the means em- 
ployed by others to defeat them; of the i- 
ſue of all theſe endeavours in war and in 
negociation; and particularly, to bring your 
obſervations home to your own country 
and your own uſe, of the conduct that 
England held, to her honor or diſhonor, to 
her advantage or diſadvantage, in every 
one of the numerous and important con- 
junctures that happened ought to be the 
principal ſubject of your lordſhip's atten- 
tion in reading and reflecting on this part 
of modern hiſtory. 


Now to this purpoſe you will find it of 
great uſe, my lord, when youu have a gene- 
ral plan of the hiſtory in your mind, to go 
over the whole again in another method; 
which I propoſe to be this. Divide the 
entire period into ſuch particular periods 
as the general courſe of affairs will mark 
out to you ſufficiently, by the riſe of new 
conjunctures, of different ſchemes of con- 
duct, and of different theatres of action. Exa- 
zaine this period of hiſtory as you would 

examine 
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examine a tragedy or a comedy; that is, 
take firſt the idea or a general notion of the 
whole, and after that examine every act 
and every ſcene apart. Conſider them in 
themſelves, and conſider them relatively 
to one another. Read this hiſtory as you 
would that of any antient period; but ſtu- 
dy it afterwards, as it would not be worth 
your while to ſtudy the other; nay as you 


could not have in your power the means 


of ſtudying the other, if the ſtudy was real- 
ly worth your while. The former part of 
this period abounds in great hiſtorians : and 
the latter part is ſo modern, that even tra- 
dition 1s authentic enough to ſupply the 
want of good hiſtory, if we are curious to 
enquire, and if we hearken to the !iving 
with the ſame impartiality and freedom of 
judgment as we read the dead: and he that 
does one, will do the other. The whole 
10d abounds in memorials, in collecti- 
ons of public acts and monuments, of pri- 
vate letters, and of treaties. All theſe muſt 
come into your plan of ſtudy, my lord: 
many not to be red through, but all to be 
conſulted and com They muſt not 


lead you, I think, ro your enquiries, but 
your enquiries muſt lead you to them. By 
joining hiſtory and that which we call the 

mate- 
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materia hiſtorica together in this manner, 
and by drawing your information from 
both, your lordſhip will acquire not only 
that knowledge, which many have in ſome 
degree, of the great tranſactions that have 
paſſed, and the great events that have hap- 
pened in Europe during this period, and 
of their immediate and obvious cauſes and 
conſequences; but your lordſhip will ac- 
quire a much ſuperior knowledge, and 
ſuch a one as very few men poſſeſs almoſt 
in any degree, a knowledge of the true 
political ſyſtem of Europe during this time. 
You will ſee it in it's primitive principles, 
in the conſtitutions of governments, the ſi- 
tuations of countries, their national and true 
intereſts, the characters and the religion of 
people, and other permanent circumſtances. 
You will trace it through all its fluctuations, 
and obſerve how the objects vary ſeldom, 
but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes and of 
thoſe who govern; the different abilities of 
thoſe who ſerve; the courſe of accidents, 
and a multitude of other irregular and 
contingent circumſtances, 


| Tax particular periods into which the 
* period ſhould be divided, in my 


opinion, 


2 
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opinion, are theſe. 1. From the fifteenth to 
the end of the ſixteenth century. 2. From 
thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 3. From 
thence down to the preſent time. 


Your lordſhip will find this diviſion as 
apt and as proper, relatively to the parti- 


_ cular hiſtories of England, France, Spain, 


and Germany, the principal nations con- 
cerned, as it is relatively to the general hi- 
ſtory of Europe. 


Tux death of queen ELIZAnx Tn, and the 
acceſſion of king James the firſt, made 2 
vaſt alteration in the government of our 
nation at home, and in her conduct abroad, 
about the end of the firſt of theſe periods. 


The wars that religion occaſioned, and am- 


bition fomented in France, through the 
reigns of Francis the ſecond, CHARLES 
the ninth, Hzenzy the third, and a part of 


 Henxy the fourth, ended: and the furies 
of the league were cruſhed by this great 


prince, about the ſame time. Pu the 
ſecond of Spain marks this period likewiſe 
by his death, and by the exhauſted condi- 
tion in which he left the monarchy he go- 
verned: which oak the dd tn red in 

36 
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a ſecond part in abetting the bigotry and 
ambition of FzxpinanD the ſecond and the 
third. The thirty years war that devaſted 
Germany did not begin till the eighteenth 
year of the ſeventeenth century, but the 
ſeeds of it were ſowing ſome time before, 
and even at the end of the ſixteenth. Fzr- 
DINAND the firſt and Maxiuitian had 
ſhewn much lenity and moderation in the 
_ diſputes and troubles that aroſe on account 
of religion. Under Ropolrhus and Mar- 
THIAS, as the ſucceſſion of their couſin FERR- 
DINAND approached, the fires that were co- 
vered began to ſmoke and to ſparkle: and 
if the war did not begin with this century, 
the preparation for it, and the expectation 
ef it did. 


Tux ſecond period ends in one thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty, the year of the reſto- 
ration of CHARLES the ſecond to the throne 
of England 
the diſorders which CrRomweLL's uſurpa- 
tion had produced, were over; and there- 
fore a remarkable point of time, with re- 
ſpect to our country. It is no lefs remark- 


able with reſpect to Germany, Spain, and 
France. - 


As 


3 when our civil wars, ard all 
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As to Germany; the ambitious projects 
of the German branch of Auſtria had been 
entirely defeated, the peace of the empire 
had been reſtored, and almoſt a new con- 
ſtitution formed, or an old one revived, 
by the treaties of Weſtphalia; nay the im- 
perial eagle was not only fallen, but her 
wings were clipped. 


As to Spain; the Spaniſh branch was 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that 
is, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty. Phil ir the ſecond left his ſucceſſors 
a ruined monarchy. He left them ſome- 
thing worſe; he left them his example and 
his principles of government, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigo- 
try, and all the pedantry of ſtate. I have 
red ſomewhere or other, that the war of 
the Low Countries alone coſt him, by 
his own confeſſion, five hundred and ſixty- 
four millions, a prodigious ſum in what 
ſpecies foever he reckoned. Pn the 
third and PariLip the fourth followed his 
example and his principles of government, 
at home and abroad. At home, there was 
much form, but no good order, no cxcono- 
my, nor wiſdom of policy in the ſtate. The 

church 
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church continued to devour the ſtate, and 
that monſter the inquiſition to diſpeople 
the country, even more than perpetual war, 
and all the numerous colonies that Spain 
had ſent to the Weſt-Indies: for your lord- 
ſhip will find that PaiLie the third drove 
more than nine hundred thouſand Moriſ- 
coes out of his dominions by one edict, 
with ſuch circumftances of inhumanity in 
the execution of it, as Spaniards alone 
could exerciſe, and that tribunal, who had 
provoked this unhappy race to revolt, could 
alone approve. Abroad, the conduct of 
theſe princes was directed by the ſame wild 
ſpirit of ambition: raſh in undertaking tho 
flow to execute, and" obſtinate in purſuing 
tho unable to ſucceed, they opened a new 
fluice to let out the little life and vigor 
that remained in their monarchy. PaiLip 
the ſecond is ſaid to have been piqued a- 
gainſt his uncle FexpinanD, for refuſing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdica- 
tion of CHARLES the fifth. Certain it is, 
that as much as he loved to diſturb the 
peace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel that had the appearance of ſup- 
porting the Roman and oppreſſing every 
other church, he meddled little in the affairs 
of Germany. But, FezpinanD and Max1- 

bg N MILIAN 


MILTAN dead, and the off-ſpring of Maxr- 


MILIAN extinct, the kings of Spain eſpouſ- 


ed the intereſts of the other branch of their 
family, entertained remote views of ambi- 
tion in favor of their own branch, even 
on that ſide, and made all the enterpriſes 
of FexDINAND of Gratz, both before and 
after his elevation to the empire, the com- 


mon cauſe of the houſe of Auſtria, What 


completed their ruin was this: they knew 
not how to loſe, nor when to yield. They 
acknowledged the independency of the 


Dutch commonwealth, and became the al- 
lies of their antient ſubjects at the treaty of 


Munſter : but they would not forego their 
uſurped claim on Portugal, and they perſiſted 
to carry on ſingly the war againſt France. 


Thus they were reduced to fuch a lowneſs 
of power as can hardly be paralleled in 
any other caſe: and Pnil i the fourth was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace, on 


terms repugnant to his inclination, to that 
of his people, to the intereſt of Spain, and 


to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 


As to France; this aera of the entire 
fall of the Spaniſh power is likewiſe that 
from which we may reckon that France . 
grew as formidable, as we have ſeen her, to 
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her neighbours, in power and pretenſions. 
Henzv the fourth meditated great deſigns, | 

and ür 
in the very beginning of this period, when 
RavaiLLac ſtabbed him. His deſigns died 
with him, and are rather gueſſed at than 
known; for ſurely thoſe which his hiſtorian 
PERETIXE and the compilers of SuLLy's 
memorials aſcribe to him, of a chriſtian 
commonwealth, divided into fifteen ſtates, 
and of a ſenate to decide all differences, 
and to maintain this new conſtitution of 
Europe, are too chimerical to have | 
really his: but his general deſign of abaſing 
the houſe of Auſtria, and eftabliſhing the 
ſuperior power in that of Bourbon, was 
taken up, about twenty years after his death, 
by RicatLitv, and was purſued by him 
and by Mazazin with ſo much ability and 
ſucceſs, that it was effected entirely by the 
treaties of Weſtphalia and by the Pyrenean 
treaty; that is, at the end of the ſecond of 
thoſe periods I have prongs d to * 
to your lordſhip. 


Waen the third, in which we now are, 
will end, and what circumſtances will mark 
the end of it, I know not: but this I know, 
that the great events and revolutions, which 


N 2 have 
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have happened in the courſe of it, inter- 
eſt us ſtill more nearly than thoſe of the 
two precedent periods. I intended to have 
drawn up an elenchus or ſummary of the 
three, but I doubted, on further reflection, 
whether my memory would enable me to 
do it with exactneſs enough: and I ſaw 
that, if I was able to do it, the deduction 
would be immeaſurably long. Something 
of this kind however it may be reaſonable to 


attempt, in ſpeaking of the laſt _ 
which may hereafter occaſion a 


trouble to d your lordſhip. 


Bur to give you ſome breathing-time, 
I will poſtpone it at preſent, and am in 
the mean while, 


My Losxo, 


Your, &c. 


"LET. 


( 
| 


LETTER VII. 


A ſketch of the ſtate and hiſtory of 


Europe from the Pyrenean treaty in 
one thouſand fix hundred and fifty 
nine, to the year one thouſand fix hun- 


dred and eighty eight. 


HE firſt obſervation I ſhall make 
on this third period of modern 
hiſtory is, that as the ambition of 
CHARLES the fifth, who united the whole 
formidable power of Auſtria in himſelf, 
and the reſtleſs temper, the cruelty, 
and bigotry of Pn the ſecond, were 
principally objects of the attention and ſo- 
licitude of the councils of Europe, in 
the firſt of theſe periods; and as the 
ambition of Fzzpinanp the ſecond, and 


the third, who aimed at nothing leſs 
N3 than 
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than extirpating the proteſtant intereſt, 
and under that pretence ſubduing the 
liberties of Germany, were objects of the 
ſame kind in the ſecond: ſo an oppoſi- 
tion to the growing power of France, or 
to ſpeak more properly, to the exorbitant 
ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, has been 
the principal affair of Europe, during 
the greateſt part of the preſent period. The 
deſign of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy 
Vas imputed to CHARLES the fifth, as 
ſoon as he began to give proofs of his am- 
bition and capacity. The fame deſign was 
imputed to Lewis the fourteenth, as ſoon 
as he began to fcel his own ſtrength, and 
the weakneſ(s of his neighbours. Neither of 
theſe princes was induced, I believe, by 
the flattery of his courtiers, or the appre- 
henſions of his adverſaries, to entertain ſo 
chimerical 2 deſign as this would have 
been, even in that falſe ſenſe wherein the 
word univerſal is ſo often underſtood: and 
I miſtake very much if either of them was 
of a character, or in circumſtances, to 
undertake it. Both of them had ſtrong 
deſires to raiſe their families higher, and 
to extend their dominions farther; - but 
neither of them had that bold and adven- 
turous ambition which makes a conqueror 
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- and an hero. Theſe apprehenſions however 
- were given wiſely, | and taken uſefully. 
cannot be given nor taken too ſoon 
when ſuch powers as theſe ariſe; becauſe 
when ſuch powers as theſe are beſieged. as 
it were early, by the common policy and 
watchfulneſs of their neighbours, each of 
them may in his turn of ſtrength ſally 
forth, and gain a little ground; but none 
of them will be able to puſh their con- 
queſts far, and much leſs to conſummate 
the entire projects of their ambition. Be- 
fides the occaſional oppoſition that was 
given to CHARLES the fifth by our 
Hznzxy the eighth, according to the dif- 
ferent moods of humor he was in; by the 
popes, according to the ſeveral turns of 
their private intereſt; and by the princes 
of Germany, according to the occaſions 
or pretences that religion or civil liberty 
ſurniſhed; he had from his firſt ſetting 
out a rival and an enemy in Francis. = 
firſt, who did not maintain his cauſe in 
forma pauperis, if I may uſe ſuch an 
expreſſion: as we have ſeen the houſe of 
Auſtria ſue, in our days, for dominion at 
the gate of every palace in Europe. 
 Faancis the feſt was the principal in his 
* paid his own armies, fought 
N 4 his 
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his own battles; and tho his valour alone 
did not hinder CHARLES the fifth from 
ſubduing all Europe, as BavLz, a better 
philologer than politician, ſomewhere aſ- 
ſerts, but a multitude of other circumſtan- 
ces eaſily to be traced in hiſtory; yet he 
contributed by his victories, and even by 
his defeats, to waſte the ftrength and 
check the courſe of that growing power. 
LEwis the fourteenth had no rival of this 
kind in the houſe of Auſtria, nor indeed 
any enemy of this importance to combat, 
till the prince of Ox Ax cx became king of 
Great Britain: and he had great advan- 
tages in many other reſpects, which it is 
neceſſary to conſider in order to make a 
true judgment on the affairs of Europe 
from the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty. You will diſcover the firſt 
of theſe advantages, and ſuch as were 
productive of all the reſt, in the conduct 
of RichELIEU and of MAZ ARIN. RichE- 
Liu formed the great deſign, and laid 
the foundations: Mazazin purſued the 
deſign, and raiſed the ſuperſtructure. If 
I do not deceive myſelf extremely, there 
are few paſſages in hiſtory that deſerve 
your lordſhip's attention more than the 
conduct * theſe 


miniſter 8 
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miniſters held, in laying the foundations 
1 ſpeak of. You will obſerve how he 


helped to embroil affairs on every fide, 


and to keep the houſe of Auſtria at bay as 


it were; how he entered into the quarrels 


of Italy againſt Spain, into that concern- 
ing the Valteline, and that concerning the 
ſucceſſion of Mantua; without engaging 
ſo deep as to divert him from another great 
object of his policy, ſubduing Rochelle 
and diſarming the Huguenots. You will 
obſerve how he turned himſelf, after this 


was done, to ſtop the progreſs of Fzxni- 


x AND in Germany. Whilſt Spain fomented 


2 at the court and diſorders in 


the kingdom of France, by all poſſible 


means, even by taking engagements with 
the duke of RonaAx, and for ſupporting the 


proteſtants; Rickzl iu abetted the ſame 


intereſt in Germany againſt FERDINAND; 
and in the Low Countries againſt Spain. 
The emperor was become almoſt the ma- 
ſter in Germany. CRHRISTIAx the fourth, 
king of Denmark, had been at the head 
of a league, wherein the United Provin- 
ces, Sweden, and Lower-Saxony entered, 
to oppoſe his progreſs: but CarisTiIAan 
had been defeated by TitLY and Var- 
STEIN, and obliged to conclude a treaty 


. ————— 
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at Lubec, where Fzxpixaxy gave him 


the law. It was then that GusTavus 
ApoLpros, with whom RicatLitv made 
an alliance, entered into this war, and 
foon turned the fortune of it. The 
French miniſter had not yet engaged his 
maſter openly in the war; but when the 
Dutch grew impatient, and threatned to 
renew their truce with unleſs 
France declared; when the king of SWE- 
DEN Was killed, and the battle of Nord- 
lingen loſt; when Saxony had turned 
again to the fide of the emperor, and 
Brandenburg and ſo many others had 
followed this example, that Heſſe almoſt 
alone perſiſted in the Swediſh alliance: 
then Ricnuetiev engaged his maſter, 
and profited of every circumſtance which 
the conjuncture afforded, to engage him 
with | . For, firſt, he had a 
double advantage by engaging fo late: 
that of coming freſh into the quarrel 
againſt a wearied and almoſt exhauſted 
enemy; and that of yiclding to the im- 
patience of his friends, who, preſſed by 
their neceſſities and by the want they had 
of France, gave this miniſter an opportu- 
nity of laying thoſe claims and eſtabliſhing 


thoſc pretenfions, in all his tzeaties with 


Hol- 
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Holland, Sweden, and the princes and 
ſtates of the empire, on which he had 
projected the future aggrandiſement of 
France. The manner in which he enga- 
ged, and the air that he gave to his en- 

t, were advant of the ſe⸗- 
cond ſort, advantages of reputation and 
credit; yet were theſe of no ſmall mo- 
ment in the courſe of the war, and ope- 
rated ftrongly in favor of France as he 
deſigned they ſhould, even after his 
death, and at and after the treaties of 
— He varniſhed ambition 
with the moſt plauſible and popular pre- 
tences. The elector of Txxvxs had put 
himſelf under the protection of France: 
and, if I remember right, he made this 
ſtep when gry oder not protect 
him againſt the Swedes, whom he had 
reaſon to apprehend. No matter, the 
r of Luxemburg was ordered to 
ſurpriſe Treves and to ſeize the elector. 
He executed his orders with fucceſs, and 
carried this prince priſoner into Brabant. 
R1iCHELIEv ſeized the circum- 
ſtance; he reclaimed the elector: and, 
on the refuſal of the cardinal Infant, the 


many of whoſe ſtates had been illegally 
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the defender of it in the Low Countries 
againſt the king of Spain, and in Ger- 


many againſt the emperor, as well as the 
protector 'of the princes of the empire, 


invaded, and whoſe perſons were no long- 
er fate from violence even in their own 
palaces. All theſe appearances were 
kept up in the negociations at Munſter, 
where Maz an reaped what Richz- 
LiEU had ſowed. The demands that 
France made for herſelf were very great; 
but the conjuncture was favorable, and 
ſne improved it to the utmoſt. No 
could be more flattering than 

her's, at the head of theſe negotiations; 
nor more mortifying than the emperor's 
through the whole courſe of the treaty. 
The princes and ftates of the empire had 
been treated as vaſſals by the emperor : 
France determined them to treat with 
him on this occaſion as ſovereigns, and 
ſupported them in this determination. 
Whilſt Sweden ſeemed concerned for the 
proteſtant intereſt alone, and ſhewed no 
other regard, as ſhe had no other alliance; 
France affected to be impartial alike to 
the proteſtant and to the papiſt, and to 
have no intereſt at heart but the common 
_— 
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intereſt of the Germanic body. Her de- 
mands were exceſſive, but they were to be 
ſatisfied principally out of the emperor's 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
art of her miniſters to eſtabliſh this gene- 
ral maxim on many particular experien- 
ces, that the grandeur of France was a 
real, and would be a conſtant ſecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the empire 
againſt the emperor: and it is no wonder 
therefore, this maxim prevailing, inju- 
ries, reſentments, and jealouſies being 
freſh on one fide, and ſervices, obliga- 
tions, and confidence on the other, that 
the Germans were not unwilling France 
ſhould extend her empire on this ſide of 


the Rhine, whilſt Sweden did the ſame 


on this fide of the Baltic. Theſe trea- 
ties, and the immenſe credit and influ- 


ence that France had acquired by them 


in the empire, put it out of the power 
of one branch of the houſe of Auſtria to 
return the obligations of affiftance to 
the other, in the war that continued be- 
tween France and Spain, till the Pyre- 
nean treaty. By this treaty the ſuperio- 
rity of the houſe of Bourbon over the 
houſe of Auſtria was not only completed 

and * but the great deſign of 


uniting 
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uniting the Spaniſh and the French mon- 
archies under the former Was Mg. - 


Taz ana peel therefore begins by 
a great change of the balance of power 
in Europe, and by the proſpect of one 
much greater and more fatal. Before! 
deſcend into the particulars I intend to 
mention, of the courſe of affairs, and of 
the political conduct of the great powers 
of Europe in this third period; give me 
leave to caſt my eyes once more back on 
the ſecond. The reflection I am going 
to make ſeems to me important,. and 
leads to all that is to follow. 


Tux Dutch made their peace ſeparate- 
ly at Munſter with Spain, who acknow- 
ledged then the fovereignty and inde- 
pendency of their commonwealth. The 
French, who had been, after our Ex- 
ZABETH, their principal ſu e. 
proached them ſeverely for this breach of 
faith. They excuſed themſelves in the 
they could. All this your lordſhip will 
find in the monuments of that time. 
Bur I think it not improbable that they 
1 you will W 


and 
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and which it was not proper to give as a 
reaſon or excuſe to the French. Might 
not the wiſe men amongſt them conſider 
even then, beſides the immediate advan- 
tages that accrued by this treaty to their 
commonwealth, that the imperial power 

was fallen; that the power of Spain was 
vaſtly reduced; that the houſe of Auſtria 
was ing more than the ſhadow of a 
great name, and that the houſe of Bour- 
bon was advancing, by large ſtrides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as 
formidable as that of the other family had 
been in the hands of CrarLes the fifth, 


of Pattie the ſecond, and lately of the 


two FeepinanDs? Might they not fore- 
ſee, even then, what happened in the courſe 
of very few years, when they were obli- 
ged, for their own ſecurity, to aſſiſt their 
old enemies the Spaniards againſt their 


old friends the French? I think they 


might. Our CrarLEs the firſt was no 
great politician, and yet he ſeemed to diſ- 
cern that the balance of power was turn- 
ing in favor of France, ſome years be- 
fore the treaties of Weſtphalia. He refuſ- 


ed to be neuter, and threatned to take 


part with Spain, if the French purſu- 


ed the deſign of beſieging Dunkirk and 


Grave- 
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Graveline, according to a concert taken 
between them and the Dutch, and in 
purſuance of a treaty for dividing the 
Spaniſh Low Countries, which R1cpe- 
LIEU had negotiated. CROMWELL ei- 
ther did not diſcern this turn of the ba- 
lance of power, long afterwards when it 
was much more viſible; or, diſce 
it, he was induced by reaſons of pri- 
vate intereſt to act againſt the general 
intereſt of Europe. CROMWELL join- 
ed with France againſt Spain, and tho 
he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove 
the Spaniards into a neceſſity of making 
a peace with France, that * diſturb- 
ed the peace of the world almoſt four- 
ſcore years, and the conſequences of 
which have well-aigh beggared in our 
times the nation. he. enſlaved in his. 
There is a tradition, I have heard it 
from perſons who lived in thoſe days, 
and I believe it came from Taurtos, 
that CROM WELL was in treaty with 
Spain, and ready to turn his arms againft 
France when he Cicd. If this fact was 
certain, as little as I honor his memory, 
I ſhould have ſome regret that he died 
ſo ſoon. But whatever his intentions 
were, we muſt charge the Pyrenean trea- 
; ry, 
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ty, and the fatal conſequences of it, 
in great meaſure to his account. The 


' Spaniards abhorred the thought of 


marrying their Infanta to LEWIS the 
fourteenth. It was on this point that 
the LiownNt 


they reſumed it after- 
wards, and offered the marriage they 
had before rejected, CrxomweLL's 
league 


with France was a principal in- 
ducement to this alteration of their re- 


> political balance of 
power, unlike to all others, the ſcale 
that is empty 
full riſes; they who are in the ſinking 
ſcale do not eaſily come off from the 
habitual prejudices of ſuperior wealth, 


or power, or ſkill, or courage, nor from 
| 0 . 


: and your lordſhip will 


ſinks, and that which is 
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the confidence that theſe prejudices in- 
ſpire. They who are in the riſing 
ſcale da not immediately feel their 
ſtrength, nor aſſume that confidence in 
it which ſucceſsful lence gives 
them afterwards. They who are the 
moſt concerned to watch the variations 
of this balance, miſ-judge often in the 
ſame manner, and from the ſame pre- 
Judices, They continue to dread a 
power no longer able to hurt them, 
or they continue to have no apprehen- 
ſions of a power that grows _— more. 
formidable. * Spain verified the ; firſt 
obſervation at the end of the ſecond 
period, when, 2 and poor, and en- 
terpriſing and feeble, fhe ſtill thought 
herſelf « match for France, France 
verified the ſecorid obſervation at the. 
of the third period, when the 
triple alliance ſtopped the progres of. 
her arms, which alliances much more 
conſiderable were not able to effect af- 
terwards. The other principal powers 
of Europe, in their turns, have verifi- 
ed the third obſervation in both it's 
parts, through the whole courſe of this 
period. 


3 | 
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Wizy Lewis the fourteenth took 
the adminiſtration of affairs into his 
own hands, about the year one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and fixty, he was in 
the prime of his age, and had, what 
princes ſeldom have, the advantages of 
youth and thoſe of experience toge- 
ther. Their education is generally bad; 
for which reaſon royal birth, that gives 
a right to the throne among other peo- 
ple, gave an abſolute excluſion from 
it among the Mamalukes. His was, 
in all reſpects, except one, as bad as 
that of other princes. He jeſted ſome- 
times on his own ignorance; and there 
were other defects in his character, 
owing to his education, which he did 
not fee. But Mazarin had initia- 
ted him betimes in the myſteries of his 
He had ſeen a great of 
dale foundations laid, a 
to raiſe the fabric of his future gran- 
deur: and as MAZzARIN finiſhed the 
work that RicazLitu began, he had 
the leſſons of one, and the examples of 
both, to inftrukt him. He had ac- 
quired habits of ſecrecy and method, 
in buſineſs; of reſerve, diſcretion, de- * 
cency, and dignity, in behaviour. If 
he was not the greateſt king, he was 
FT the 
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the beſt actor of majeſty at leaſt, that 
ever filled a throne. He by no means 
wanted that which is common 
ly called bravery, tho the want of it 
was imputed to him in the midſt of 
his greateſt triumphs: nor that other 
courage, leſs oſtentatious and more 0 
Iy found, calm, ſteady, i 
ſolution; which ſeems to ariſe leſs 3 
the temper of the body, and is there- 
fore called courage of the mind. He 
had them both moſt certainly, and I 
could produce unqueſtionable anecdotes 
in proof. He was, in one word, much 
ſuperior to any prince with whom he 
had to do, when he began to govern. 
He was ſurrounded with great cap- 
tains bred in former wars, and with 
great miniſters bred in the ſame ſchool 
as himſelf. They who had worked 
under MAZ AR TN, worked on the fame 
plan under him; and as they had the 
advantages of genius and experience o- 
ver moſt of the miniſters of other coun- 
tries, ſo they had another advantage 
over thoſe who were equal or ſuperi- 
or to them: the advantage of ſerving 
a maſter whoſe: abſolute power was e- 
| ftabliſhed; and the advantage of a fi- 
tuation wherein they might exert their 
whole 
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whole capacity 

ver that, for inſtance, wherein your lord- 
ſhip's great grand-father was placed, 


at the ſame time, in England, and Jonn 


Ds WIr in Holland. Among theſe 
miniſters, CoL BER TH muſt be mention 
ed particularly upon this occaſion; be- 


cauſe it was he who improved the 
wealth, and conſequently the power of 


France extremely, by the order he put 
into the finances, and by the encou- 


ragement he gave to trade and manu- 


factures. The ſoil, the climate, me 
fituation of France, the ingenuity, the 
induſtry, the vivacity i ie her a 
ants are ſuch; ſhe has ſo little want 


of the product of other countries, and 


other countries -have ſo many real or 
imaginary wants to be ſupplied by her; 
that when ſhe is not at war with all 
her n 
is preſerved and any tolerable admini- 
ſtration of government prevails, ſhe 
muſt grow rich at the expe CT 
who trade, and even of thoſe who do 
not. open a trade, with her. _Her baw- 
bles, r 
vagancies of her luxury coft England, 
about the time we Ed E. 


n 


without contradiction; o- | 


when her domeſtic quiet 


| 


in their proportions. CoLpzry malle che 
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little leſs chan eight hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling a year, and other nations 


moſt of all theſe advantageous circum- 
ſtances, and whilſt he filled the national 
ſpunge, he taught his ſucceſſors how to 
ſqueeze it; a ſecret that he repented hav- 
ing diſcovered, they fay, when he 1 
the immenſe ſums that were nec | 


* the 1 e of his 


Tris was 2 character off Lzw1s 


the fourteenth, and this. was the ſtate 


of his kingdom at the beginning of 
the preſent period. If his power was 


great, his pretenſions were ſtill greater. 
He had . renounced, and the Infanta 


With his conſent had renounced, all 


right to the ſucceſſion o Spain, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms that the precaution 
of the councils. of Madrid could con- 


trive. No matter 3 conſented to 


theſe renunciations, but your lordihip 
will find by the letters of Mazäkm, 
and by other memorials, that he act- 
ed on the contrary principle, from 
the firſt, which he avowed ſoon after- 


wards. Such a power, and fuch pre- 


tenſions 
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© tenſions, ſhould have given, one would 
- think, an immediate alarm to the reſt 
of Europe. 
broken and decayed, like the monarchy 
he governed. One of his ſons died, 
as I remember, during the negotia- 
tions that preceded the year one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and fixty: and the ſur- 
vivor, who was CHARLES the ſecond, 
rather languiſhed, than lived, from the 
cradle to the grave. So dangerous a 
contingency, therefore, as the union of 
the two monarchies of France and 
Spain, being in view forty years toge- 
ther; one would imagine, that the prin- 
| ciied powers of Exerpe had the mins 
of preventing it conſtantly in view du- 
ring the ſame time. But it was other- 
wiſe. France acted very ſyſtematically 
from the year one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and fixty, to the death of king 
CARL ES the ſecond of Spain. She 
never loſt fight of her great object, 
the ſucceſſion to the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy; and ſhe accepted the will 
of the king of Spam in favor of the 
duke of Anjou. As ſhe never loft 
fight of her great object during this 
Om © ſhe loſt no oportunity of in- 
| O4 creaſing 


* 


PRIIIr the fourth was 


ö 
ö 
| 
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Dutch . I think, in one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſixty two; 
but the latter had made a defenſive 
league with France alittle before, on the 
ſuppoſition . principally of a war with 
England. The war became inevitable 
very: ſoon. CROMWELL had chatifed 
them for their uſurpations in 
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and the and cruelties they 
had committed; but he had not cured 
them. The ſame ſpirit continued in 
the Dutch, the ſame reſentments in 
Engliſh: and the pique of mer- 
chants became the pique of nations. 

rance entered into the war on the ſide 
Holland; but the little aſſiſtance ſhe 


the cloſeſt manner, had 

republic to ſerve all the pur- 
France, and had renewed 

marſhal D*EsTrxapes a 
div 


viding the 4 Ho Ne- 


2 — — —ñ— — .ꝛñ ö ¾⁵—— ate. DANI Oman 
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rier- treaty, in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and nine; and which engaged them 
to continue a war on the principle of 


ambition, into which they had entered 


with more reaſonable and more moderate 
views. 


As the private intereſts of the two 
Dr Wrrs hindered that common- wealth 
from being on her guard, as early as 
ſhe ought to have been, againſt Frante; 
fo the miſtaken policy of the court of 
England, and the ſhort views, and the 
profuſe temper of the prince who gor 
verned, gave great advantages to Lewis 
the fourteenth in the purſuit of his 
_ defigns. He bought Dunkirk : and 
your lordſhip knows ' how great a cla- 
mor was "raiſed ' on that occaſion ' a- 
gainſt your noble anceſtor; as if he a- 
lone had been anſwerable for the mea- 
ſure, and his intereſt had been concern 
ed in it. I have heard our late friend 
Mr. ' Gzoxce CLarxk quote a witneſs, 


who was quite unexceptionable, but I 
cannot recal his name at preſent, who, 
many years after all theſe tranſactions, 
and the death of my lord CI Ax Ex- 

bon, affirmed, that the earl of San. 


WICH 
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wich had owned to him, that he him- 
ſelf gave his opinion, among many o- 
thers, officers, and miniſters, for ſel- 
ling Dunkirk. Their reaſons could not 
be good, I prefume to ſay; but ſeve- 
ral, that might be plauſible at that time, 
are eaſily gueſſed. A prince like king 
CHaRLEs, who would have made as 
many bad bargains as any young ſpend- 
thrift, for money, finding himſelf thus 
backed, we may aſſure ourſelves, was 
peremptorily determined to fell: and 
whatever your great grand-father's o- 


pinion was, this I am able to pro- 
nounce upon my own experience, that 


his treaty for the fale is no proof he 
| was of opinion to ſell. When the re- 
ſolution of ſelling was once taken, to 


whom could the fale be made? To the 


Dutch? No. This meaſure would 


r 'To the Spaniards? 
They were unable to buy: and, as 
low as their power was funk, the prin- 
ciple of oppoſing it till I 
have ſometimes thought that the Spa- 
niards, who were forced to make peace 


with Portugal, and to renounce, all 


claim 


—  —_—_— 
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claim to that crown, four or five years 
_ afterwards, might have been induced to 
take this reſolution then; if the regain- 
ing Dunkirk without any expence had 
been a condition propoſed to them; and 
that the Portugueſe, who, notwithſtand- 
ing their alliance with England and the 
indirect fuccours that France afforded 
them, were little able, after the treaty 
to ſupport a war againſt Spain, 
might have been induced to pay the 
price of Dunkirk, for ſo great an ad- 
vantage as immediate peace with Spain, 
and the extinction of all el forcign pre- 
tences on their crown. But this ſpecu-- 
lation concerning events ſo lang ago paſ- 
ſed is not much to the purpoſe here. 1- 
therefore to obſerve, | that not 
the fale of Dunkirk, and 
the ſecret of our court to that of 
France, yet England was firſt to take 
the alarm, when LEwIs the fourteenth- 
invaded the Spaniſh Netherlands in one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſixty ſeven: 
and the triple alliance was the work of 
an miniſter. It was time to 
take this alarm; for foes the moment: 
that the king of Fx ances claimed a right 


to the county of Burgundy, the —_— 
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of Brabant, and other portions of ahe 
Low countries as devolved on his queen 


4 


by the death of her father Puilir the 


fourth, he pulled off the maſk entirely. 


Volumes were written to eſtabliſh, and 
to refute this ſuppoſed right. Your lord- 
ſhip no doubt will look into a contro- 
verſy that has employed ſo many pens 
and ſo many ſwords; and I believe you 
will think it was ſufficiently bold in the 
French, to argue from cuſtoms, that 
regulated the courſe of private ſucceſſi- 


Provinces : and to | affert the diviſibili- 
ty of the S8 


ſame breath with which they aſſerted the 
indiviſibility of their own; altho the 
proofs in one caſe were juſt as good as 
the proofs in the other, and the funda- 
mental law of indiviſibility was at leaft 
as good a law in Spain, as either 

or the Salique law was. in France. 


paniſh monarchy, with the 
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which no ſophiſms, no quirks of law; 
could evade. Spain acccepted the fe- 
nunciations as a real ſecurity: _ 


> them as ſuch to Spain, and in ef- 
fect to the reſt of Europe. If they 


had not been thus given, and thus tak- 


en, the Spaniards would not have mar- 
ried their Infanta to the king of Fzaxce, 
whatever diſtreſs they might have en- 
dured by the prolongation of the war. 
Theſe renunciations were renunciations 


France 


of all rights whatſoever to the whole 
Spaniſh — and to every part of 


it. The provinces claimed by France 


at this time were parts of it. To claim 


them, was therefore to claim the whole; 
for if the renunciations were no bar to 


* 
1 


the rights accruing to Mary THERE 


on the death of her father Prue the 
fourth, neither could they be any to the 


rights that would accrue to her and her 


children, on the death of her brother 


CrarLes the ſecond: an unhealthful 


to the world with him, the f. 


was added. Your lordſhip ſees how the 


lata) contingency of uniting the ws 


. 
mon- ; 


youth, and who at this inſtant was in in- 4 
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monarchies of France and Spain ſtared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, 
that I can remember, was done to pre- 
vent it: not ſo much as a guaranty gi- 
ven, or a declaration made to aſſert the 
validity of theſe renunciations, and for 
ſecuring the effect of them. The triple 
alliance indeed ſtopped the progreſs of 
the French arms, and produced the trea- 
ty of Aix la Chapelle. But England, 
Sweden, and Holland, the contracting 
powers in this alliance, ſeemed to look, 
and probably did look, no farther. France 
kept a great and important part of what 
ſhe had ſurpriſed or raviſhed, or pur- 
chaſed; for we cannot ſay with any pro- 
priety that ſhe conquered: and the Spa- 
niards were obliged to ſet all they ſaved 
to the account of gain. The German 
branch of Auſtria had. been reduced very 
low in power and in credit under Fze- 
'DINAND the third, by the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, as I have ſaid already. Lewis 
the fourteenth maintained, during many 
years, the influence theſe treaties had 
given him among the princes and ſtates 
of che empire. The famous capitulation 
made at Frankfort on the election of 
LzgeoLD, who ſucceeded Ferpixanp a- - 
Boche year one thouſand fix hundred and 
fifty 
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fifty ſeven, was encouraged by the intrigues 
of France: and the power of France was 
looked upon as the ſole power that could 
ratify and ſecure effectually the obſerva- 
league of the Rhine was not renewed 
I believe after the year one thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty fix; but tho this 
league was not renewed, yet ſome of theſe 
princes and ſtates continued in their old 
engagements with France: whilſt others 
took new engagements on particular oc- 
caſions, according as private and ſome- 
times very paultry er emiſ- 
ſaries of France in all their little courts, 
diſpoſed them. In ſhort the princes of Ger- 
many ſhewed no alarm at the ing am- 
bition and power of Lxwis the fourteenth, 
but contributed to encourage one, and to 
confirm the other. In ſuch a ſtate of 
things the German branch was little able 
to aſſiſt the Spaniſh branch againſt France, 
either in the war that ended by the Py- 
renean treaty, or in that we are ſpeaking 
of here, the ſhort war that in one 
was ended by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, in one thouſand fix hundred and 
= But it was not this alone 

that diſabled the emperor from acting 


with 
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with vigor in the cauſe of his family then, 
nor that has rendered the houſe of Auſtria 
2 dead weight upon all her allies ever fince. 


of the court of Vienna, created in thoſe 
days, and has maintained in ours, almoſt a 
diverſion of the imperial arms 
from all effectual oppoſition to France. I 
mean to ſpeak of the troubles in Hungary. 


firſt, they were called ſo for no other reaſon 
than this, that they would not be ſlaves. 
The dominion of the emperor being leſs 
ſupportable than that of the Turks, this 
unhappy people opened a door to the latter 
to infeſt the empire, inſtead of making 
their country what it had been before, a 
barrier againſt the Ottoman power. France 
became a ſure, tho ſecret ally of the Turks, 
as well as the Hungarians, and has found 
her account in it, by keeping the emperor 
in alarms on that ſide, while ſhe 
has ravaged the empire and the Low Coun- 
tries on the other. Thus we ſaw, thirty 
two years ago, the arms of France and Ba- 
TRE POR TORS, and the mal- 


contents . 


according to the option that Spain 
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contents of Hungary in the ſuburbs of Vi- 
enna, In a word, when LEwIs the four- 
teenth made the firſt eſſay of his power, by 
the: war of one thouſand fix hundred and 
fixty-ſeven, 2 as it were, the 


greater 
united ſpirit of his people; greater ftill by 


the ill policy, and divided intereſts chat 


thoſe who had a ſuperior com- 
mon . intereſt to oppoſe him. He found 
that the members of the triple alliance did 
not. ſee, or ſeeing did not think proper to 
own that they ſaw, the injuſtice, and the 
conſequence of his pretenſions. They con- 
tented themſelves to give to Spain an act 
of guaranty for ſecuring the execution of 


the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. He knew 
even then how ill the guaranty would be 


| obſerved by two of them at leaſt, by Eng- 


land and by Sweden. The treaty itſelf 
was nothing more than LONG be 


tween the bully and the bullied. Tournay, 


and Liſle, and Doway, and other places 


that I have forgot, were yielded to him : 
and he reſtored. the. county of Burgundy, 


made, 
again 
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againſt the intereſt and the | too 
of the Dutch, when apo. qr 
upon her. The king of Spain compounded 
for his poſſeſſion : but the en com- 
pounded at the ſame time for his ſuc- 
ceſſion, by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of Gxx- 
MONVILLE and the count of AvzRSBERO 
figned at Vienna. The ſame Lezoroip, 
who exclaimed ſo loudly, in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ninety eight, againſt 
any partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to that which Eng- 
land and Holland had then made, made 
one himſelf in one thouſand fix hundred 
and fixty eight, with fo little regard 
to theſe two powers, that the whole ten 
provinces were thrown into the lot of 
France. 


Turxx is no room td wonder if ſuch ex- 
perience as Lzwis the fourteenth had upon 
this occaſion, and ſuch a face of affairs in 
Europe, railing his hopes, raiſed his am- 
bition : and if, in making peace at Aix 
la Chapelle, he meditated a new war, the 
war of one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeven- 
ty two; the preparations he made for it, by 

iations in all parts, by alliances where- 
ever he found ingreſſion, and by the in- 
|  & = creaſe 
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ereaſe of his forces, were equally proofs of 
ability, induſtry, and power. I ſhall not 
deſcend into theſe particulars : your lord- 
ſhip will find them 'pretty well detailed in 
the memorials of that time. But one of 
the alliances he made I muft mention, tho 
I mention it with the utmoſt regret and in- 
dignation. England was fatally engaged 
to act a part in this neee 


for a dubble's part it was, equally wicked 
and impolitic. Forgive the terms I uſe, 
my lord : none can be too- ſtrong. The . 


principles of the triple alliance, juſt and 
wiſe, and worthy of a king of England, 
were laid afide. Then, the progreſs of the 
French arms was to be checked, the ten 
were to be ſaved, and by faving 
| them the barrier of Holland was to be pre- 
ſerved. Now, we joined our counſels and 
our arms to thoſe of France, in a project 
that could not be carried on at all, as it was 
caly to foreſee, and as the event ſhewed, 
unleſs it was carried on Spain, the 
emperor, and moſt of the prinees of Ger- 
many, as well as the Dutch ; and which 
could not be catried on ſucceſsfully, ' with- 
out leaving the ten provinces entirely at the 


mercy of France, and giving her pretence 
a Seat ”" P — 


ſuſtained, when, depending on the 
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and opportunity of ravaging the empire, 
and — her conqueſts on the Rhine. 
The medal of Van Bzunincyen, and 
other pretences that France took for at- 
tacking the ſtates of the Low Countries, 
were Tidiculous. They impoſed on no one : 

and the true object 1 the fourteenth 
was P huge But what could a king 
of England mean? CaarLes the ſecond 


had reaſons of reſentment againſt the Dutch, 


and juſt ones too no doubt. Among the 
reſt, it was not eaſy for him to forget the 


affront he had ſuffered, and the loſs he had 


peace 
that was ready to be ſigned, and that was 
ſigned at Breda in July, he neglected to fit 
out his fleet; and when that of Holland, 
commanded by RuyTEr, with CokxELIus 
Dr Wir on board as deputy or commiſ- 
ſioner of the ſtates, burnt his ſhips at Cha- 


tham in June. The famous perpetual edict, 


as it was called but did not prove in the 
event, the election of a ſtate-holder, 
which "Fra De Wrr promoted, carried, 
and obliged the prin ince of Or ance to ſwear 
to maintain 3 days after the con- 
cluſion of the peace at Breda, might be 
another motive in the breaſt of Bug 
CnarLEs the ſecond : as it was 
pretence of revenge on the Dutch, or at laſt 
- on 
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on the Dx Wrrs and the Louveſtein faction, 
that ruled almoſt deſpotic 


potically in that com- 
monwealth. But it is plain that neither 

theſe reaſons, nor others of a more ancient 
date, determined him to this alliance with 
France; ſince he contracted the triple al- 
mii ar five months after the 
two events, I have mentioned, happened. 


What then did he mean ? Did he mean ta 


acquire-one of the ſeven provinces, and di- 
vide them. as the Dutch had twice treated 
for the diviſion of the ten, with France? I 
believe not ; but this I believe, that his in- 
elinations were favorable to the popiſh in- 
tereſt in and that he meant to make 
himſelf more abſolute at home; that he 
thought it neceſſary to this end to humble 
che Dutch, to reduce their power, and per- 
haps to change the form of their govern- 
ment; to deprive his ſubjects of the cor- 

reſpendehce with a neighbouring proteſtant 
and free ſtate, and of all hope of ſuccour 
and ſupport from thence in their oppoſition 
to him; in a word to abet the deſigns of 
France on the continent, that France might 
abet his deſigns on his own kin 
This, I fay, I believe; and this I ſhould ven- 
ture to affirm, if I had in my hands to 
produce, and was at liberty to quote, the 
private relations I have red formerly, drawn 


8 E 
- 
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up by thoſe who were no enemies to ſuch 


deſigns, and on the authority of thoſe 
who were parties to them. But what- 
ever king CHanLEs the ſecond meant, 
certain it is, that his conduct eſtabliſhed 


dhe ſuperiority of France in Europe. 


Bur this charge, however, muſt not be 
confined to him alone. Thoſe who were 
nearer the danger, thoſe who were 
to the immediate attacks of France, and 
even thoſe who were her rivals for the fame 
ſucceſſion, having either aſſiſted har, or en- 
gaged to remain neuters, a ſtrange fatality 
prevailed, and produced ſuch a conjun- 
Eture as can hardly be paralleled in hiſtory. 
Your lordſhip will obſerve with aſtoniſn- 
ment, even in the of the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy two, 
all the neighbours of France acting as if 
they had nothing to fear from her, and 
ſome as if they had much to hope, by 

ing her to oppreſs the Dutch and 
ſharing with her the ſpoils of that common- 
wealth. Delenda eft ”* was the 
cry in England, and ſeemed too a maxim 
on the continent. 


Is the courſe of the ſame year, you will 
MT. 
4 : 
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and began to unite in oppoſition to France. 
Even England thought it time to interpoſe 
in favor of the Dutch. The conſequences 
of this alarm, of this ſudden turn in the 
policy of Europe, and of that which hap- 
pened, by the maſſacre of the DE Wirs, 
and the elevation of the prince of Ox Ax ok, 
in the government of the ſeven provinces, 
ſaved theſe provinces, and ſtopped the ra- 
pid progreſs of the arms of France. Lzw1s 
the fourteenth indeed ſurpriſed the ſeven 
provinces in this war, as he had ſurpriſed 
the ten in that of one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty ſeven, and ravaged defenceleſs 
countries with armies ſufficient to conquer 
them, if they had been prepared to reſiſt. 
In the war of one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy two, he had little leſs than one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men on foot, 
beſides the bodies of Engliſh, Swiſs, Ita- 
lians, and Swedes, that amounted to thir- 
ty or. forty thouſand more. With this . 
mighty force he took forty places in forty 
days, impoſed extravagant conditions of 
peace, played the monarch a little while 
at Utrecht; and as ſoon as the Dutch re- 
covered from their conſternation, and, a- 
nimated by the example of the prince of 
Orance and the hopes of ſuccour, refuſed 
a as ** 
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and left his generals to carry on his en- 
terprize : which they did with fo little 
ſucceſs, that Grave and Maeftricht alone 
remained to him of all the boaſted c 

he had made; and even theſe he offered 
two years afterwards to reftore, if by that 
conceſſion he could have prevailed on the 
Dutch at that time to make peace with him. 
But they were not yet diſpoſed to abandon 


their allies ; 8 The 


... 
Not all. The Bavarian continued obſti- 
nate in his neutrality, and, to mention no 
more, the Swedes made a great diverſion 
in favour of France in the empire; where 
the duke of Hanover abetted their deſigns 
as much as he could, for he was a zealous 
partiſan of France, tho the other princes 
of his houſe ated for the common cauſe. 
I deſcend into no more particulars. The 
war that Lewis the fourteenth kindled by 
attacking in ſo violent a manner the Dutch 
commonwealth, and by making ſo arbitra- 
ry an uſe of his farſt ſucceſs, became gene- 
ral, in the Low Countries, in Spain, in 
Sicily, on the upper and lower Rhine, in 
Denmark, in Sweden, and in the provinces 
of Germany belonging to theſe two crowns; 

on 
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| lordſhip cir in what manner it was 
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on the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and the 
Baltic. . rance ſupported this war with 
every ſide: and when your 


3 on againſt her, you will not be 
ſurpriſed that fhe did ſo. Spain had ſpirit, 
but too little ſtrength to maintain her power 


in Sicily, where Meſſina had revolted; to 


defend her frontier on that fide of the Py- 
rences ; and to reſiſt the great efforts of the 
French in the Low Countries. The em- 
pire was divided ; and, even among the 
princes who ated againft France, there 
was neither union in their (councils, nor 
concert iN their projects, nor order in pre- 
nor vigor in execution : and, 

ro fay che truth, there was not, in the whole 
a man whole abilities could 
make him à match for the prince of Coxvpꝝ 
or the marſhal of Tunkxxx; nor many who 
were in any degree equal to eee 
Carcui, SCHOMBERG, and other g 
of inferior note, who commanded the ar- 
mies of France. The emperor took this 
very time to make new invaſions on the 


| liberties of Hungary, and to oppreſs his 


proteſtant ſubjefts. The prince of Ox Axe 


alone acted with invincible firmneſs, . like 
à patriot, and a hero. Neither the ſe- 
8 of France nor thoſe of England, 


neither 
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neither the temptations of ambition nor 
thoſe of private intereſt, could make him 
fwerve from the true intereſt of his country, 
nor from the common intereſt of Europe. 
He had raiſed more ſieges, and loſt more 
battles, it was faid, than any general of his 


age had done. Be it ſo. But his defeats were 
maniteſtly due in great meaſure to circum- 
ſtances independent on him: and that ſpirit, 
which even theſe defeats could not depreſs, 
was all his own. He had difficulties in his 
own commonwealth ; the governors of the 
Spaniſh Low Countries croſſed his mea- 
ſures ſometimes ; the German allies diſap- 
pointed and broke them often: and it is 
not improbable that he was frequently be- 
trayed. He was fo perhaps even by 
Sovcars, the imperial general; a French- 
man Ae ears and a penſioner 


of Louvois according to common report, 
and very ftrong appearances. He had not 
credit and authority ſufficient to make 

im a centre of union to a whole confede- 
racy, the foul that animated and directed 
fo great a body. He came to be fuch af- 
terwards ; but at the time ſpoken of he 
could not take ſo great a part upon him. 
No other prince or was equal to it; 
aan tis dined 
almoſt in every operation. France was ſur- 
9 rounded 
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rounded by a multitude of enemies, all in- 
tent to demoliſn her power. But, like the 
builders of Babel, they ſpoke different lan- 
: and as thoſe 3 not build, theſe 
could not demoliſh, for want of underſtand- 
ing one another. France improved this ad- 
vantage by her arms, and more by her nego- 
tiations, Nimeghen was, after Cologn, the 
ſcene of theſe. England was the mediating 
power, and I know not whether ourCrarLEs 
the ſecond did not ſerve her purpoſes more 
uſefully in the latter, and under the cha- 
Facter of mediator, than ke did or could 
have done by joining his arms to her's, and 
acting as her ally. The Dutch were in- 
duced to ſign a treaty with him, that broke 
the c meg. and gave great advantage 
: for the purport of it was to 
e eee ds 6s 
2 plan to be propoſed to them, and no 
mention was made in it of the other allies 
that I remember. The Dutch were glad 
| o get out of an expenſive war. France 
| Promiſed to reſtore Maeſtricht to them, and 
Maeſtricht was the only place that remain- 
ed unrecovered of all they had loſt. They 
dropped Spain at Nimeghen, as they had 
dropped France at Munſter ; but many 
circumſtances concurred to give; a much 


worſe grace to their abandoning of Spain, 
- than 


. 


wich advantage, and they 


venty three, they engaged to reſtore Maeſ- 
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than to their abandoning of France. 1 
need not ſpecify them. This only I would 
obſerve : when they made a ſeparate 


peace at Munſter, they left an ally who 


was in condition. to carry on the war alone 
preſumed to im- 
poſe no terms upon him : when they made 
a ſeparate peace at Nimeghen, they aban- 
Granl'an ally whe was in =s condition to 
duced to accept whatever wa docs 
mon enemy preſcribed. In their great diſ- 
treſs in one thouſand fix hundred and ſe- 


tricht to the Spaniards as ſoon as it ſhould 


accepted it for. themſelves as the price of 
the ſeparate peace they made with France. 
The Dutch had engaged farther, to make 


neither peace nor truce with the king of 


Fx ance, till that prince conſented to reſtore 
to Spain all he had conquered fince the 


be retaken : it was not retaken, and they 
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yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle rn little confequence he re- 
ſtored) put into his hands the principal 
8 barrier, againſt which we 
goaded ourſelves almoſt to death in the 
laſt great war; and made good the ſaying 
of the marſhal of SchoumzzRG, that to at- 
tack this barrier was to take the beaſt by 
his horns. I know very well what may be 
faid to excuſe the Dutch. The emperor 
was more intent to. tyrannize his ſubjects 
on one fide, than to defend them on the 
other. He attempted little againſt France, 
and the little he did attempt was ill order- 
ed, and worſe executed. The aſſiſtance of 
the princes of Germany was often uncer- 
tain, and always expenſive. Spain was 
already indebted to Holland for great 
Lion greater ſtil} muſt be advanced to 
her if the war continued : and experience 
ſhewed that France was able, and would 
continue, to prevail againſt her preſent ene. 
and obliged her to abandon the 
— of tarts ; but Sweden was 
now engaged in the war on the fide of 
France, as England had been in the be 
ginning of it: and 1 was now pri- 
vately favorable to * intereſts, as Swe- 
zinning of it. The 
whole 
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whole ten provinces would have been ſub- 
dued in the courſe of a few campaigns more: 


and it was better for Spain and the Dutch 
too, that part ſhould be ſaved by a 


a ſort of compoſition, than the whele” be 


riſqued by refuſing it. This might be al- 
ledged to excuſe the conduct of the States 
General, in impoſing hard terms on Spain; 
in making none for their other allies, and 
in ſigning alone: by which ſteps they gave 
France an opportunity that ſhe 
with great dexterity of management, the 
of treating with the confede- 
rates one by one, and of them by 
detail in the cabinet, if I may fo ſay, as 
ſhe had often done in the field. I ſhall not 
compare theſe reaſons, which were but roo 


| well founded in fact, and muſt appear 


plauſible at leaſt, with other conſiderations 
that might be, and were at the time, in- 
ſiſted upon. I confine myſelf to a few ob- 


power, and the uſe he made of it, began 
to threaten Europe, | ſtill more at 
Nimeghen than it had prevailed at Aix*: 
fo that altho he did not obtain to the full 

all 


improved 


- —— — DT EE 
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all he attempted, yet the dominions of 
France were by common conſent, on every 
treaty, more and more extended; her bar- 
riers on all ſides were more and more 
tre 1; thoſe of her neighbours were 
more and more weakened; and that power, 
which was to aſſert one day, againſt the 
reft of Europe, the pretended rights of the 
houſe of Bourbon to the Spaniſh monar- 
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condemnation, even after the death of the 
De Wrrs; as they were to be condemned 
moſt juſtly, during that adminiſtration, 
for abetting and favoring France. H 
theſe excuſes, grounded on their inability 
to purſue any longer a war, the prineipal 
profit of which was to accrue to their con- 
federates, for that was the caſe after the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeven- 
ty three, or one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy four, and the principal burden -of 
which was thrown on them by their con- 
federates; if theſe are ſufficient, they ſhould 
not have acted, for decency's fake as well 
as out of good policy, the part they did 
ven, and one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
complaints of the ſame kind, in a much 
higher degree and with circumſtances much 
more vating, to make of them, of 
the emperor, and of all the princes of Ger- 
many; and who was far from treating them 
and their other allies, at that time, as they 
treated Spain and their other allies in one 
— ſix hundred and ſeventy eight. 
| Immediately after the Dutch had made their 
peace, that of Spain was ſigned with France. 
The emperor's treaty with this crown and 
that of Sweden was concluded in the fol- 
Q lowing 


which he was at laſt well 
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lowing year: and Lew1s the fourteenth 


being now at liberty to aſſiſt his ally, whilſt 
he had tied up the powers with whom he 
had treated from aſſiſting theirs, he foon 


of BxanDEnBURG to reſtore all they had 
taken from the Swedes, and to conclude 
the peace of the north. In all theſe treaties 
he gave the law, and he was now at the 
higheſt point of his grandeur. He con- 


tinued at this point for ſeveral years, and in 
this heighth of his power he prepared thoſe 


alliances 


againſt ir, under the weight of 
nigh oppreſſed ; 
and might have been reduced as low as the 


general intereſt of Europe required, if ſome 
of the cauſes, which worked now, had not 


continued to work in his favor, and if his 


enemies had not proved, in their turn of 


fortune, as inſatiable as proſperity had ren- 


dered him. 


Arx rz he had made peace with all the | 


powers with whom he had been in war, he 
continued to vex both Spain and the em- 
pire, and to extend his conqueſts in the 


Low Countries, and on the Rhine, both 


by the pen and the ſword. He erected the 
chambers of Metz and of Briſach, where 


forced the king of D:nmark and the eleftor 
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wiſe. se he coated 
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and judges all at once. Upon the deciſions 
of theſe tribunals, he ſeized into his own 
hands, under the notion of 
and the pretence of mim, whatever 
towns or diſtricts of country tempted his 
ambition, or ſuited 8 | 
added, by theſe and by other means, in the 

midſt of. peace, more territories to thoſe 
the late treaties had yielded to him, than 
he could have got by continuing the war. 
He acted afterwards, in the ſupport of all 
this, without any bounds or limits. His 
glory was a reaſon for attacking Holland 
in one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy 
two, and his conveniency a reaſon for many 
of the attacks he made on others afterwards. 
He took by force ; he ſtole 
n and, whilſt he 
of acquiring to his 
ln was not 
without thoughts, nor hopes perhaps, of 


into it the im crown like- 


in the empire may be aſcribed to his diſap- 

in this view: I ſay ſome of them; 
becauſe in the war that ended by the treaty 
of Nimeghen, he had already exerciſed 
many. Tho the French writers endeavour 
to ſlide over them, to palliate them, and to 
impute them particularly to the Engliſh 
8 Q 2 0 that 
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that were in their ſervice; for even this one 
of their writers has the front to advance: 
yet theſe cruelties, unheard of among ci- 
vilized nations, muſt be granted to have 
been ordered by the counſels, and executed 


by the arms of France, in the Palatinate, | 
and in other parts. 


Ir Lewis the fourteenth could have con- 
tented himſelf with the acquiſitions that 


were confirmed to him by the treaties of 


one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy 
eight, and one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſeventy nine, and with the authority and 
reputation which he then gained; it is plain 
that he would have prevented the alliances 
that were afterwards formed againſt him; 


and that he might have regained his credit 


amongſt the princes of the empire, where 
he had one family-alliance by the marriage 
of his brother to the daughter of the elector 
Palatine, and another by that of his ſon to 
the ſiſter of the elector of Bavaria ; where 
Sweden was cloſely attached to him, and 
where the ſame principles of private inter- 
eſt would have ſoon attached others as 
cloſely. He might have remained not only 
the principal, but the directing power of 
Europe, and have held this rank with all 


the glory imaginable, till the death of the 


king 
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king of Spain, or ſome other objectof great 
ambition, had determined him to act an- 
other part. But, inſtead of this, he con- 
tinued to vex and provoke e e 
were, unhappily for them, his 
and that, in many inſtances, for trifles. As 
example of this kind occurs to me. On 
the death of the duke of Dzux PonTs, he 
ſeized that little inconſiderable dutchy, 
without any regard to the indiſputable right 
of the king of Swzpen, to the ſervices that 
crown had rendered him, or to the want he 
might have of that alliance hereafter. The 
conſequence was, that Sweden entered, with 
the emperor, the king of Sp aix, the elector 
of Bavaria, and the States General, into 
the alliance of guaranty, as it was called, 
about the year ne thanked ſix hundred 
and eighty three, and into the famous 
league of Auſburg, in one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty fix. 


Since I have mentioned this league, and 
ſince we may date from it a more general, 
and more concerted tion to France, 
than there had been before; give me leave 
to recal ſome of the reflections that have 
preſented themſelves to my mind, in con- 

2 I have red, and what I have 
heard related, concerning the paſſages of 
0 that 
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that time. They will be of uſe to form 
our judgment concerning later paſſages. 
If the king of Fa axc became an object of 
averſion on account of any invaſions he 
made, any deviations from public faith, any 
barbarities exerciſed where his arms pre- 
vailed, or the perſecution of his 
ſubjects; the emperor deſerved to be ſuch 
an object, at leaſt as much as he, on the 
ſame accounts. The emperor was ſo too, 
but with this difference relatively to the 
political ſyſtem of the weſt : the Auſtrian 
ambition and bigotry exerted themſelves in 
diſtant countries, whoſe intereſts were not 
conſidered as a part of this ſyſtem; for 
otherwiſe there would have been as much 
reaſon for aſſiſting the people of Hungary 
and of Tranſylvania againſt the emperor, 
as there had been formerly for affifiing the 
people of the ſeven united p 
Spain, or as there had been lately for aſſiſt- 
ing them againſt France: but the ambition 
and bigotry of Lewis the fourteenth were 
exerted in the Low Countries, on the 
Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, in the very 
midſt of this ſyſtem, if I may ſay fo, and 
with ſucceſs that could not fail to ſubvert it 
in time. The power of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, that had been feared too long, was 
feared no longer : and that of the hoyis of 
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Bourbon, by having been feared too late, 
was now grown terrible. The was 
ſo intent on the eſtabliſhment of his abſo- 
lute power in Hungary, that he expoſed 
the empire doubly to deſolation and ruin 
for the ſake of it. He left the frontier al- 
moſt quite defenceleſs on the fide of the 
Rhine, againſt the inroads and ravages of 


alliances with the Turk, who invaded the 
event had no effect upon him. Your lord- 
ſhip will find, that SonizskI king of Po- 
land, who had forced the Turks to raiſe the 
tottered on his head, could not prevail on 
him to take thoſe meaſures by which alone 
it was poſſible to cover the empire, to ſe- 
cure the king of Spam, and to reduce that 
power who was probably one day to diſpute 
with him this 's ſucceſſion. TxKRII 
and the malcontents made ſuch demands 
as none but a tyrant could refuſe, the pre- 
ſervation of their ancient privileges, liberty 
of conſcience, the convocation of a free 
diet or parliament, and others of leſs im- 


| Portance. 
tinued with * with the Turks, 
4 


All was in vain. The war con- 
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and France was left at liberty to puſh her 
enterpriſes, almoſt without oppoſition, a- 
and the Low Countries. 
The diſtreſs in both was ſo great, that the 
States General ſaw no other expedient for 
ſtopping the progreſs of the French arms, 
e 
king of Sram, on the terms that Lewis the 
fourteenth thought fit to offer. By theſe 
terms he was to remain in full and quiet 
of all he had acquired ſince the 
. | 


that all her intrigues were employed to ob- 
tain a definitive treaty of peace upon the 
ſame conditions. i ac hs 
intereſt nor the intention of the other con- 
tracting powers. The imperial arms had 
_ ſucceſsful againſt the Turks. 

This ſucceſs, as well as the troubles that 
. 
and at the Porte, gave reaſonable expecta- 
ay of GOO AI. N 
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have been in a much better poſture to treat 
with France, With theſe views, that were: 
wiſe and juſt, the league of Auſburg was 
made between the emperor, the kings of 
Se aim and SwzDzN as princes of the empire, 
and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defenfive. An expreſs 
article declared it to be ſo: and as it had 
no other regard, it was not only; conform- 
able to the laws and conſtitutions of the 
empire, and to the practice of all nations, 
bur even to the terms of the act of truce ſo 


. op arm the Toh 
imperial power, without laughter. As 
little pretence was there to complain, that 
the emperor refuſed to convert at once the 
truce into a definitive treaty; ſince, if he 
had done fo, he would have confirmed in a 
lump, and without any diſcuffion, all the 
arbitrary decrees: of thoſe chambers, or 
courts, that France had erected to cover 
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almoſt a fixth part of the provinces of the 
empire, that France one way or other had 
herſelf of. The pretenſions of the 
dutcheſs of OxLz avs on the ſucceſſion of her 
father, and her brother, which were diſ- 
puted by the then elector Palatine, and were 
to be determined by the laws and cuſtoms 
. 

zginning this war, as any of the former 
ions. The excluſion of the cardinal 
of FURSTENBERG, who had been elected to 


he reſolved to keep what he had got; and 
therefore he reſolved to encourage the Turks 


to continue the war. He did this effe&tually, 


obliged the emperor, ſince 
could nochope ro carr on this war and thar 
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_ againſt France, at the ſame time, with vi- 
gor and effect, to conclude a peace with 
the leaſt dangerous enemy of the two. The 
deciſion of his diſputes with France could 
not be deferred, his deſigns againſt the 
Hungarians were in part accompliſhed, for 
his ſon was declared king, and the ſettle- 
ment of that crown in his family was made; 
and the reſt of theſe, as well as thoſe that he 
formed againſt the Turks, might be de- 
ferred. But the councils of Vienna judg- 
ed differently, and inſiſted even at this cri- 
tical moment on the moſt exorbitant terms ; 
on ſome of ſuch a nature, that the Turks 
of religion in refuſing, than they in aſking 
them. Thus the war went on in Hungary, 
and proved a conſtant diverſion in favor 
of France, during the whole courſe of that 
which Lew1s the fourteenth began at this 
time; for the treaty of Carlowitz was po- 
ſterior to that of Ryſwic. The empire, 
S 
the war with France: and on them the em- 
peror left the burden of it. In the ſhort 
war of one thouſand fix hundred and fixty 
ſeven, he was not ſo much as a party, and 
inſtead of affiſtingthe king of Spain, which, 
it muſt be owned, he was in no good con- 


dition of doing, * 
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that prince's ſucceſſion, as I have obſerved 
above. In the war of one thouſand fix 
hundred and ſeventy two he made ſome 
feeble efforts. In this of one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty eight he did ſtill leſs : 
and in the war which: broke out at the be- 
ginaing of the  prefent century he did no- 
thing, at leaſt-after che firſt campaign in 
Italy, and after the nts that Eng- 
land and: Holland took by the grand al- 
lance. In a word, from the time that an 
oppoſition. to France became a common 
cauſe in Europe, the houſe: of : Auſtria has 
been a clog upon it in many inftances, and. 
of: conſiderable. aſſiſtance to it in none, 
The acceſſion of: England to this cauſe, 
which was brought about by the revolution 
of one thouſand dp. 4 
eight; might have made more 
than amends, one would think, for this de- 
fect, and have thrown ſuperiority of power 
and of ſucceſs 3 
rates, with whom ſhe took put. agpink 
France. This, e 
. 
or undervaluing that of France; and it was 
imagined at that time. He it 
otherwiſe in the event; how France came 
triumphant out of the war that ended by 


8 and tho ſhe * 
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a great deal, yet preſerved the greateſt and 
tions made ſince the treaties of Weſtphalia, 
and the Pyrences; how ſhe acquired, by the 
gift of Spain, that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, tho ſhe had no reaſon to ex- 
pect the leaſt part of it without a war at 
one time, nor the great lot of it even by a 
war at any time; in ſhort, how ſhe wound 
up advantageouſly the ambitious ſyſtem ſhe 
had been fifty years in weaving; how ſhe 
concluded a war, in which ſhe was defeated 
on every fide, and wholly exhauſted, with 
little diminution of the provinces and bar- 
riers acquired to France, and with the quiet 
poſſeſſion of Spain and the Indies to a prince 
of the houſe of Bourbon: all this, my lord, 
will be the ſubject of your reſearches, when 
you come down to the latter part of the laſt 
period of modern hiſtory. 


LE T- 


LETTER VII. 


The ſame ſubject continued from the 
Fear one thouſand fix hundred and 
cighty-cight. 


OUR lordſhip will find, that the ob- 
jects propoſed by the alliance of one 
thouſand ſix hundred and eighty nine between 
the emperor and the States, to which Eng- 
land acceded, and which was the founda- 


tion of the whole confederacy then formed, 
e 


not bean fo, the ſenſe of it would have 
been ſufficiently determined, by that ſepa- 
rate article, in which England and Hol- 
land obliged themſelves to aſſiſt the ** houſe 
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« of Auſtria, in taking and keeping poſ- 
C ſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, when- 
ever the caſe/ſhould happen of the death 
ce of CRARLES the ſecond, without lawful 
„ heirs.” This engagement was double, 
and thereby relative to the whole 
fyſtem of Europe, alike affected by the 
power and pretenſions of France. Hither- 
to the power of France had been alone 
have been forgot: or to what purpoſe 
ſhould they have been remembered, whilſt 
the ſtates, at whoſe expence ſhe . increaſed 
her power, and their friends and allies, 
thought that they did enough upon every 
occaſion if they made ſome tolerable com- 
| with her ? They who were not in 
| "Grcuniitances to refuſe preſent, 
| were little likely to take effectual meaſures 
- againſt future ufurpations. But now, as the 
alarm was greater than ny, 27 2 O- 


twenty years together : ſo was the ſpirir 
b foo ads. corn” gina 
the means of her power, or at 
leaſt of checking it, were increaſed. The 
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wars that followed the year orie thouſand 
fix hundred and eightyeight; and zeal wich- 
düt knowledge, in boch of them. © Tenter 
into no detail the events of 
thieſe two Wars. This only 1 obſerve on 
the firſt of them, that the'treaties aha: of 
pak and the warnen de by th 
The power of France, 
with reſpest to extent of dominions and 
| of barrier, was not reduced to the 
terms of the treaty, no not to 
thoſe of che treaty uf Nimeghen. Lorrain - 
was reſtored” indeed with very conſiderable 
Teſerves, and the places taken or uſurped 
on the other fide of the Rhine: but then 
Straſburg was yielded up abſolutely to 
France by the emperor, and by the empire. 
The conceſſions to Spain were great, but 
ſo were the conqueſts and the encroach- 
ments made upon her by France, fince the 
Treaty of Nimeghen : and ſhe got- little at 
Ryfwic, I believe more than ſhe 
tad faved at Nimegben before. All theſe 
conceſſions, however, as well as the ac- 
knowledgement of king WiLLiam, and 
others made by Lzw1s the fourteenth after 
.he had taken Ath and Barcelona, even 
7 the courſe of the negotiations, com- 
red with the loſs and repeated defeats 
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of th alles and the:ill fare of the weaßrde 


Gon — Nothing, had 
been done to weaken them nothing. was 
prepared to ↄppoſe them: and the opening 
of this ſucceſſion was yifibly at. hand ; for 
CrarLss the-ſecond had,” beeit, in imme- 
diate danger af dyipg, about this time. His 
death could not be; a remote; event: and 
all che good. queenꝰs endeavours ta che got 
with child had proved ineffeddla: The 


Aren this peace, what remained.to be 
done? In the whole nature of things there 
R 2 remained 
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remained but three. To abandon all care 
of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion was one; to com · 
with | 'France upon this ſueceſſion 
as another ; and 10 pprpare, like her, 
the interval af peace, to make an 

Was Whenaver CAT EG the 
os :thould din, was at third. Now 
the figſt of cheſe was to leave Spain, and, 
in leaping Spain, to leave all Europe in 
ſome fort at the merey of France; ſince 
whatever diſpoſition the Spaniards ſhould 
make of their crown, they were quite un 
able to ſupport it againſt France; ſince 
the emperot could do little withayt his al- 
lies; and fince Bavaria, ze third pretender, 
could G0 Kill lefs, and might find, in ſueh 
2 caſe, his account perhaps · better in treat- 
ing wich the Houſe of Bourbon than with 
that of Auſtria. More needs not be faid 


on this head; but on the other two, which 
I ſhall conſider together, ſeveral facts are 
proper to be mentioned, and ſeveral re- 
— tat——ce 


Wr might hays S no 
doubt, in their own methods of policy, the 
councils of France, who made to 
diſſolve the confederacy, and great conceſ- 


bens. with very ſuſpicious generolity, to 
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like them, that is in arma, che death” of 
CnanLes the ſecond, and have * 


n 
the tyrantical yolte he had eftabliſhed iii 
that country and in Tranſilvania nor his 
miniſters to part with the immemſe confiſ. 
Paſt experience leres this: and the ex- 


ble aſſiſtance to be erpeded from him b 


R 3 
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thoſe 'who ſhould engage in his quarrel: he 
did chem hurr af another kind; and de- 
prived then of mum all vantages by falſe 
meaſüres vf paligy. and\canſkilful negotia- 
tions, N mülſteche death cf Canis the 
ſecond was ſ-daty, — 
& Vieanaiſcenett tovhaveifargdt the: count; 
of. Madrid p. md: all dbe. on that: 
crow". !c When rhe ſcouott2HAdng aca was 
{br thitlier the i eouncys aid ſome-. 
thing wort 1PheokinglbtSexixwas rea- 
dpxouetiard the axchuiuke: Cannes: his 
ſucceſſor ; he was deſirous. tm Ave this 
young prince ſent into Spain : the bent of 
te people asg in fav Auſtifia,cot' it 
hadi been ap mig hat bicn-cafily 
turned ithoqamd way again: intl cnurt nq 
bon, and a ver Ne. intrigedi> was oui. ſoot 
im favor of the :eledtbraliptince — rang 
NA. Not onhy CuaxIL R mighachave been 
on the ſpots ready to rap the ſuceeſſiom 
but a Germian army might haveibeen there 
to · dafend t; for the court af Madtid in · 
ſiſted on having twelve thouſaod uf theſe 
troops, and, rather than not have them, of- 
fered to contribute to the payment of them 
prĩvately: becauſe it would baneibeen too 
impopular among the Spaniards,” and too 
99 to the * intereſt, * 
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had it known:that the emperor declined. the; 
aged Yolo his own troops that - 
were: demanded to ſecure that monarchy to: 
his ſon. . Theſs.propoſals were half refuſed, 
and half.cyaded:; and in return tp. the of- 
rar pa hy rat 29th 8 


; an of 4 


the pref,” 'So night rhe exit 
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king" WIe  ebeſſioty bak dur 


— 


ot the continent, or 4 fairlt ind 
ally agaitift France; or a an and Mo 
taatllator be- 
teen her and the s Lonfcderated in 
e een defence. N revohition 
produced as year's change in our foreign 
conduct, r 
and our nation r | 
e en nd yr fix 

eight. But rhen this rit was ralh, 
I pttibus; ald i ee 
3 home; ind iin Sconded abründ; - aH which 
bas been tbückhedt already. We kad waged 


e 
y concerned in forei 
OO 


confede - 
fifteemth 
wikp the 


— The kiftory 


third, Böwevet, and of the firſt twelve ot 


fifteen years of Henny the fxth might have = 


rzvght üs ſeine getieral bat uſeful tefſons, 
to 


drawn from femòte times, bat applicable 


of 
away 
great 


„ 
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greut ſums for- the | 2 
town, - of the Honor of hi an etripexot - 
2 
trenty due kingdum of France between hin- 
ſelf and Clenbrz the fifth, with ſucrefi (> 


| Ciakits held ode w flatter his 

hie had been bubbled by 2 
Fznpixand, at the beginning of his reign, 
in the wat of Navarre. But theſe refice- 
tions wete not mates nor Rad we enough 
conſideted the exarfiple of EBIZ 451 Tn, the 
. 
we might have learned is 2K wink vigoe, 
bur to entzutze w. | 


chillies nnd dhe Beal ned indes of our mY 
lies. Phe froneiers of France-were iow 
ſo fortißeck ber nere and her naval 
foree were ſo intteaſed, her àrmies were 
grown { tivtitficreus, her tbeps were ſo 
diſciplined; &inuied to way; and © am- 
mated by u long eure of ſuceeſaſul cam- 


paigns. 


. 
—— —ͤ—K— uy <P I — —— — — — — — ——— 2 &E Ce - — — _ 
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paigns, that they who looked on the ſitua- 
tion of Europe could not fail to ſeg how dif- 
ficult the enterpriſe of reducing her power 
was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged, on every account and by reaſons. 
of all kinds, to engage in it: but then we 
ſhould have engaged with more forecaſt, 
and have conducted ourſelves in. the ma- 
nagement of it, not with leſs 2 

but with more order, more oecono- 
my, and a better application of our efforts. 
But they who governed, were glad to en- 
gage us at any rate: and we entered on 
this great ſcheme of action, as our nation 


is too apt to do, hurried on by thę ruling 


paſſion of the day. I have been told by 
ſeveral, who were on the ſtage of the world 
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Low Countries, where king WII II AB laid 
the: principal :@reſs of the war, his ſole 
us che | 
had been taken by the French a few years 
before. Unfaſtained by ſucceſs. abroad, 
wee are not te wonder that the ſpirit flagged 
at home; nor that the diſcontents of thoſe 
who were averſe to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, :.uniting- with the far greater num- 
ber of thoſe ho difliked the adminiſtration, 
inflamed thai general diſcontents of che na- 
tion, oppreſſed with taxes, pillaged by 
uſurers, plundered at ſea, and diſappointed 
at land. As we run into extremes always, 
ſome would have continued this war at any 
rate, even at the ſame rate: but it was not 
poſlible-they ſhould prevail in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation of affairs, and ſuch a diſpoſition of 
minds. They who got by the war, and 
made immenſe fortunes by the neceſſities of 
the public,” were not ſo numerous nor ſo 
powerful, as they bave been fince. The 
moneyed intereſt was not yet a rival able to 
cope with the landed intereſt, either in the 
nation or in parliament. The great corpora- 
tions that had been erected more to ſerve the 
turn of party, than for any real national uſe, 
aimed indeed even then at the ſtrength and 
influence which they have ſince acquired in 
the legiſlature; but they had not made the 
ſame progreſs by promoting national e rrup- 
tion, 


retaking of Namur, that 


_ arrhy then; 4s J vored in the foll 


bf the ſituation of Europe 
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tion, as they fit the cont have made ſince. 
Ini mort, the other enreme prevailed. The 
gerierality of people gte as fond of getting 
out of the war, = they had beenof entering 
mts it's and thus far perhips,. 
how it had been cunducted, they were nur 
Much t6 be blamed. But tllis was not all: 
for when king WiLLTaM had made rhe 
peace, our martial ſpirit became at orice 
ſo pacific, that we ſeerned reſolved to med- 
dle ns mere in the affairs of tim eontinent, 
at leaft to Employ dur arms nd more in the 
quarrels that might ariſe there: and ac- 
e 

— — Wes 


£ _ ſobtictinies n n 
ing en theſe paſſages, what I ſhould have 


| done; if 1 had fat in parlieifient at that 


time; and have been forced to own tnyſelf, 
that I ſhould have voted fer dt the 


owing 
garllament for cænliring the part. ition · trea- 
ties. ! 
remember how imperfect my notions were 
in that extraor- 
Ainaty criſis; and how much I ſaw the true 
intereſt of my ewn coutitry in an half light. 
But, my lord, I own it with ſont ſhame ; 
becauſe in truth nothing could be more ab- 


ſurd than the conduct we held. What! 


becauſe 
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| becauſe we had not reduced” the power of 
France by the war, nor excluded the houſe 
of Bourbon from the Spaniſh ficceMMion, por 
wich her 1 upon it by the peace; 
and becauſe the houſe of Kuftriz had not 
helped herfelf, nor put it into'oyr power to a 
help her with more advantage and bettei 


gf ſucceſs---were we to leave that 
= fucceſſion' apen to the  inyaſions. of 


France, and to ſuffer eyen the cantingency 


to  fubſiſt, of ſeeing thoſe monarchies 
united? becauſe it was become > 


, after the trials fo lately me 


to think ourſelves any Ionger e 
| treaty, or obliged by EE y 51 eÞ 
houſe of Auſtria jn the whole 


8 if . = to prey her in 
r poſſeſſion by force of arms, were we 
to leave the whole at the mercy of France ? 
I we were not to do ſo, if we were not 19 
dp one of the three things that I ſaid above 
put it out of our power to do another of 
them with advantage; were we to put it 
ſtill more out of our power, and to wait un- 
armed for the death of the king of Sr aN? 
In fine, if we had not the proſpect of diſyut- 
ing with France, ſo ſucceſsfully as we might 
have had it, the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, when- 
ever it ſhould be open; were we not only 


* — 
* —ͤñ——U — - — — — 2 — 
—— 
1 


N 
f 
| 
; 


| the compounding with France,-to prevent 
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to ſhew by diſarming, that we; would, not 
diſpute it at all, but to cenſure likewiſe the 
ſecond of the three things mentioned above, 


and which king WIITIAM put in practice, 


— in which aan 


141 
1 


Alon me to puſh theſe: "reflections a 
little further, and to obſerve. to our lord; 
ſhip, that if the propoſal ef ſending the 
archduke into Spain had been, + accepted i in 
time by the imperial court, and itken effec 
and become a meaſure of the. confederacy, 
thatwar indeed would have been, protracted; 
but France could not have ) I the 


paſſage of this prince and his German forces: 
and our flect would have lee 


the coaſts of Spain and of the 7 
that crown both in Europe and i in mens 


than it was in ſo many unmeanix 
tions from the battle of La Hogue to © the 
end of the war. France indeed would 
have made her utmoſt efforts to have had 
ſatisfaction on her pretenſions, as ill founded 
as they were. She would have ended that 
war, as we began the next, when we de- 


manded a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the em- 
peror : and tho I think that the allies would 
have 
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have had, in very many reſpects, more ad- 
vantage in defending Spain, than in attack- 
ing France; yet, upon a ſuppoſition that 
the defence would have been as ill con- 
ducted as the attack was, and that by con- 
ſequence, whether ChaRLxs the ſecond had 
lived to the concluſion of this war, or had 
died before it, the war muſt have ended in 
ſome partition or other ; this partition 
would have been made by the Spaniards 
themſelves. They had been forced to 
compound with France on her former 
pretenſions, and they muſt and they would 
have com on theſe, with an Au- 
ſtrian prince on the throne, juſt as 
compounded, and probably much better 
than they compounded, on the pretenſions 


we ſupported againſt them, when they had 
a prince of Bourbon on their throne. France 


could not have diſtreſſed the Spaniards, nor 
have over-run their monarchy, if they had 
been united ; and they would have been 
united in this caſe, and ſupported by the 
whole confederacy : as we diſtreſſed both 
France and them, over-run their monarchy 
in one hemiſphere, and might have done 
ſo in both, when they were diſunited, and 
ſupported by France alone. France would 
not have acted, in ſuch negotiations, the 
ridiculous part which the emperor acted in 
3 thoſe 
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thoſe that led to the peace of Utrecht, not 
have made her bargain worſe by neglecting 
to make it in time. But the war ending as 
it did, tho I cannot ſee how king WILLIAM 
could avojd leaving the croyn of Spain and 
that entire monarchy at the diſcretion of 
Lzw1s the fpurteenth, otherwife than by 
compounding to prevent a new war he 
rompouniing ne it is 
undeniabſe, that, by conſenting to a par 
tition of their monarchy, Te threw sg 
niards into the arms France.” 'The firft 
partition might have taken place, perhaps, 
if the electoral prince of Bavarra had lived, 
whom the French and Spaniards tao would 
have ſeen much more willingly than the 
pave on the throne of Spain. ' For 
all the into which that court 
| ivided in one thoufand fix hundred 
88 ht, when this treaty was mude, 
that of Auſtria was grown the weakeſt, by 
ve ut aken ee queen, and 
xcity and inſolence of her favor- 
us 'F French were looked upon with 
eſteem and kindneſs at Madrid; but the 
were become, or to be, 
objects of contempt to the miniſters, and of 
ayerſion to the people. The electoral | 
died in one thouſand fix hundred and ninety 
nine. The ſtar of Auſtria, fo fatal to all 
2 thoſe 


= here into min 
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thoſe who were obſtacles to the ambition of 
chat houſe, prevailed; as the elector ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the firſt pangs of his 
grief. The ſtate of things R very 
much by this death. The archduke was 
to have Spain and the Indies, according to 
a ſecond partition: and the Spaniards, who 
had expreſſed great reſentment at the firſt, 
were puſhed beyond their bearing by this., 
They ſoon a ppeared to be ſo ; for the ſe- 
cond treaty of partition WAS figned i in March 
ohe thouſand feven hundred ; and the will 
was made, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
In the * following. I mall not enter 


rel concerning theſe 
eat” events. - * will be K faith- 


„and! bope ahh explained, in a work 
which your lordſhip may take the trouble 
very probably of peruling ſome time or 
other, and which 1 ſhall rather leave, than 

give to the public. l However 
muſt be faid more, to continue and wind 
up this „ of the latter eriod of mo- 
dern hiſtoty. | 1 


and. 
improved ir no doubt, tho not in the. man- 
ner, nor with t circumſtances, that ſome 
lying ſcriblers of memorials and anecdotes. 
have advanced. "She had ſent” one of the 


S ableſt 


France thea faw 12 augen, 
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ableſt men of her court to that of Madrid, 
the marſhal of HARcouxr, and ſhe had 
ſtipulated in the ſecond treaty of partition, 
that the archduke ſhould go neither into 
Spain nor the dutchy of Milan, during the 


life of Cnaklxs the ſecond. She was will- 


ling to have her option between a treaty 
and a will. By the acceptation of the will, 
all king WII ILA meaſures were broke. 


He was unp for war as much as 
when he made theſe treaties to prevent one: 


and if he meant in making them, what 
ſome wile, but refining men have ſuſpected. 
and what I I confeſs I ſee no reaſon to belieye, 


ge of lle mers; [ry he was 
poſition of the whole n 


of he dike of Ayes. By what has been 
obſerved, or hinted rather very ſhortly, 
and I fear a little confuſedly, it is plain 
that reducing the power of France, and ſe- 
Dann to the 
Wurian 
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WiLram, at the head of the Britiſh and 
Dutch commonwealths and of the 
| Ehenys bad ep, mas hed 
wo giveup. All the tions that France 
tared to keep for the inaintettance of her 
were confirmed to her by the trea 
dyſwic: and king WII LI ax alloy 
| pretenſions of the 
houſe of Bourbon to the 8 paniſh ſucceſſion, 
as Lewis the vets allowed, in the 
ſame manner, thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, 
by the treaties df partition. Strange ſi- 
tuation! in which no expedient remained 
to prepare for an event, viſibly fo near, 
and of ſuch vaſt importance as the death of 
the King of Spam, but a partition of his 
monarchy, without his conſent, . or his 
knowledge! If king WiLLiam had not 
made this partition, the emperor would 
have made one, and with as little regard to 
trade; to the barrier of the ſeven provi 
of to,the general ſyſtem of Europe, as had 
been ſhewed by him when he made the pri- 
vate treaty with France already mentioned, 
in one thouſand fix hundred and fixtycight. 
The migiſters of Vienna were not | 
do true 70 thoſe of France overyres of 
a ſeparate treaty, as more conducive to 
their common intereſts than the acceſſion 
F 
ZBut 
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But the councils of Verſailles judged very 
reaſonably, that a partition made with Eng- 
land and Holland would be more effectual 
than any other, if a partition was to take 
place: and that ſuch a partition would be 
juſt as effectual as one made with the em- 
peror, to furniſh arguments to the emiſſaries 
of France, and motives to the S 
councils, if a will in favor of France could 
be obtained. I repeat it again; I cannot 
| ſee what king WILLIAM could do in ſuch 
circumſtances as he found himſelf in after 
"thirty years ſtruggle, except what he did : 

neither can I ſee how he could do what he 
did, eſpecially after the reſentment ex- 
preſſed by the Spaniards, and the furious 
memorial preſented by CanaLzs on the 
concluſion of the firſt treaty of partition, 
without apprehending that the conſequence 
would be à will in favor of France. He 
was in the worſt of all political circum- 
ſtances, in that wherein no one good mea- 

ſure remains to be taken; and out of which 
'he left the two nations, at the head of 
whom he had been ſo long, to fight and 
negotiate themſelves and their confederates, 
as well as they could. | 


2 Ween this will was made and accepted, 
Lewis the foiirteenth had ſucceeded, and 
— On the 
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the powers in oppeſition to him had failed, 
in all the great objects of intereſt and am- 
bition, which they had kept in ſight for 
more than forty years; that is, from the be- 
ginning of the preſent period. The actors 


changed their parts in the tragedy that fol- 
lowed. The Some, that dads long and 


ſo cruelly attacked, was now to defend, the 
Spaniſh monarchy: and the powers, that 
had fo long defended, were now to attack 
it. Sr 
and that we may ſee it the better, and make 
a better judgment of all that paſſed from 
the death of CnarLes the ſecond to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the 
time of his death, and conſider the circum- 
| ſtances that formed this complicated ſtate 
of affairs, in three views; a view of right, 
a view of policy, and a view of power. 


Tnx right of ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain would have been undoubtedly in the 
children of Maria TRHERESA, that is, in 
the houſe of Bourbon; if this right had 
fo often mentioned. The of 
the houſe of Auſtria were founded on theſe 
the treaty, and the confirmation 
of them by the will of Pritie the fourth. 


S 3 | The 
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Thepretenfions of the houſe of Bourbon were 
founded on a fuppoſition, it was indeed aq 
more, and a vain one too, that theſe re- 
nunciations were in their nature null. On 


this foot the diſpute of right ſtood during 


the life of Cnaxlxs the ſecond, and on the 
fame it would have continued to ſtand even 
after his death, if the renunciations had re- 
mained ben: if his will, like that of 


valid as his father's, and was confirmed by 
the univerſal concurrence of the Spaniſh 
nation to the new ſettlement he made of 
that crown. Let it be, as think it ought 
to be, granted, that the true heirs could not 
claim againſt renunciations that were, if I 
may ſay ſa, conditions of their birth: but 
CuaRLEs the ſecond had certainly as good 
a right to change the courſe of ſucceſſion 
agrecably to the order of nature and the 


conſtitution of that monarchy, after his true 


heirs were born, as Pn the fourth had 
nh. mer thee wee 


any 
= 


» 
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any other time. He had as good a right, in 
ſhort, to diſpenſe with the Pyrenean treaty, 
and to fer it afide in this reſpect, as his 
father had to make it: ſo that the renun- 
ciations being annulled by that party to 
the Pyrenean treaty who had exacted them, 
they could be deemed no longer binding, 

virtue of this treaty, on the who 
Len then The fole . | 
remained therefore between theſe rival 
houſes, as to right, was this, whether the 
engagementstaken by Lzw1s the fourteenth 
in the partition treaties obliged him to ad- 
here to the terms of the laſt of them in all 
events, and to deprive his family of the ſuc- 
ceſſion which the king of Sp ant opened, and 


the Spaniſh nation offered to them; rather 


than to depart from a compofttion he had 
made, on that were diſputable 
then; but were now out of diſpute? It may 
be faid, and it was ſaid, chat the tregties of 
partition being abſolute, without any con- 
dition or exception relative to any diſpo- 
ſition the of Sram had made or 
might make his ſucceſſion, in favor of 
Bourbon or Auſtria; the diſpoſition made 
by his will, in fivor of the Quke of A 
jou, could not the engagements ſo 
lately takem by Lewis the fourteenth in 
theſe treaties, dad. 
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obſervation of them. This might be true 
on ſtrict principles of juſtice ; but I appre- 
hend that none of theſe powers, who ex- 
claimed fo loudly Jew. the perfidy of 
France in this caſe, would have been more 
ſcrupulous in a parallel caſe. The maxim 
< ſummum jus eſt ſummainjuria would have 
been quoted, and the rigid letter of treavies 
vould have been ſoftened by an equitable 
interpretation of their ſpirit and intention. 

His imperial majeſty, ; wax all, had not 
the leaſt color of right to exlaim againſt 
France on this occaſion ; for in general, if 
his family was to be try pped of all the do- 
minions they have acquired by breach of 
faith, and means much worſe than the ac- 
ceptation of the will, even allowing all the 
invidious circumſtances imputed to the 
conduct of France to be true, the Auſtrian 
family would fink from their preſent. gran- 
deur to that low ſtate they were in two or 
three centuries ago. In particular, the 
emperor, who had conſtantly refuſed to ac- 
cede to the treaties of partition, or to ſub- 
mit to the diſpoſitions made by them, had 
not the leaſt plauſible pretence to object to 
Lew1s the fourteenth, that he departed 
from them. Thus, I think, the right of the 
two houſes ſtood on the death of Cares 


che ſecond. The right of the Spaniards, 
an 
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an independent nation, to regulate their 
own ſucceſſion, or to receive the prince 
whom their dying monarch had called to 
it; and the right of England and Holland 
to regulate this ſucceſſion, to divide, and 
parcel out this monarchy in different lots, 
it would be equally fooliſh to go about 
to eſtabliſh. One is too evident, the other 
too abſurd, to admit of any proof. But 
enough has been ſaid concerning right, 
which was in truth little regarded by any 
of the parties concerned immediately or re- 
motely in the whole courſe of theſe pro- 
| Particular intereſts were alone 
regarded, and theſe were purſued as am- 
bition, fear, reſentment, and vanity di- 
rected: I mean the ambition of the two 
| houſes contending for ſuperiority of power; 
the fear of England and Holland left this 
ſuperiority ſhould become too great in ei- 
ther; the reſentment of Spain at the diſ- 
memberment of that monarchy projected 
by the partition-treaties ; and the vanity of 
that nation, as well as of the of the 
houſe of Bourbon : for as vanity mingled 
with reſentment to make the will, vanity 
>rmining the ac- 


Lr 
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LeT us now conſider the ſame conjun- 
Eture in a viewof policy. The policy of the 
| brook that their monarchy ſhould be di- 
vided: and this principle is expreſſed ftrong- 
ly in the will of Caarrtes the ſecond, 
where he exhorts his ſubjects not to ſuffer 
any diſmemberment or diminution of a 
monarchy founded by his predeceſſors with 
2 ba Sandy fn rn 

memberment by their own ff 

— of the Bake free and ihe 
views of the court of Vienna, and their old 
allies having engaged to procure this diſ- 
memberment even by force of arms; no- 
thing remained for them to do, upon this 
principle, but to detach France Thad ih 
of the partition treaties, by 
giving their whole monarchy to a prince of 
rhe houſe of Bourbon, As much as may 
have been faid concerning the negotiations 
of France to obtain a will in her favor, 
and yet to to keep in reſerve the advantages 
for her by the partition-treaties 

if fuch a will could not be obtained, and 
tho I am perſuaded that the marſhal of 
HarxcourT, who helped to- procure this 
will, made his court to Lewis the four- 
teenth as much as the marſhal of TaLLazp, 


who 


R 


17 has been ſaid by men of great weight 
in the councils of Spain, and was ſaid at 
that time by men as little fond of the houſe 
of Bourbon, or of the French nation, as 
their fathers had been; that if England and 
Holland had not formed a confederacy and 
begun a war, they would have made PN 
the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
ParLies, and not have endured 
the influence of French councils in the ad- 
miniſtration of their government: but that 
we threw them entirely into the hands of 
France when we began the war, becauſe 
the fleets and armies of this crown being 
neceſſary to their defence, they could not 
avaid fubmitting to this influence as long 


as the fame neceſſity continued; and, in 


fac, we have ſeen that the influence laſted 
But 


no longer. this, it 
„ 
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able. The immediate ſecuring of commerce 
and of barriers, the preventing an union of 
the two monarchies in ſome future time; 
and the ation of a certain degree at 
leaſt of equality in the ſcales of power, 
were points too important to 4 
Holland, and the reſt of Europe, to 

reſted on the moderation of French, a 
the vigor of Spaniſh councils, under a 
prince of the houſe of France. If fatisfac- 
tion to the houſe of Auſtria, to whoſe rights 
England and Holland ſhewed no great re- 
gard whilſt they were better founded than 
they were fince the will, had been alone 
concerned; a drop of blood ſpilt, or five 
ſhillings ſpent in "* quarrel, would have 
been too much profuſion. But this waz 
properly the ſcale into which it became the 
common intereſt to throw all the weight 
that could be taken out of that of Bourbon. 
And therefore your lordſhip will find, that 
when negotiations with p'Avaux were ſet 
on foot in Holland ta prevent a war, or 
rather on our part to gain time to 

for it, in which view the Dutck and we 
had both acknowledged Pu king of 
Spain; the great article we inſiſted on 
was, that reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given the emperor, upon his pretenſions 
—— on the treaty of partition. We 


could 


1 55 could do no otherwiſe ;. and France, who 
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offered to make the treaty of Ryſwic the 
foundation of that treaty, could do no other- 
ben de fer- Gere the treaty 
tion ſhould be ſo, after accepting the 
, and thereby engaging to. oppoſe all 
partition or diſmemberment of the Spaniſh 
22 I ſhould mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, 
if T could neglect to point out to your lord- 
Thip's obſeryation, that the ſame artifice 
ws employed ar this time, to perplex the 
more a negotiation that could not ſucceed 
on other accounts, as we ſaw employed in 
the courſe of the war, by the Engliſh and 
Dutch miniſters, to prevent the ſucceſs of 
negotiations that might, and ought to have 
ſucceeded. The demand I megan is that of 
< a liberty. not only to explain the terms 
* propoſed, but to increaſe or amplify 
„ them, in the courſe of the negotiation.” 
1% not remember the words, but this is 


the ſenſe,” and this was the meaning of the 
confederates in both caſes. 


In the former, king WII IIA was de- 
termined to begin the war by all che rules 
of good policy; ſince he could not obtain, 
nay ſince France could not grant in that 
conjuncture, nor without being forced to it 
by a war, what he was obliged by theſe 


very 
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very rules to demand. He intended there- 
fore nothing by this ne i it may 
de called ſuch, but to e forms and 
appearances, and which many 
have ſuſpefted, to have time to prepare, 
I hinted juſt now, both abroad and at 
home. Many 
his preparations abroad. The alarm, that 
had been given by the of the 
will, was increaſed by every ſtep that France 
made to ſecure the effect of it. Thus, for 
inſtance, the ſurpriſing ſeizing 
Dutch troops, in the ſame nigh 

the ſame hour, that were diſperſed ii 
grenilons a the Span If 
not excuſed by the neceſſity hci hk 
„ nor ſof- 


urpations. 

No one knew then, that the ſovereignty of 
the ten provinces was to be yielded up to 
the elector of Bavaria : and every one ſaw 
that there remained no longer any barrier 
between France and che ſeven 
At home, the di 
abſolutely turned to 2 war with France, on 
the death of king James the ſecond, by the 


. 


malle 


things concurred to favor 


of the nation was 


2 Lzwis the fourteenth 
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ing of that very article, and againſt the 
whole tenor of that treaty; in the ſame 
breath with which they juſtified the accep- 
tation of the will, by pretending they ad- 
hered to the ſuppoſed ſpirit and general in- 


tention of the treaties of partition, in con- 


tradiction to the letter, to the ſpecific en- 
agements, and to the whole purport of 
thoſe treaties? This part of the conduct of 
Lxwis the fourteenth may appear juſtly the 
more furpriſing, becauſe in moſt other 
of his conduct at the ſame time, and 
in ſome to his diſadvantage, he acted cau- 
tiouſly, endeavoured to calm the minds of 
his neighbours, to reconcile Europe to his 
grandſon's elevation, and to avoid all ſhew 
of beginning hoſtilities. 
Tao king WiLLIaM was determined to 
in a war with France and Sp 
yet the ſame good policy, that determined 
him to engage, determined him not to en- 
gage too deeply. The engagement taken 
in the grand alliance of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and one is, To procure an equi - 
ee table and reaſonable ſatisfaction to his 


« im ; majeſty for his pretenſion to the 
<« Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; and ſufficient ſecu- 


of EncLanD, and the 
« States General, for their dominions, and 
& * for the navigation and commerce of their 
« ſubjects, 
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as ſubjects, and to prevent the union of the 
two monarchies of Frame and Spain.“ 
As king of England, as ftateholder of 
Holland, he neither could, nor did en- 
gage any further. It may be diſſ puted per- 
haps eng ſpeculative "pitt, whe- 
ther the balance. of power in Europe would 
have beer better preſerved by that ſcherne 
of partition, which the treaties, and parti- 
cularly the laſt of them, propoſed, or by 
that which the grand alliance propoſed to be 
the object of the war? I think there is little 
room for ſuch a diſpute, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay hereafter more expreſly.' In 
this place-T mal only ſay;* that the object 
of this war, which king WIILIiAUt medi- 
tated, and queen Aan "waged, Was a par- 
tition, by Which a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, already acknowledged by us and 
the Dutch as-king of Spam, was to be left 
on the throne of that diſmembered monar- 
chy. The wiſdom of thoſe councils ſaw 
that the peace of Europe might be reſtored 
and ſecured on this foot, and that the li- 
berties eres: an would be in no A 


Tar ſcales of the balatics of” power — 
never be exactly poized, nor in the | 
point of: equality either diſcernible or ne- 
r to de diſcerned. It is fufficient in 


T this, 
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this, as in other human affairs, that the 
deviation be not too great. Some there 
will always be. A conſtant attention to 
theſe deviations is therefore ry. 
When they are little, their increaſe may be 
eaſily prevented by early care and the pre- 
cautions that good policy ſuggeſts. But 
when they become great for want of this 
care and theſe precautions, or by the force 
of unforeſeen events, more vigor is to be 
exerted, and greater efforts to be made. But 
even in ſuch caſes, much reflection is ne- 
ceſſary on all the circumſtances that form 
the conjuncture; leſt, by attacking with ill 
ſucceſs, the deviation be confirmed, and 
the power that is deemed exorbi- 
tant become more ſo; and leſt, by attacking 
with good fl — — oP 
into the other. . 
conſidered, in the hiſtories of former ages, 
the ſtrange revolutions that time 
and the perpetual flux and reflux of public 
as well as private fortunes, of kingdoms 
and ſtates as well as of thoſe wha, govern 
or are in them, will incline to 
think, that if the ſcales can be brought 
bee. 7: a war, nearly, tho not exactly, 
to they were at before this great 
ire Fm 3, te rt may be hes 
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accidents, ank ro the uſt rhar good mT 
iv able ro make of them. | 


Ws 8 the fifth as at the 
„ iy $4 and in the zenith of 
his glory, wheh a King of France and a 
were at once his z It muſt 
de allowed, that, his ſituation ind rhac of 
his neighbours compared, they had as much 
au leaſt to fear from him and from the 
houſe of Auftria, as the of 
Lrwis the fourteenth had to fear from him 
and from the houſe of Bourbon, when, af- 
ter all his other fucceſs, one of his grand- 
children was placed on the Spaniſh throne. 
And yet among all the conditions of the 


ſeveral leagues againft CxazLes the fifth, 
Ido not remember that it WAS ever ſtipu- 


* capable of uniting on his head the Im- 
8 W : 


E pour lordſhip makes the call.” 
you will find that the difference of forme 
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F ous was Lav the — king of 
Spain, nor Phil the fifth king of 
France. That had happened in one in- 
ſtance, which it was 12 might 
kappen in the other. It had happened, 
and it was reaſonably. to be apprehended 
that it might happen again, and that the 
Imperial and Spaniſh crowns might conti- 
mie, not only in the fame family, but on 
the fame heads; for meafures; were taken 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion. of both to Pritie 
the ſon of Crartts. We do not find 
however that any confederacy was formed, 
any engagement taken, nor any war made, 
to remove ar prevent this great evil. The 
princes and ſtates of Europe contented 
themſelves ta oppeſe the deſigns of Can RES 
che fifth, and t check the growth: of his 
power occaſionally, —— ited, 
er neceſſity forced them t rdo; not con- 
ſtantly. They did perhaps 100 little againſt 


him, and ſometimies too much for. him 
but if they did. too little of ane kind, time 
and accident did the reſt. Diſtin& domi- 
ereated 


nions, and: different 
cantrary intereſts. in F Auile: 
and on the abdication of CaarLes the fifth, 
his brother ſucceeded, not his. ſ0n,.to. the 
_— 2 
= 2 to 
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to a Germam and a Spaniſh- branch: and 
if the two branches came to have a mutual 
influence on one another and frequently © a 
common intereſt, it was not till one of 
them had fallen from grandeur, and till 
the other was rather aiming at it, chan in 
poſſeſſion of it. In ſhort; Phi was ex- 
cluded from the imperial throne by ſo na- 
_ tural a progreſſion of cauſes and effects, 
ariſing not only in Germany but in his own 
family, that if a treaty had been made to 
exclude him from it in favor of FERDINAND, | 
ſuch a treaty might have: been fajd * 
nne to have executed itſelf, PSS 


nM Tur W ici, arid 
that was neglected in this caſe without an 
detriment to the common cauſe of Europe, 
was not neglected in the grand alliance of 
done thouſand ſeven hundred and one. For 
in that, one of the ends propoſed by the 
war is, — Betatty papiat 
the contingent of the crowns f 
France and Te will of CaarLes 
the ſecond provides againſt the ſame con 
tingency: and this great principle, of pre- 
venting too much dominion - and power 
from falling to the lot of either of the fa- 
milies of Bourbon or Aufftria, ſeemed to 
de agreed on all ſides; fince in the. par- 
1 tition- 
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tition-treaty the ſame precaution was taken 
againſt an union of the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh crowns. King WILLIAM was enough 
piqued againſt France. His ancient pre- 
judices were ſtrong and well founded. He 
had been worſted in war, over-reached in 
negotiation, and perſonally affronted by 
her. England and Holland were ſufficiently 
alarmed and animated, and a party was not 
wanting, even in ur iſland, ready to ap- 
prove any engagements he would have 
taken againſt France and Spain, and in 
favor of the houſe of Auſtria ; tho we were 
leſs concerned, by any national intereſt, 
than any other power that took part in the 
war, either then, or afterwards. But this 
was far from taking a part beyond 
that which the particular intereſts of Eng- 
land and Holland, and the general intereſt _ 
of Europe, neceſſarily required. Pique 
muſt have no more a place than affection, 
in deliberations of this kind. To have 
engaged to dethrone Phil Ir, out of reſent- 
ment to LRwIs the fourteenth, would have 
been a refolution worthy of CnarLes the 
twelfth, king of Sweden, who ſacrificed 
his country, his people, and himſelf at laſt, 
to his revenge. To have engaged to con- 
quer the Spaniſh monarchy tor the houſe 
of Apſtria, or to go, in favor of ** 
F Ys 
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mily, one beyond thoſe that were ne- 
ceſſary to Wa. this houſe on a foot of rivalry 
with the other, would have been, as I have 
hinted, to act the part of a vaſſal, not of 
an ally. The former pawns his, ſtate, and 
ruins his ſubjects, for the intereſt of his 
ſuperior lord, perhaps for his lord's humor, 
or his paſſion : the latter goes no further 
than his own intereſts carry bim; nor makes 
war for thoſe of another, nor even for his 
own if they are remote and contingent, 

as if he fought pro aris et focis, for his re- 
Kaka, his liberty, and his property. A- 
greeably to theſe principles of good policy, 
we entered into the war that began on the 
death of CrarLes the ſecond : but we foon 
departed from them, as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to obſerve in conſidering the ſtate of 
things, at this remarkable conjuncture, in 
a view of ſtrength. 


Lr n what 3 have faid 
ſomewhere elſe. They who are in the 


ſinking ſcale of the balance of power do 
not eafily, nor ſoon, come off from the 


habitual prejudices of ſuperiority over their 
neighbours, nor from the confidence that 


ſuch prejudices inſpire. From the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty ſeven, to 


the end of that century, France had been 
— conſtantly 
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conſtantly i in arms, and her arms had been 
ſucceſsful. She had ſuſtained a war, with- 
out any confederates, againſt the principal 
powers « of Europe confederated againſt her, 
and had Fniſhed it with advantage on every 
fide, juſt before the death of the king of 
__ She continued armed after the 
e, by ſea and land. She increaſed her 

Ho, whilſt other nations reduced theirs z 
and was ready to defend, or to invade her 
neighbours whilſt, their conſederacy being 
diſſolved, they were in no condition to in- 
vade her, and in a bad one to defend them- 
ſelves. Spain and France had now one 
common cauſe. The electors of Bavaria 
and Colo ſupported it in Germany: the 
duke of Savoy was an ally, the duke of 
ManTvua a vaſſal of the two crowns in 
Italy. In a word. appearances were for- 
midable on that ſide; and if a diſtruſt of 
ſtrength, on the ſide of the coniederacy, 
had induced England and Holland to com- 
pound with France for a partition of the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, there ſeemed to be ſtill 
greater reaſon for this diſtruſt after the ac- | 
ceptation of the will, the peaceable and 
ready ſubmiſſion of the entire monarchy of 
Spain to Pa1L1e, and all the meaſures taken 
to ſecure him in this poſſeſſion. Such ap- 
re might well * They a 
_ 
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ſo on many, and on none more than on the 
French themſelves, who engaged with great 
confidence and ſpirit in the war; when they 
found it, as they might well expe& it would 
be, unavoidable. The ſtrength. of France 
however, tho great, was not ſo great as the 
French thought it, nor equal to the efforts 
they undertook to make. Their. engage- 
ment, to maintain the Spaniſh. monarchy 
entire under the dominion of  PaiLie, ex- 


ceeded their ſtrength. Our engagement, 


to procure ſome out-ſkirts of it for the 


houſe of Auſtria, Nr diſ- 


proportion to our ſtrength. 1 ſpeak 
poſitively on this occaſion, yet p cannot be 


accuſed of preſumption ; becauſe, how dif- 


putable ſoever theſe points. might be when 
they were points, of political ſpeculation, 
they are ſuch no longer, and the judgment 


I make is dictated to me by experience. 


France threw herſelf into the ſinking ſcale, 
when ſhe accepted the will. Her ſcale 
continued to fink during the whole courſe 
of the war, and might have been kept by 


the peace as low as the true intereſt of Eu- ” 


rope required. What I remember to have 
heard the duke of Marr.goroOuch ſay, be- 
fore he went to take on him the command 
of the army in the Low Countries in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and two, proved 

true. 
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true. The French miſreckoned very much, 
if they made the ſame compariſon between 
their troops and thoſe of their enemies, 'as 
they had made in precedent wars. Thoſe 
that had been oppoſed to them, in the laſt, 
n when it began, 
the Britiſh but they had been 
diſciplined, if I may ſo, by their defeats. 

| were grown to be veteran at the 
peace of Ryſwic, and tho many had been 
_ diſbanded, yet they had been diſbanded 
lately: ſo that even theſe were eaſily formed 
a-new, and the ſpirit that kad been raiſed 
continued in all. Supplies of men to re- 
cruit the armies were more abundant on the 
fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two 'crowns : a neceſſary conſequence of 
which it ſeemed to be, that thoſe of the 
former would grow better, and thoſe of 
the latter worſe, in a long, extenſive, _ 
bloody war. I believe it proved ſo; 

if my memory does not deceive me, = 
French were forced very early to ſend re- 
cruits to their armies, as they ſend ſlaves 
to their galleys. A compariſon between 
thoſe who were to direct the councils, and 
to conduct the armies on both ſides, is a 
taſk it would become me little to undertake. 
The event ſhewed, that if France had had 
her Conp?z', her TuxznnE, or her Lux- 
5 EMBURG, 
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xuxuxc, to oppoſe to the confederates; the 
confederates might have oppoſed to her, 
with equal confidence, their Evczxe of 
Savoy, their MarxLBoROVGn, or their SrA- 
RENBERG. Burt there is one obſervation I 
and the ſeaſon for- taking the field ap- 
proached, when king WILLIAM died. The 
event could not fail to occaſion ſome con- 


given 
* WIII AM. Not only all the parts 
| of 
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of that vaſt machine, the grand alliance, 
were kept more compact and entire; but a 
more rapid and vigorous motion was gi 
to the whole: and, inſtead of languiſh- 
ing or diſaſtrous campaigns, we ſaw every 
ſcene of the war full of action. All thoſe 
wherein he appeared, and many of thoſe 
wherein he was not then an actor, but abettor 
however of their action, were crowned with 
the moſt triumphant ſucceſs. I take with 
pleaſure this opportunity of doing juſtice to 
that great man, whoſe faults I knew, whoſe 
virtues I admired ; and whoſe memory, as 
the greateſt general and as the greateſt mi- 
niſter that our country or perhaps any other 
has produced, I honor. But beſides this, 
the obſervation I have made comes into my 
ſubject, ſince it ſerves to point out to your 
lordſhip the proof of what I faid above, 
that France undertook too much, when 
ſhe undertook to maintain the Spaniſh mon- 
archy entize in the of PI: 
and that we undertook no more than what 
was proportionable to our ſtrength, when 
we undertook to weaken that monarchy by 
diſmembering it, in the hands of a prince 
of the houſe of Bourbon, which we had 
been diſabled by ill fortune and worſe con- 
duct to keep cuz of them. It may be faid 
that the great ſucceſs of the confederates 


againſt 
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againſt France proves that their generals 
were ſuperior to her's, but not. that their 
forces and their national ſtrength were ſo; 
that with the ſame force with which ſhe 
was. beaten, ſhe might have been victorious; 
that if ſhe had been ſo, or if the ſucceſs. of 
the war had. varied, or been leſs deciſive 
againft her in Germany, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Italy, as it was in Spain, her 
would have appeared fuificient, 
and that of the - confederacy inſufficient. 
Many things may be urged to deſtroy this 
reaſoning :: I content myſelf with one. 
France could not long have made even the 
unſucceſsful efforts ſhe did make, if Eng- 
land and Holland had done what it is un- 
deniable they had ftrength to do; if be- 
ſides pillaging, I do not ſay c 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, they had hindered 
the French from going to the South Sea; 
as. they did annually during the whole 
courſe of the war without the leaſt moleſta- 
tion, and from whence they imported into 
France in that time as much ſilver and gold 
as the whole ſpecies of that kingdom 
amounted: to. With this immenſe and 
conſtant ſupply of wealth France was re- 
duced in effect to bankruptcy before the 
end of the war. How much ſooner muſt 
ſhe have been ſo, if this ſupply had been 
| kept 
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kept from her? The confeſſion of France 
herſelf is on my ſide. She confeſſed her 
inability to ſupport what ſhe had under - 
taken, when ſhe ſued for peace as early as 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſix. She made her utmoſt efforts to an- 
ſwer the expectation of the Spaniards, and 

to keep their monarchy entire. When ex- 
had made it evident that this was 
beyond her power, ſhe thought herſelf ju- 
ſtified to the Spaniſh nation, in conſenting 
to a and was ready to conclude 
2 peace with the allies on che principles of 
their grand alliance. But as France ſeemed 
to flatter herſelf, till made her 
deſirous to abandon an enterpriſe that ex- 
ceeded her ſtrength; you will find, my 
lord, that her enemies began to flatter 
themſelves in their turn, and to form 
deſigns and take enga that ex- 
into theſe engagements little by little; for 
I do not remember any de- 
claration for continuing the war till Pate 
ſhould be dethroned, before the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fix : and then 
ſuch a declaration was judged ro 
ſecond the reſolution of our miniſters and 
of the grand alliance, and in propoſing not 


only 
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only the reduction of the French, bers 
conqueſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, as the 

of the war. This new plan had 
raken place, and we had begun to act upon 
it, two years before, when the treaty with 
Portugal was concluded, and the archduke 
- CHarLES, now emperor, was ſent into 
Portugal firſt, and into Catalonia after- 
wards, and was acknowledged and ſup- 


ported as king of Spain. 


Warn your lordſhip peruſes the anec- 
dotes of the times here ſpoken of, and con- 
ſiders the courſe and event of the great war 
which broke out on the death of the king 
of Spain, CxarLEs the ſecond, and was 
ended by the treaties of Utrecht and Rad- 
ſtat; you will find, that in order to form 
a true judgment on the whole you muſt 
conſider very attentively the great 
FM 
rioned ; and compare it with 


events of that, and of the precedent years 
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of the war. Not only the arms of France 
had been defeated on every fide; but the 
inward ftate of that kingdom was already 
more exhauſted than it had ever been. She 
went on indeed, but ſhe ſtaggered and 
reeled under the burden of the war. Our 
condition, I fpeak of Great Britain, was 
not quite fo bad: but the charge of the 
war increaſed annually upon us. It was 
evident that this charge muſt continue to 
increaſe, and it was no leſs evident that our 
nation was unable to bear it without falling 
ſoon into ſuch diſtreſs, and contracting 
ſach debts, as we have ſeen and felt, and 
ſtill feel: The Dutch neither reſtrained 
their trade, nor over-loaded- it with taxes. 
They ſoor altered the jon of their 
quotas, 2 after this 
alteration in them. But, however, it 
muſt be allowed, that they exerted their 
whole ſtrength; and they and we paid the 
whole charge of the war. Since therefore 
by ſuch efforts as could not be continued 
any longer, —_ 
theſe: nations to a 
20 intereſt exolpe that of cher 2 
nor any engagement of aſſiſting an alliance 
totis viribus can require, France was re- 
duced, and all the ends of the war were 
become attsinable f it vill be worth your 


3 | lordſhip's 
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lordſhip's while to confider why the eric 
2 not made of the ſucceſs of the con- 

France and Spain, and 
y 20 AGE was hue ein the fifth 


K When your lordſhip con- 


your own country 
tour Koo 1 
alliance had been purſued ; with the poſſi- 
ble as well an certain, the contingent as 
well as neceſſary, conſequences of c 
ing this plan in the manner it was 
You will be of opinion, 1 thi, and fe 
ſeems to me, after mote than twenty years 
of recolleftion, re- examination, and reflee- 
rior, that ittipartial poſterity muſt be of the 
bene opinion; you will be of opinion, I 
re, "becauſe neceffiry to maintain 

eqL ty among the powers of Europe 
on which the ne 
proſperity : and that it was unwiſe 
A unjuſt after this | becauſe un- 
neceſſary to this end, and directed to other 
and to contrary ends. You will be guided 
niable facts to diſcover, through all 
the falſe colors which have been laid, 
and which deceived many at the time, that 
r 
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of paſſion, of ambition, of avarice, and of 
private intereſt ; the private intereſt of par- 
ticular perſons and particular ſtates; to 
which the general intereſt of Europe was 
facrificed ſo entirely, that if the terms in- 
ſiſted on by the confederates had been 
granted, nay if even thoſe which France 
was reduced to grant, in one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ten, had been accepted, 
ſuch a new ſyſtem of power would have been 
created as might have expoſed the balance 
of chis power to deviations, ard the peace 
of Europe to troubles, not inferior to thoſe 
that the war was deſi gned, when it began, 
to prevent. Whilſt you, obſerve this in 
general, you will find particular occaſion 
to lament the fate of Great Britain, in the 
midſt of triumphs that have been ſounded 
| fo high. She:had triumphed: indeed to the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix 
 incluſively : but what were her triumphs 
afterwards ? What was, her ſucceſs after ſhe 
proceeded. on the new "plan? T Hall ſay 
| ſomething on that head immediately. Here 
let me only fay, that the glory , of taking 
towns, and winning battles, is to be mea- 
' ſured by the utility that reſults from thoſe 
victories. Victories, that bring. honor to 
the arms, may bring ſhame to the coun- 
. Cils, of a arion. To win battle, to 
N take 


* * 


2 ww 


| for Great Britain. She neither expected 


ſentments, which the unjuſt and violent 
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take a town, is the glory uf a general, and 
of an army. Of this glory we had a very 
large ſhare in the courſe of the war. But 
the glory of a nation. is to proportion the 


ends ſhe 8 to her intereſt and her 
ſtrength; the means ſhe employs, to the 


ends ſhe propoſes, and the vigor ſhe 
exerts, ro both. Of this glory, 1 appre- 
hend, we have had very little to boat at 


any time, and particularly in the great con- 
juncture of which I am ſpeaking. The rea- 
ſons of ambition, avarice, and private in- 
_ tereſt, which 
of the copfederacy to depart from the prin- 


engaged the princes and ſtates 


grand alliance, were no reaſons 


nor defired. any thing more than what ſhe 
might have, obtained by erg to thoſe 
principles. What hurried our nation then, 


with ſo much fpirit and ardor, into thoſe 


of the new plan? Your lordſhip will an- 


ſwer this queſtion to yourſelf, I believe, 
by the prejudices and "rafhnef of 


E Some gn = 


che confederate arms gave to our miniſters; 


eee if I may 
ſay ſo, to the war ; by antient, and freſh re- 


uſurpations, in ſhort the whole conduct of 
Lewis the fourteenth for forty years toge- 
U 2 : ther 
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ther, his haughty treatment of dther princes 
and ſtates, and even the ſtyle of his court, 
had created; and, to mention no more, by 
A nation, groundleſs but prevalent, that he 
was and would be maſter as long as his 
on was king of Spain, and that there 
could be no effectual meaſure: taken, tho 
the grand alliance ſuppoſed that there might, 
. eee 
narchies, as long as a prince of the houſe 
of Bourbon ſat on the Spaniſh throne. That 
ſuch a notion ſhould have prevailed, in the 
Firſt confuſion of thoughts which the death 
and will of CnaxLxs the ſecond produced, 
among the generality of men, who ſaw the 
fleets and armies of France take 
_of all the parts of the Spaniſh 
is not to be wondered at by 
contider how il the generality 


Judging, and yet how ready to pronounce 
d in fine, how inconſiderately 
, follow one another in any popular 
which the heads of party broach, 
ar to which the firſt appearances of things 
have given occaſion. But, even at this time, 
the councils of England and Holland did 
not entertain this notion. They acted on 
Auite another, as might be ſhewn in many 
_ Inftagces, if any other beſides that of the 


grand 


— , , c OM 
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grand alliance was neceſſary. When theſe. 
councils therefore ſeemed to entertain this. 


notion afterwards, and acted and took en- 


ts to act upon it, we muſt con- 
clade that they had other. motives. They 


as the Spaniards had been ee e ac 
treaties of to give their 


to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, ſo they 


were driven into the arms of France by the 
war that we made to. force a third upon 
them, If we acted rightly on the prin- 
ciples of the grand alliance, they ated 
rightly on thoſe of the will: and if we 
could not avoid making an offenſive war, 
at the expence of forming and maintaining 


a vaſt confederacy, they could not avoid 


purchaſing the protection and affiftance of 
France in a defenſive war, and eſpecially 


in the beginning of ir, according to what 


I have ſome where obſerved already, by 
yielding to the authority and admitting the 
influence of that court in all the affairs of 
their ume Our miniſters knew 
therefore, that if any inference was to be 
drawn from the firſt part of this notion, it 
was for ſhortening, not prolonging, thewar; 
for delivering the Spaniards as ſoon as poſ- 
fible from hat habits of union and intimacy with 
France; 2 

U 3 | ſame 
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ſame neceſſity, till by length of time theſe 
| habits ſhould be confirmed. As tothe lat- 
ter part of this notion, they knew that it 
was falſe, and filly. GazTH, the beſt na- 
tured. ingenious wild. man I ever knew, 
might be in the right, when he ſaid, in 
ſome of his poems at that time, 


An Auſtrian prince alone 
46 Is fit to nod upon a Spaniſh throne.” 


The ſetting an Auſtrian prince upon it 
was, no doubt, the ſureſt expedient to pre- 
vent an union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain; juſt as ſetting a prince 
of the houſe of Bourbon on that throne 
was. the ſureſt expedient to prevent an union 
of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. But 
it was equally falſe to ſay, in either caſe, 
that this was the ſole expedient. It would 
he no paradox, but a propoſition eaſily 
proved, to advance, that if theſe unions 
had been effectually provided againſt, the 
general intereſt of Europe would have been 
little concerned whether Pu IL or ChaRLES 
had nodded at Madrid. It would be like - 
wiſe no paradox to ſay, that the contin- 
gency of uniting France and Spain under 
the ſame prince appeared more remote, 
about the middle of the laſt great war, 


2 when 
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when the dethronement of Philip in favor 
of CuaxlEs was made a condition of peace 
ſine qua non, than the cuntingency of an 


union of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns. | 
Nay, I know not whether it would be a 
x to affirm, that the expedient that 
was taken, and that was always obvious to 
be taken, of excluding PriLie and his race 
from the ſucceſſion of France, by creating 
an intereſt in all the other princes of the 
| blood, and by conſequence a party in 
France itſelf, for their excluſion, whenever 
the caſe ſhould happen, was not in it's na- 
ture more effectual than any that could have 
beea taken : and ſome muſt have been ta- 
ken, not only to exclude Crnartes from 
the empire wheneyer the caſe ſhould hap- 
pen that happened ſoon, the death of his 
brother Joszen without iſſue male, but his 
poſterity likewiſe in all future vacancies of 
the imperial throne. The expedient that 
was taken againſt PriLiy at the treaty of 
Utrecht, they who oppoſed the peace at- 
rempted to ridicule ; but ſome of them have 
had occaſion ſince that time to ſee, tho the 
caſe has not happened, how effectual it 
would have been if it had: and he, who 
ſhould go about to ridicule it after our ex- 
2 nd only make himſelf ridicu- 
N Win | 7 


4 
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tranſports himſelf back to that time, muſt 
acknowledge, that the confederated powers 
in general could not but be of — 8 
mind, and think it more agreeable to the 
| common intereſtof Europe, that a branch of 
Auſtria, 8 ſhould 
gather the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and that the 
maritime powers, as they are called imper- 
tinently enough with reſpect to the ſupe- 
riority of Great Britain, might think it was 
for their particular intereſt to have a prince, 
dependant for ſome time at leaſt on them, 
king of Spain, rather than a prince whoſe 
dependance, as long as he ſtood in any, 
muſt be naturally on France. 1 do not fay, 
as ſome have done, a prince whoſe family 
Vas an old ally, rather than a prince whoſe 
family was an old enemy; becauſe I lay no 
weight on the gratitude of princes, and am 
much perfuaded that an Auſtrian king 
f Spain would have made us returns of 
that ſort in no other proportion than of his 
want of us, as I am that PaiLie and his 
race will make no other returns of the ſame 
ſort to France. If this affair had been en- 
tire, therefore, on the death of the king of 
| Seaiw , if we had made no partition, nor 
wa the whole monarchy of Spain 
der hnde a 
ba ng wile „ 
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able to make, in the moſt unprovided condi- 
tion imaginable, muſt have been on the ſide 
of Auſtria. But it was far from being entire. 
A prince of the houſe of Auſtria might have 
been on the ſpot, before the king of Sram 
died, to gather his ſucceſſion ; but inſtead 
of this a prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
was there ſoon afterwards, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole. monarchy, to which he 
had been called by the late king's will, and 
by the voice of the Spaniſh nation. The 
councils of England and Holland therefore 
payne very OO OT 
the grand alliance, what was more prac- 
ticable tho eG eligible, to what they deemed 
more eligible, but ſaw become by the 
courſe of events, if not abſolutely im 
cable, yet an enterpriſe of morelength, more 
difficulty, and greater expence of blood 
| _— able 
to or than ought to bear, when 
N K 
might be ſufficiently provided for at a 
rate. . 
obtain, by the force of their arms, the ends 
of the war, nd own in the gael elllence, 
to what purpoſe would it be to for 
more ? And if they were able to obtain 
theſe, it was evident that, whilſt they diſ- 
membered the Spaniſh monarchy, they 
5 muſt 
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muſt reduce the power of France. This 
happened; the Low Countries were con- 
quered; the French were driven out of 
Germany and Italy: and Lx wis the four- 


teenth,. who had fo long and fo lately ſet 
mankind at defiance, was reduced to ſue 


for peace. 


Is it had been granted him in one thou- 
ſand ſeven. hundred and fix, on what foot 
muſt it have been granted? The allies had 
already in their power all the ſtates that 
were to compoſe the reaſonable ſatisfaction 
for the emperor. I ſay, in their power; 
becauſe tho Naples. and Sicily were not 
actually reduced at that time, yet the ex- 
— be French out of Italy, and the 
diſpaſition of the people of thoſe kingdoms, 
conſidered, it was -Þ 2 the allies might re- 
duce them when they pleaſed. The con- 
federate arms were erer till then in 
Spain, and ſeveral provinces acknowledged 
CARL xs the third. If the reſt had been 
yieldedto him by treaty, all that the new plan 
required had been obtained. If the French 
would not yet have abandoned Philip, 
as we had found that the Caſtilians would 
not even when our army was at Madrid, all 
that the old plan, the plan of the grand al- 


kance required, had been obtained; but 
| ſtill 
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ſtill France-and Spain had given nothing to 
purchaſe a peace, and they were in circum- 
ſtances not to expect it without purchaſing 
it. They would have purchaſed it, my lord: 
and France, as well as Spain, would have 
contributed a larger ſhare of the price, ra- 
ther than continue the war, in her exhauſted 
ſtate. Such a treaty of peace would have 
been a third treaty of partition indeed, but 
vaſtly preferable to the two former. The 
great objection to the former was drawn 
from that conſiderable increaſe of dominion, 
which the crown of France, and not a 
branch of the houſe of Bourbon, acquired 
by them. I know what may be faid ſpeci- 
ouſly enough to perſuade, that ſuch an in- 
creaſe of dominion would not have aug- 
mented, but would rather have weakened 
the power of France, and what examples 
may be drawn from hiſtory to countenance 
ſuch an opinion. I know likewiſe, that the 
compact figure of France, and the conti- 
guity of all her provinces, make a very eſ- 
ſential part of the force of her monarchy. 
Had the deſigns of CrarLes the eighth, 
Lew1s the twelfth, Fx ancis the firſt, and 
HENRY theſecond, ſucceeded, the dominion: 
of France would have been more extenſive, 
and I believe the of her monarchy 
would have been leſs. I have ſometimes 
thought 
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thought that even the loſs of the battle of 
St. Quentin, which obliged HExRY the 
ſecond to recal the duke of Gvisz with his 
army out of Italy, was in this reſpect no 

unhappy event. But the reaſoning which 
is good, I think, when applied to thoſe 
times, will not hold when applied to ours, 
and to the caſe I conſider here; the ſtate 
of France, the ſtate of her neighbours, and. 
the whole conſtitution of Europe being fo 
extremely different. The objection there- 
fore to the two treaties of partition had a 
real weight. The power of France, deemed 
already exorbitant, would have been in- 
creaſed by this acceſſion of dominion, in 
the hands of Lzw1s the fourteenth : and 
the uſe he intended to make of it, by keep- 
ing Italy and Spain in awe, appears in the 
article that gave him the ports on the Tuſ- 
can coaft, and the province of Guipuſcoa. 

This king WiLL1am might, and, I queſtion 
not, did fee; but that prince might think 
too, that for this very reafon LEwis the 
fourteenth would A 24 in all events, to 
the treaty of partition: and that theſe con- 
ſequences were more remote, and would 
be leſs dangerous, than thoſe of making no 
partition at all. The hartition, even the 
worſt that might have been made, by a 
| Pr of peace in one choufand ſeven hun. 
dred 
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verſe of this. France would have been 
weakened, and her enemies ſtrengthened, 
by her conceſſions on the ſide of the Low 
Countries, of Germany, and Savoy. If a 
prince of her royal family had remained in 
poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt- Indies, no 
n 
and effectual bars would have been oppoſed 
to an union of the two monarchies. The 
houſe of Auſtria would have had a reaſon- 
which a former partition gave her. She 
had no other after the will of ChaxL xs the 
fecond : and this may be juſtly termed a 
ſhadow, ſince England, Holland, and France 
could cotifer no real right to the Spaniſh 
ſacceffion, nor to any part of it. She had 
"declined to that before 
France departed from it, and would have 
the Italian provinces, without 

Spain and the Weſt-Indies, to Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies without the Italian pro- 
vinces. The Italian would have 
fallen to her ſhare by this partition. The 
Particular demands of England and Hol- 
land would have fuffered no difficulty, and 


choſe that we were obliged by treaty to 
make for others would have been eafy to 


adjuft. a 
my 
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my lord, for the public ſecurity, for the 
common intereſt, and for the glory of our 
arms? To have humbled and reduced, in 
five campaigns, a power that had diſturbed 
and inſulted Europe almoſt forty years; to 
have reſtored, in ſo ſhort a time, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe to a ſufficient 
point of equality, after it had been more 
than fifty years, that is from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, in a gradual deviation from this 
point; in ſhort to have retrieved, in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, a game 
that was become deſperate at the beginning 
of the century. To have done all this, be- 
fore the war had exhauſted our ſiength, 

was the utmoſt ſure that any man could de- 
fire who intended the public good alone : 

and no honeſt reaſon ever was, nor ever 
will be given, why the war was protracted 
any longer; why we neither made peace 
after a ſhort, vigorous, and ſucceſsful war, 
nor put it entirely out of the power of 
France to continue at any rate a long one. 

I have faid, and it is true, that this had been 
entirely out of her power, if we had given 
greater interruption to the commerce of Old 
and New Spain, and if we had hindered 
France from importing annually, from the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, 
| fuck immenſe treaſures as ſhe . 


by 
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by the ſhips ſhe fent, with the permiſſion of 
Spain, to the South Sea. It has been ad- 
vanced, and it is a common opinion, that 
we were reſtrained by the jealouſy of the 
Dutch from making uſe of the liberty given 
by treaty to them and us, and which, with- 
out his imperial majeſty's leave, ſince we 
entered into the war, we might have taken, 
of making conqueſts in- the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. Be it ſo. But to go to the South 
Seas, to trade there if we could, to pillage 
the Weſt-Indies without making conqueſts | 
if we could not, and, whether we traded or 
whether we pillaged, to hinder the French 
from trading there; was a. meaſure that 
would have given, one ought to think, no 
jealouſy to the Dutch, who might, and it is 
to be ſuppoſed would, have taken their part 
in theſe expeditions; or if it had 
them jealouſy, what could they have re- 
plied when a Britiſh miniſter had told them: 
That it little became them to find fault that 
R we traded with or pillaged the Spaniards 
in the Weſt-Indies to the detriment of 
© our common enemy, whilſt we connived 
at them who traded with this enemy to 
4 his and their great advantage, againſt our 
© remonſtrances, and in violation of the 
* condition upon which we had given the 
irt —ä—k— 0. our forces i in the 
Low 
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this failed us, to 
ite alliffance of the P 


Low Countries? We might have pur- 
ſued this meaſure notwithſtanding any en- 

t that we took by the treaty with 
Portugal, if I remember that treaty right: 
but inſtead of this, we waſted our forces, 
and ſquandered millions after millions in 
ſupporting our alliance with this crown, 
and in purſuing the chimerical project which 
was made the object of this alliance. I 


call it chimerical, becauſe it was equally ſo, 


to expect a revolution in favor of ChaxLES 
the third on the ſlender authority of ſuch a 
r 0s gb and, when 
conquer Spain by 


— 3 and tlie 
revolt of the Catalans. Yet this was the 


foundation upon which the new plan of the 
. 
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will appear. In the mean while, if your 
lordſhip conſiders only the treaty of barrier, 
as my lord TownsHznD ſigned it, without, 
nay in truth, againſt orders; for the duke 

of MaxLROROVOR, tho joint plenipoten- 
tiary, did not : if you conſider the famous 
of one thouſand ſeven hun- 

dred and nine, which we made a mock- 
ſhew of ratifying, tho we knew that m 

would not be accepted ; for ſo the marquis 

of Torxcy had told the penſionary before 
he left the Hague, as the ſaid marquis has 
aſſured me very often fince that time : if 

you enquire into the anecdotes of Gertruy- 
denberg, and if you conſult other authen- 
tic that are extant, your lordſhip 
will ſee the policy of the new plan, I think, 
in this light. Tho we had refuſed, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements 
for the conqueſt of Spain, yet as ſoon as it 
began, when the reaſon of things was ſtill 
the ſame, for the ſucceſs of our firſt cam- 
paoaign cannot be faid to have altered it, we 
entered into theſe very engagements. By 
the treaty wherein we took theſe engage- 
ments firſt, Portugal was brought into the 
grand alliance ; that is, ſhe conſented to 
employ her formidable forces againſt PIII, 
at the expence of England and Holland, 
provided we would debar ourſelves from 
X making 
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making any acquiſitions, and the houſe of 
Auſtria promiſe, that ſhe ſhould acquire 
many important places in Spain, and an 
immenſe extent of country in America. 
Dy foch bargains as this, the whole confe- 
deracy was formed, and held together. 

Such means were indeed effectual to mul- 
tiply enemies to France and Spain ; but a 
project ſo extenſive and fo difficult as to 
make many bargains of this kind neceſſary, 


and neceſſary for a great number of years, 
and for a very uncertain event, was a pro- 


ject into which, for this very reaſon, Eng- 
land and Holland ſhould not have entered. 
It is worthy your obſervation, my lord, that 
theſe bad bargains would not have been 
continued, as they were almoſt to our im- 
mediate ruin, if the war had not been pro- 
tracted under the pretended neceſſity of re- 

ducing the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the 
obedience of the houfe of Auſtria. Now, 
as no other confederate except Portugal was 
to receive his recompence by any diſmem - 
berment of dominions in Old or New Spain, 
the engagements we took to conquer this 
whole monarchy had no vifible neceſſary 
cauſe, but the procuring the acceſſion of 
this power, that was already neuter, to the 
grand alliance. This acceſſion, as I have 
ſaid before, ſerved only to make us neglect 

* 


im- 
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immediate and certain advantages, for re- 
mote and uncertain hopes; and chuſe to 
attempt the conqueſt of the Spaniſh nation 
at our own. vaſt „ whom we might 
have ſtarved, and by ſtarving reduced 
both the French and them, at their ex- 
penee. 


I eat;.ev the neceſſity of reducing the 


whole Spaniſn monarchy to the obedience 
of the houſe of Auſtria, a pretended ne- 
ceſſity: and pretended it was, not real, 
without doubt. But I am apt to think 
your lordſhip may go further, and find 
fome reaſons to leR, that the opinion 


it: in the 


the mand of thats who 


minds I would ſay of the able men among 


them ; for that it was real in ſome of our 
juſtice to believe. Your lordſhip may find 
reaſons to ſuſpett pet that this opinion 


was ſet up rather to occaſion a diverſion of 


the forces of France, and to furniſh pre- 


ends. 


Bzyorr the year one thouſand fever 
with alternate ſucceſs in Spain; and it may 
X 2 


irſelf of this neceſſity was not very real, in 
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be ſaid therefore, that the deſign of con- 
quering this kingdom continued, as well 
as the hopes of ſucceeding. But why then 
did the States General retuſe, in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and nine, to admit an 
article in the barrier · treaty, by which they 
would have obliged themſelves to procur 

the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auftria, when that zealous politician 
my lord TownsHxexD preſſed them to it? 
If their opinion of the neceſſity of carry- 
ing on the war, till this point could be ob- 
tained, was real; why did they riſque the 
immenſe advantages given them with ſo 
much profuſe generoſity by this treaty, ra- 
ther than conſent to an engagement that 
was ſo conformable to their opinion? 


ArTEx the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
Grad and} non, in lh mon be 0, 3 genfemee, 
that the war could be ſupported i 
with any proſpect of advantage 
We had ſufficiently 
dependance could be 1 
the Portugueſe; and how firmly the Spaniſh 
nation in general, the Caſtilians in particu- 
lar, were attached to PRI. Our armies 
had been twice at Madrid, this prince had 
been twice driven from his capital, his rival 
had been there, none ſtirred in favor of 
= + the 
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the victorious, all wiſhed and acted for the 
vanquiſhed. In ſhort, the falſhood of all 
thoſe lures, by which we had been enticed 
to make war in Spain, had appeared ſuf- 
ficiently in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fix ; but was ſo groſly evident in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ten, that Mr. 
CRrRaccs, who was ſent towards the end of 
that year by Mr. STannoee into Eng- 
land, on commiſſions which he executed 
with much good ſenſe and much ad- 
dreſs, owned to me, that, in Mr. STan- 
HOPE'S opinion, and he was not apt to de- 
ſpond of ſucceſs, eſpecially in the execu- 
tion of his own projects, nothing could be 
done more in Spain, the general attach- 
ment of the people to PHI, and their 
averſion to CARL xs conſidered: that armies 
of twenty or thirty thouſand men might 
walk about that country till dooms-day, fo 
he expreſſed himſelf, without effect : that 
wherever they came, the people would ſub- 
mit to CxarLes the third out of terror, 
and, as ſoon as they were gone, proclaim 
Pr1L1e the fifth again out of affection : that 
to conquer Spain required a great any 3 
and to keep it, a greater. 


Was it poſſible, after this, to think in 


X 3 could 
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could they be in good earneſt who conti- 
nued to hold the ſame language, and to 
inſiſt on the ſame meaſures ? Could they 
be ſo in the following year, when the em- 
peror Joszen died? CHarLEs was become 
then the ſole ſurviving male of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and fucceeded to the empire as 
well as to all the hereditary dominions of 


. that family. Conld they be in earneſt wh 


maintained, even in this c » that 
„ no. peace could be ſaſe, honorable, or 
5 laſting, ſo long as the kingdom of Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies remained in the 
6 poſſeſſion of any branch of the houſe of 
* Bourbon?” Did they mean that CmanLes 
ſhould be emperor and king of Spain? In 
this project they would have had the allies 
againſt them. Did they mean to call the 
rr 
to beſtow it on ſome other prince ? In this 

they would have had his 1 


_ majeſty againſt them. In either caſe the 


confederacy would have been broken : and 
how then would they have continued the 
war ? Did they mean nothing, or did they 
ſomething more than to reduce the exorbi- 
tant power of France, and to force the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy out of the houſe 
of Bourbon ? 


Born 


— wv hd 


k. Ah 4 * „nnn Sad „ „ ” 
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1 det ends wade have been ob- 
tained at Gertruydenberg. Why were they 
not obtained? Read the preliminaries of 
ane thouſand feven hundred and nine, which 
were made the foundation of this. treaty. 


Inform yourſelf of what paſſed there, and 


obſerve what followed. Your lordſhip will 
remain aſtoniſhed. I remain ſo every time 
I reflect upon them, tho I faw theſe things 
at no very great diſtance, even whilſt they 


were in tranſaction; and tho I know moſt 


certainly that France loft, rwo years before, 
by the little ſkill and addreſs of her princi- 
pal * miniſter, in anſwering overtures made 
during the ſiege of Lifle by a principal 
perſon among the allies, ſuch an opportu- 


pity, and ſuch a correſpondence, as would 


have removed ſome of the obſtacles that lay 
now in her way, have prevented others, and 
have procured her peace. An equivalent 
tor the thirty- ſeventh article of the preli- 
minaries, that is, for the ceſſion of Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies, was the point to be 
diſcuſſed at Gertruydenberg. Naples and 
Sicily, or even Naples and Sardinia would 
have contented = French, at leaſt they 
would have accepted them as the equiva- 
lent. Buys and V ANDERDUSSEN, wha 


* CHAMILLAaRD. 


X 4 treated 
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treated with them, reported this to the 
miniſters of the allies: and it was upon this 
occaſion that the duke of MaRLBOROUOR, 
as Buys himſelf told me, took immediately 
the lead, and congratulated the aſſembly on 
the near approach of a peace; ſaid, that 
fince the French were in this dif 
it was time to conſider what further de- 
mands ſhould be made upon them, accord- 
ing to the liberty reſerved in the prelimi- 
naries; and exhorted all the miniſters of 
the allies to adjuſt their ſeveral ulterior pre- 


Tuis proceeding, and what followed, put 
me in mind of that of the Romans with the 
Carthaginians. The former were reſolved 
to conſent to no peace till Carthage was 
laid in ruins. They © fe a treaty however 
on foot, at the requeſt of their old enemy, 
Fe. gunna a" wee nei 
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W 
run any riſque rarher than to be caught in 
it. We continued to demand, under pre- 
tence of ſecuring the ceſſion of Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies, that Lzwis the four- 
teenth ſhould take on him to dethrone his 
grandſon in the ſpace of two months; and, 
if he did not effect it in that time, that we 
ſhould be at liberty to renew the war with- 
out reſtoriag the places that were to be put 
into our hands according to the prelimina- 
ries; which were the moſt important places 
r 
Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his 
grandſon; RN 
him to reſign, to furniſſi money to the al- 
lies, who might at the expence of France 
force him to evacuate Spain. The propo- 
fition made by the allies had an air of inhu- 
manity : and the reſt of mankind might be 
ſhocked to ſee the grandfather obliged to 
make war on his grandſon. But Lewis 
the fourteenth had treated mankind with 
too much inhumanity in his proſperous 
days, to have any r even 
who are apt to have great elite for 
their kings, might pity his diſtreſs. This 
happened, and he found his account in it. 
| Phil 
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Pump muſt have evacuated Spain, I think, 
not his own obſtinacy, the ſpirit 
48 and the reſolute attachment 
of the Spaniards, if his grandfather had in- 
ſiſted, and been in earneſt to force him. 
But if this expedient was, as it was, odious, 
why did we prefer to continue the war 
againſt France and Spain, rather than ac- 
cept. the other? why did we neglect the 
opportunity of reducing, effectually and 
immediately, the exorbitant power of 
France, and of rendering the conqueſt of 
Spain practicable? both which might have 
been brought about, and conſequently the 
avowed ends of the war might have bo 
anſwered, by accepting the expedient that 
France offered. France,” it was ſaid, 
* was not lincere : ſhe meant nothing more 
than to amuſe, and divide.“ This reaſon 
was given at the time; but ſome of thoſe who 
gave it then, I have ſeen aſhamed to inſiſt an 
it ſince. France was not in a condition to act 
the part ſhe had acted in former treaties : 
and her diſtreſs was no bad pledge of her 
fincerity on this occaſion. But there was 
2 better ſtill. The ſtrong places that ſhe 
muſt have put into the hands of the allies, 
would have expoſed her, on the leaft breach 
of faith, to ſee, not her frontier alone, but 
even the provinces that lie behind it, deſo- 
*— | | lated : 


lated : and prince EusEuE might have had 
the ſatisfaction, it is ſaid, I know not how 
truly, he deſired, of — with 0p 
torch in his hand. to Verſailles, | 


Your - lordſhip will 3 i he 
conferences at Gertruydenberg ending in the 
manner they did, the inflexibility of the al- 
lies gave new life and ſpirit co the French 
and Spaniſh nations, diſtreſſed and ex- 
hauſted as they were. The troops of the 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and the 
Spaniards left to defend themſelves as they 
could, the Spaniards alone obliged us to 
retreat from Madrid, and defeated 'us in 
our retreat. But your lordſhip may think 
perhaps, as I do, chat if_Lipwas: the four; 
teenth had bound himſelf by a ſolemn trea- 
ty to abandon his grandſen, had paid a 
ſubſidy to dethrone him, ang had con- 
Spain, the Spaniards would not have ex- 
erted the ſame zeal for Pil; the action 
fdecifive, and thoſe of Brihuega and Ville 
Vicioſa would nat have happened. - After 
all theſe events, bow could any reaſopdble 
man expect that a war ſhould be 


with advantage in Spain, to which the court 
22 
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firſt, ſcaree bread to their arcliduke-; which 
Portugal waged faintly and with deficient 
quotas ; and which the Dutch had in a 
manner renounced; by neglecting to re- 
cruit their forces? How was ChakLEs to 
be placed on the Spaniſh throne, or Phil Ir 
at leaſt to be driven out of it? By the ſuc- 
ceſs of the+cotifederate arms in other parts. 
But what ſuceeſs;-ſufficient to this purpoſe, 
could we expect? This queſtion may be 
anſwered beſt, by ſhewing whar ſucceſs we 
EEE. : 6 | 
1 ad Savoy aid nothing be- 
fore the death of the emperor Joszen; and 
declared in form, as ſoon as he was dead, 
that they would carry on the war no longer 
to ſet the crown of Spain on the head of 
CRaRLEs, ſinee this would be to fight 
againſt the very principle they had fought 
for. The Rhine was a ſcene of inaction. 
The ſole efforts, that were to bring about 
the great event of dethroning PaiLie, were 
e which the duke of MarrBorRoucy 
was able to make. He took three towns 
Aire; Bethune, ad St. — and one, 
Bouchain, in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eleven. Now this conqueſt being in 
__ the only one the confederates made 
that 


. 4 


— 


** 
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that year, Bouchain may be aid: ME 
and truly to have coſt our riation very net 
ſeven millions ſterling ; for your . 
will find, I believe, that A SD | 
war for that year amounted to no le 

zs true that the duke of Maztzoxoucn * 
propoſed a very great project, by which in- 
curſions would have been made during the 
winter into France; the next campaign 
might have been opened early on our ſide; 
and ſeveral other great and obvious advan- 
tages might have been obtained: but the 
Dutch refuſed to contribute, even leſs than 
their proportion, for the queen had offered 
to take the deficiency on herſelf, to the ex- 
pence of barracks and forage; and diſap- 
pointed by their obſtinacy the whole de- 


Wr were * amuſed 1 viſionary 
ſchemes of marching our whole army, in a 
year or two more, and after a town or two 


more were taken, directly to Paris, or at 
leaſt into the heart of France. But was 


this ſo eaſy or ſo ſure a game? The French 
expected we would play it. Their generals 
had viſited the ſeveral pofts they might 
take, when our army ſhould enter France, 
to retard, to incommode, to diſtreſs us in 
our march, and even to make a deciſive 
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2 and: 2 us battle. I take what! 
rom indiſputable authority, that 

ar 1 conſulted and employed in 
great diſtreſs. Had we 


Pong. ths 
beaten, or had we been forced to re- 


tire- towards. our - own frontier in the Low 
Countries, after penetrating, into France; 
the hopes on which we protracted the war 


would have been difappointed, and, I think; 
the moſt ſanguine would have then 


refuſing the offers made at Gertruydenberg; 


But if we had beaten the French, for it was 


ſcarce lawful in thoſe days of our prefump- 
tion to - ſuppoſe the contrary , would the 
whole monarehy of Spain have been our 
immediate and certain prize ? Suppoſe, and 


I ſuppoſe. it on good grounds, my lord, 
that the French had reſolved to defend 


their country inch by inch, and that Lewis 


the fourteenck had determined to retire with 
N and to de- 
fend the paſſage of the Loire, when he 
could no longer defend that of the Seine, 


rather than ſubmit to the terms i 


on him: what ſhould we have dene in this 
caſe ? Muft we not have accepted fuch a 
peace as we had refuſed ; or have p 
the wae till we had conquered Fraxte firſt, 
in order to Spain afterwards ? Did 


we hope for revolutions in France? We 


had | 
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had heped for them in Spain: and we 
ſhould have been bubbles of our hopes in 
both. That there was a ſpirit raiſed againſt 
the government of .Lzw1s the fourteenth, 
in his court, nay in his family, and that 


ſtrange ſchemes of private ambition were 


formed and forming there, I cannot doubt: 
and fome effects of this ſpirit produced per- 
haps the greateſt mortiſications that he ſuf- 
tered in the latter part of his reign. | 


A lichr inſtance of this ſpirit is all 1 
will quote at this time. I fupped, in the 


teen, at a houſe in France, where two * 
perſons of no ſmall figure, who had been 
in great company that night, arrived very 
late. The converſation turned on the events 
of the precedent war, and the negotiations 
of the late peace. In the proceſs of the con- 
verſation, one of them + broke looſe, and 


ſaid, directing his diſcourſe to me, © Vous 


= pu nous ẽcraſer dans ce tems-là: 

„ pourquoi ne Pavez-vous pas fait?” I 
anſwered him cooly, Par ce que dans ce 
„ tems-B nous n'avons 
<< puiſſance.“ This anecdote, tao trivial for 
hiſtory, may find it's place in a letter, and 


*The dukes de La FZVUIILADE and. MozTEMaAR. 
TL FeuiLLave. 


may 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fif- 
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our firſt attempt to conquer Spain, 
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may ſerve to confirm what I have admitted, 
that there were perſons even in France, who 
to find their private account in the 
diftreſs of their country. But theſe perſons 
were a few, men of wild imaginations and 
ſtrong paſſions, more enterpriſing than ca- 
pable, and of more name than credit. In ge- 

neral, the endeavours of Lewis the four- 


teenth, and the ſacrifices he offered to make 


in order to obtain a peace, had attached his 
people more than ever to him: and if 
Lzw1s had determined not to go farther 
than he had offered at Gertruydenberg, in 
abandoning his grandſon, the French na- 
tion would not have abandoned him. 


Bur to reſume what I have ſaid or hinted 
already; the neceſſary conſequences of pro- 
tracting the war in order to dethrone PRIL Ip, 


from the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and eleven incluſively, could be no other 
than theſe: our deſign of penetrating into 
France might have been defeated, and have 
become fatal to us by a reverſe of fortune: 
our firſt ſucceſs night not have obliged the 
French to ſubmit; and we might have had 
France to conquer, after we had failed in 
and 
even in n the 
French might have 


Spaniards 


ſubmitted, and the 
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Spaniards not; and whilſt the former had 
been employed to force the latter, accord - 
ing to the ſcheme of the allies; ar whilſt, 
— latter ſubmitting likewiſe, PIII had 
. the high alljes might have 


alliance = wot. in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix; and by refuſing to grant 
it, even on thoſe of the new plan, in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ten. Such 
contingent events as I have mentioned ſtood 
in proſpect before ys. The end of the war 
was removed out of fight; and they, who 


clamoured rather than argued for the con- 
tinuation of it, contented themſelves to 
affirm, that France was not enough reduced, 
and that no peace ought to-be made as lang 
as a prince „ 
mained on the Spaniſh throne. When 
they wauld think France enough reduced, 
it was impoſſible to gueſs. Whether they 
intended to join the Imperial and Spaniſn 
crawns on the head of CnAALES, who had 
declared his irrevocable reſolution to con- 


tinge the war till the conditions inſiſted 
** 
whether 
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"whether 
this great - alteration in their own plan 


but of all the 


the future 


not what part the protracters of the war, 


- 
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they intended to beſtow Spain and 
the Indies on ſome other prince: and how 


ſhould be effected by common conſent: 


how poſſeſſion ſhould be given to Cranes, 


bar of he pI wer of 


where -the attachment to PIII 


was at leaſt as ſtrong as in Caſtile, and 
where it would not be ſo eaſy, the diſtance 
and extent of theſe dominions conſidered, 


n ann to ano- 


were reduced ts carry on the wir, after the 
death of the emperor Josxyn, without any 
„ 
peace, by the allies. That of the 
grand — we had long before re- 


nounced. That of the new plan was be- 
come ineligible ; and, if it had been eligible, 
it would have been i 


becauſe 
of the diviſion it would have created among 
the allies themſelves : ſeveral of whom 


would not have conſented, notwithſtand- 


peror ſhould be king of Spain. I know 


ww ww » 4 = #3 x 


ey go nn that iris law- 


Thi was me reply for a wiſe man 


l 


and juſt popularity, in the 
: n 
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in the depth of their policy, intended to 
take. Our nation had contributed, and 
acted ſo long under the direction of their 


councils, =_ 0 go Eo 
Auſtria, like one of the 


lord Oxronp told me, that my lord So- 


MERS being preſſed, I know not on what 
occaſion nor by whom, on the unneceſſary 
and ruinous continuation of the war; in- 
ſtead of giving reaſons to ſhew the neceſ- 
ſity of it, contented himſelf to reply, .that 
he had been bred up in a hatred of France. 


and yet I know not whether he could have 


given a better then, or whether any of his 


mu could give a better now. 
Tux whig party in general acquired great 


of our 


Cnaklzs the 
raiſed againſt the conduct of that prince in 


= 
| 
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had the adminiſtration of the government 
in their hands with very little interruptiori 
ever ſince; pretending to act on the ſame 

ple, have run into an extreme as vi- 
zious and '25 contrary to all the rules of 
d policy, as that which their predeceſ- 
; exclaimed: againſt. The old whigs 
complained of the inglorious figure we 
made, whilft our court was the bubble, 
and eur king the penſioner of France; and 
power of Lxwis the fourteenth ſhould be 

ſed in time. The modern whigs 
boaſted, and ſtill boaſt, of the glorious 
figure we made, whilſt we reduced ourſelves, 
niſtrations, to be the bubbles of our pen- 
fioners, that is of our allies; and whilft 
we meaſured our efforts in war, and the 
continuation of them, without any regard 
to the intereſts and abilities of our own 
country, without a juſt and. ſober regard, 


fuch an one as contemplates objects in their 
true light and fees them in their true mag- 
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try to the forming and maintaining a party 
at home, than that they have done fo . 


P 
anecdotes, as your lordſhip will find when 
you. conſider the whole ſeries of our con- 
duct in the two wars; in that which pre- 
ceded, and that which, ſucceeded imme- 


diately the beginning of the preſent centu- 
ry, but above all in the laſt of them. In 


the adminiſtrations that prec 
rap and gar ouriſhed 


tee much ne: 
ge hn 3: and flavery, under the ug 
brage of prerogative, had been well-nigh 
eſtabliſhed among us. In thoſe that hays 
followed, taxes upon taxes, and debts upon 
debts, . have. been perpetually accumulated, 
till a ſmall pumber of families have grown 
into immenſe wealth, and national beg- 
gory bed yp pong under the 


batons wn and ea 0 "6:4 of 3 
more equally in the public balance: lau- 
n 
real, but ſuch as, being converted into 
T3 mere 
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mere pretences, have been productive of 
much evil; ſome of which we feel and 
have long felt, and ſome will Go 
r aa ada lateſt poſterity. 
reign of p was ſhort : and * 
evils and the dangers, to which we were 
. ended with it. Bur the reign 
of falſe and ſquaridering 
rr SS 
plete our ruin- has been the con- 
ſequence of ſlavery in ſome countries: ſlave- 
I will de ly" the conſequence of 
in'ours; and if it is ſo, we know 
at whoſe door to lay it, If we had finiſhed 
the war in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fix, wy hook Bave reconciled, like a wiſe 
terefts' as nearly as poſſible : we ſhould 
have ſecured the former f and 
hot have ſacrificed the Etter as entirely as 
we did by the pr of the war 
wards. You will hoe be able to fre wich- 
out aſtoniſhment, how the charge of the 
Te ah ha 
ng of it ; nor how immenſe a ſum we | 
0:7 in the courſe of ir tÞ ſupply the defi- | 
ciencies of our confederates. Your aſtoniſh- 
ment, and indignation too, will increaſe, 
when you come to compare the progreſs that 
"was 


K eee er I eo ger: BY OWE 
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year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ſix exclufively, with the expence 


of more than thirty millions, I do not exag- 
rogreſs coſt us, to the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eleven inclufively. Upon . 
this view, your lordſhip will be perſuaded. 


that it was high time to take the reſolu- 


tion of making peace. when the queen 


thought fit to 


to change her miniſtry, towards 


dred and ten. It was high time indeed to 
ſave our country from abſolute inſolvency 
and bankruptcy, by putting an end to 2 
ſcheme of conduct, which the 
of a party: the whimſy of ſome: particular 
men; the private intereſt of more, and the 


_ ambition.and avarice ef our allies, who 


had been invited as it-wete-to a ſcramble 
by the preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine, alone:maintained. The 


—— — who came into power at 
| rims; ' hearkened; and they did well to 
23 to 2 OR were 


the end of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 


' 
l | 
[ 
g 
» 
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they muſt be expoſed. in carrying. forward 
ro — et ofthans | 
In u letter tu a friend it may be 


allowed 
me to ſay, that they did not eſcape ma: 


and that I foreſaw, as contingent but not 


improbable events, a good part of what has 
happened to me ſinec. Tho it was & duty 
therefore that we owed to ohr country, to 

deliver her from the neceſſity 1 
: . in Grunt 
ſary a war, yet was there ſome degree of 

merit in performing it. 1think fa og: 


e 


| | — 
dut all 1 harr 1 dean f 
ö act 

Notwithſtandiog this; It ſnall net he 
— if you thin that tha peace. of 
Utrecht was not anſytrable. to' tha: fuccefs 
of the: war, non to the effarts made in it. 
1 think ſo myſelf, and havt always owned, 
even when it. was making and made, that 
Ithought ſo. Since we. had committed a ſuo- 
ceſsful folly, we ought to have more 
C vantage fre nit than ve did: and, whe- 
ther we bad es Pu, or placed another 


prince 
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EP we ought to 
X power of France, and 
. 
more than we did. We ought to have re- 
. her power for generations to come 
not to have contented onde with a 
momentary reduction of it. France was 
b e degree of men and 
31 government. had no ere - 
3 who took this for a foli- 
= of her power, looked but a 
os 28 
there 

— — 
or gthar haã not maintained, fo LY. 
young as YOU are, 8 
Dee 


1 


ate and conduct of 

ee jd 1 
were the Dutch; Famine rendered her con- 
gition-much more miſerable. than ours, at 


dne dime, in appearance and in reality 
Bur 6 fog as is es, har ha. i 


7 *. obriow to — 
the 
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the obſeryarion, that whilſt we were unable 


to raiſe in a year, by ſome millions at leaſt, 


the expences of the year, the French were 


willing and able to bear the impoſition of 
the tenth, over and above all the other- 
rxxes that had been lad upon them: This 
obſervation had the weight it deſerved : 
and ſurely it deſerved to have ſome among 
thoſe who made it, at the time ſpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to 
de continued as long as 4 p- mtg oo 
be prevailed on to vote money. But fup- 
fing it to have "deſerved none, ſuppoſing 
the power of France to kave been reduced 
25 low A you pleaſe, with reſpect to her 
ard thee; yet ſtill 1 affrm, that fuch 
a reduction could not be and 
was not therefore Tufficient. oevei 
, the 


knows the nature re of her 


dem per of ber people, and the natural ad- 
Mages the has in commerce over all the 


— mired te knows that an 


arbitrary , and" the temper of 
her pegþle enable ber on f ar occa- 
Ka e "off a load of debt much 


r — 


W . ˙ A RP? E ² pP. 
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neither one nor the other. is « 
the temper of the people, 

advantages of the country, peo reg chat 
how great ſoever het diſtreſs be at any point 
of time, twenty years of t tranquillity ſuffice 
to.re-eſtabliſh her affairs, ans ed be 
again at the expence of all the nations 

| Europe. If any one doubts of this, let 
him conſider the condition in which this 
kingdom was left by Lzwis the fourteenth; 
the ftrange pranks the late duke 'of n. 
tas played, during his regency y and ad- 
| inivſtrarion, with the whole ſteer of pub. 
lic revenue, and private property; and 
then ler him tell himſelf, that the revenues 
of France, the tenth taken off, exceed all 
the expences of her government dy many 


millions of livres already, and will exceed 
them by many more in another year. | | 


e e Ws mans ts; 
tow and exhauſted fate to which France 


in ſome. inſtances, 9 
b ap- 
EA print When ! 


all 
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all Germany againſt her, if ſhe had lain ag 
nd invaſions of her enemies, as 
ſtrength "was g7eFt 3 but the ftrengrh of 
FB. which 
was almoſt forty years in forming, and 
which the folly, of all his neighbours in 
er urn luftered | him to 22 made 
as formidable. as \ it. became. 
Th ire 2 3 of the exorbitant power 
bf France, & 0 gn .pofice of . chir 
projects about Changi her e den 
canſilted therefore in g her fron- 
yer, and, fortifying 19 28ainf 
her, by che eden an and demiqlition of many 
more places than ſhe yielded u up at Utrecht; 
bit not of more than ſhe might 80 deen 
a ſacrifice | to ker own imm ummeclatę 
Ae the future ſecurity 'of ber 
That ſhe was not obliged to 
. NW 


2 


, 1 


. 
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fix; nor pfetended to treat withou ta defign 
of „ 28 was done in one:thouſand 
e 
the great work of the peace:forward. do itz 
eonfummation; or the conduct of "thoſe 
who oppoſed this work in every ſtep of its 
„ faved the power of- Friifice from 
a greater ind a ſufficient reduction at the 
treaty of Utrecht. The very miniſters, 
who were einpleyed in this fatal oppoſition, 
are obliged to confeſs this truth. How 
1 Thole of Vienna may 
tire monarchy, vr thoſe of Hol- 
land that the States were not thade mais 
directly and indirectly of the whole Low 
Countries. But neither they, nor any one 
elfe that has any ſenſe of ſhame about him, 
| can deny that the late queen, tho ſhe was 
reſolved to treat becauſe ſhe was reſolved to 
finiſh the war, yet was to the urmoſt degree 
deſirous to treat in a perfect union with her 
allies, and to procure them all the reaſou- 
able terms they could expect; and much 
better than thoſe they reduced themſelves 
to the neceffiry of actepting, by endes 
vouring to wreſt the « $49 
hands. The diſunion of the allies 


France the advantages fhe improved. The 
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Germans and the Dutch in 
party in Britain, began as ſoon as the firſt 
overtures were made to the queen; 
ſhe had ſo much as begun to treat: and 
was therefore an 
ty; and eſpecially 
Britain took the lead, or was to have any 


particular advantage. Thar te Imperial 
meant no treaty, unleſs a 


wy of Spain on the 


when he came into 
r 
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ſole queſtion is, Who cauſed this diſunion ? 


and that will be cafily decided by every | 


man, who mforms himſelf care- 


impartial 
fully of the public anecdotes of that time. 


If the private. anecdotes were to be laid open 
as well as thoſe, and I think it almoſt time 


they ſhould, the whole monſtrous ſcene 
would appear, 
honeſt man. 
into many 


and ſhock the eye of every 
I do not intend to deſcend 
at this time : but 
mas I. iy dither pin a wel 


informed as I, ſhall deſcend into a full de- 


duction of ſuch p it will become 
undeniably evident, that the moſt violent 
jon imaginable, carried on by the 
league with a 


before 


not to this or 
of treaty, but in truth to all trea- 
to one wherein Great 


condition of it was i Sa 
emperor's. head,, 
from this; that prince Evezns, 
England, long after 


will appear 


Cnaxkzs, 
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CHARLES, upon an errand, moſt unworthy 
of ſo great a man, treated always on this 
ſuppoſition: and I remember with how 
much inward impatience I aſſiſted at con- 
ferences held with him concerning quotas 
for renewing the war in Spain, in the very 
ſame room, at the cockpit, where the 
queen's miniſters had been told - in plain 
terms, a little before, by thoſe of other 
_ allies, © that their maſters would not con- 
2 ſent that the Imperial and Spanith crowns 
„ ſhould unite on the ſame head.” That 
the Dutch were not averſe to all treaty, 
but meant none wherein Great Britain was 


. £6 yo pong not to con- 
282288 of Spain, 

< provided the queen would conſent that 
e they ſhould garriſon Gibraltar and Port- 
* mahon jointly with us, and ſhare equal- 
; * by the Aﬀento, the South Sea ſhip, and 
whatever ſhould be granted by the Spa- 
+ n to. the qona wither fabjeth.” 
l 
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well as their queen, and with a phrenſy 
more unaceountable than that which. made 
and maintained the ſolemn league and co- 
venant formerly, will appear from this; 
that their attempts were directed not only 
to wreſt the negotiations out of the queen's 
hands, bur to oblige their country to catry 
on the war, on the ſame unequal foot that 
had coft her already about twenty millions 
more than ſhe ought to have contributed | 
to it. For they not only continued to abet 
the emperor, whoſe inability to ſupply his 
quota was confeſſed ; but the Dutch like- 
wiſe, after the States had refuſed to ratify 
che treaty their miniſter ſigned at London 
towards the end of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eleven, and by which the 
ro them ; engaging to purſue the war,. to 
conclude the peace, and to guaranty it, 
when concluded, jointly with them; pro- 
3 

<< they had taken with her, and the condi- 
tions of proportionate expence under 
* which our nation had entered into the 
« war.” Upon ſuch ſchemes as theſe was 
the oppoſition to the treaty of Utrecht 
carried on: and the means emp and 
| the means projected to be were 
_ worthy of ſuch ſchemes ; «amy. — 
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indecent defiance of legal authority, ſecret 
conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, and baſe ma- 
chinations againſt particular men, who had 
no other crime than that of endeavouring 
to conclude a war, under the authority of 
the queen, which a party in the nation en- 
deavoured to prolong, againſt her autho- 
rity. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war been doubtful, it was certainly 
as lawful for thoſe, who thought it gaod, to 
adviſe it, as it had been for thofe; who 
thought it bad, to adviſe the contrary : and 
the deciſion of the ſovereign on the throne 
ought to have terminated the conteſt. But 
he who had judged by the appearances of 
things on one ſide, at that time, would have 
been apt to think, that putting an end to 
the war, or to Magna Charta, was the ſame 
thing ; that the queen on the throne had no 
right to govern independently of her ſuc- 
ceſſor; nor any of her ſubjects a right ta 
adminiſter the government under her, tho 
called to it by her, except thoſe whom ſhe 
had thought fit to lay aſide. Extravagant 
as theſe principles are, no other could ju- 
ſtify the conduct held at that time by thoſe 
who oppoſed the peace : and. as I faid juſt 
now, that the plamnly of he . was 

2 — = 
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pare the folly and violence of the ſpirit 
it prevailed at that time, both before 
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alkies, and a fufficient ſi uperiority over the 
French. All the fpecific demands that the 
forrtter trade, as well as the Dutch them 
ſelves, either to incumber the negotiation, 
or to have in reſerve, according to the ar- 
tifice uſually employed on fuch occafione, 
certain points from which to depart in the 
courſe of it with advantage, would not 
have been obtained: but all the effential 
2 all im particular, that were really 
neceffiry to ſecure the barriers in the Low 
Cotiries and of the four circles againſt 
France, would haye been ſo. For France 
muſt have continued, in this cafe, rather 
to fue fot peace, than to treat on an equal 
foot. The firſt dauphin, fon of Lewis 
the fourteenth, died ſeveral months before 
this congreſs began: the fecond dauphin, 
his grandſon, and the wife and the eldeſt 
Gr of this quidice, died, form after it He- 
gan, of the fame unknown diſternper, and 
were buried together in the ſane grave. 
Such family misfortunes, following a long 
ſeries of A misfortunes, made the 
ol king, tho he bore them with much 
ſeeming nagna nimi A deſirous to get. out 
of the war at any tolerable rate, that he 
might nor run the riſque of leaving achild 
of five years old, the preſent king, engaged 
in it. The queen did all that was morally 

2 2 poſſible, 
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poſſible, except giving up her honor in the 
negotiation, dl the invade of her ſub- 
jects in the conditions of peace, to procure 
this union with the States General. But all 
| ſhe could do was vain; and the ſame phren- 
fy, that had hindered the Dutch. from. im- 
proving to their and to the common ad- 
vantage the public misfortunes of France, 
hindered them from improving to the ſame 
purpoſes the private mikermes of the 
houſe of Bourbon. continued to 
flatter themſelves that they ſhould force 
the queen out of her meaſures, by their 
intrigues with the party in Britain who 
oppoſed theſe meaſures, and even raiſe an 
infurrection againſt her. But theſe in- 
trigues, and thoſe of prince Evcene, were 
| known and diſappointed; and monſieur 
Burs had the mortification to be xc 

with them publicly, when he came to take 
leave of the lords of the council, by the 
earl of Oxroup ; whe, gapregd into many 


defeating the ſucceſs of the congreſa, the 
events of the campaign ſerved only to turn 


they who put an end to it 


I WTO ASA nn ee eee neee eren e 
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this ſucceſs in favor of France. At the 
beginning of che year, the queen and the 
States, in concert, might have given the 
law to friend and fee, with great advan- 
tage to the former; and with ſuch a de- 
triment to the latter, as the cauſes of the 
able, and the objects of it neceſſary. ' At 
the end of the year, the allies were no 
longer in a ſtate of giving, nor the French 
of receiving the law; 3 and the Dutch bal 
recourſe to the queen's good offices, when 
they could oppoſe and durſt infiile* her no 
longer. Even then, theſe offices were em- 
p29 ik adn me 


1 1 


1 nch mad f 
vorably to France than ſhe d, or 
The 
ln 
this power. The allies who oppoſed fer 
would have cruſhed it, and have raiſed” | 
another as exorbitant on the ruins of it. 
Neither one nor the other ſucceeded, and 
they who , the Fredch ower 
: e F791 E 
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the year one thquſand — hundred and 
twelve, and the deciſive turn they gave to 
the negotiations in favgr ot France, give 
me leave tq ſay ſomething more on this 
ſubject. Tou will find that I ſhall do fo 
with much jmpartjality, The diſaſtrous 
events of this campaign in the Liow Coy 
tries, and the Fonlequences of an; 
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char whep the eſt firp chat led to 
paratiqn GAIRE. ta = ORR 
was not an hqur, by: the way, . — 
fit by the queen's order 0 the dul 
n, in the. very words. jp, which 
ofder was adviſed and given, 
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however „ that the ſtep was juſtifiable a 
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o ir conduct, to complain of the queen's. 
With what face could the emperor, for in- 
ſtance, preſume to complain of the orders 
ſent to the duke of Onx Mop? I fay no- 
thing of his deficiencies, which were ſo 
great, that he had at this very time little 
more than one regiment that could be ſaid. 
properly to act againſt. France and Spain 
at his ſole charge ; as I affirmed to prince 
Evceie before the lords of the council, 
and demonſtrated upon paper the next day. 
L fay nothing of all that preceded the year 
one thoufand ſeven hundred and ſeven, on 
which I ſhould have much to ſay. But 1 
defire your lordſhip only to conſider, what 
you will find to have paſſed after the fa- 
mous year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fix. Was it with the queen's 
or againſt her will, that the emperor made 
the treaty for the evacuation of Lombar- 
dy, and let out ſo great a number of 
French regiments time enough to recruit 
themſelves at home, to march into 
and tp deſtroy the Britiſh forces at Alman- 
2a? Was it with her or againſt 
her will; that, inftead of employing all his 
forces and all his endeavours, to make the 
greateſt deſign. of the whole war, the enter- 
priſe on Toulon, he: ſucceed, he detached 
ee thouſand ment rover the kingdom 
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of Naples, that muſt have fallen of courſe? 
and that an opportunity of ruining the 
whole maritime force of France, and of 
ruining or ſubduing her provinces on that 
ſide, was loſt, merely by this unneceſſary | 
diverſion, and by the conduct of prince 
 Evezns, which left no room to doubt that 
he gave occaſion to this fatal diſappoint- 
ment on purpoſe, and in concert with the 
court of Vienna | ? 


Tun your eyes, W 
duct of the States, and you will find rea- 
ſon to be aſtoniſhed at the arrogance of the 
men who governed in them at this time, 
and who preſumed to exclaim againſt a 
queen of Great Britain, for doing what their 
deputies had dohe more than once in that 
very country, and in the courſe of that 
very war. In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twelve, at the latter end of a 
war, when conferences for treating a peace 
were when the leaſt 
in the field would take off from t t ſupe- 

riority which the allies had in the 
and when the paſt ſucceſs of the war had al- 
ready given them as much of this ſupe- 
Fiority as they wanted to obtain a ſafe, ad- 
van honorable, and laſting peace, 


the queen directed her * to 9 


event 
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troops. In one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and three, in the beginning of a war, when 
ſomething was to be riſqued er no ſuccefs 
to be expected, and when the bad ſituation 
of affairs in Germany and Italy required, in 
a particular manner, that efforts ſhould be 
made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war ſhould not languiſh there whilſt it was 
unſucceſsful every where elſe ; the duke of 
MazxLzorouGa determined to attack the 
French, but the Dutch would not 
ſafer their troops to go on; defeated his 
in the very moment of it's execution, 
i I remember well, and gave no other rea- 
fon for their than that which is 
2 reaſon againſt every battle, the poſſibility 
, of being beaten. The circumſtance of 
to their frontier was urged, - I 
know, and it was faid, that their provinces 
would be expoſed to the incurſions of the 
French if they loſt the battle. But beſides 
| other anſwers to this vain pretence, it was 
obvious that they had ventured battles as 
near home as this would have been fought, 
and that the way to remove the enemy far- 
ther off was by action, not inaction. Upon 
the whole matter; the Dutch deputies ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the confederate army at 
hes time, by exerciſing * 
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independent authority over the troops of 
the States. In one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and five, when the ſucceſs of the preceding 
campaign ould have given them an entire 
— 2 in the duke of MaRLBZOROUOR's 
conduct, when returning from the Moſelle 
to the Low Countries, he began to make 
himſelf and the common cauſe amends, for 
the which pique and jea- 
louſy in the prince of Banzx, or uſual floth 
and negligence in the Germans, had occa- 
fioned juſt before, by forcing the French 
lines ; when he was in the full purſuit of 
this and when he was marching 
to attack an enemy half defeated, and more 
than half diſpirited; nay when he had made 
his diſpofitions for and part of 
his troops had paſſed the Dyle - the depu- 
ties of the States once more tied up his 
hands, took from him an ity too 
fair to be loſt; for theſe, I think, were 
ſome of the terms of his complaint: and 


in ſhort the confederacy received an affront 


at leaſt, where we might have obtained a 

7. Let this that has been ſaid ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of the i! on the 
queen, her councils, and her generals, with 
which theſe powers acted in the courſe of 
the war; who were not aſhamed to find 
3 once, and at the lat- 


ter 
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ter end of it, preſumed to ſuſpend the ope- 
of her troops till farther order. But 

be it chat they foreſaw what this farther or- 
der would Ag They foreſaw that 
as ſoon as Dunkirk Would be put into the 
queen's hands, ſhe would conſent to a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms for two months, and invite 
them to do the ſame. Neither this fore- 
fight, nor the ſtrong declaration which the 
biſhop of Bz1sToL 9 5 by the queen's or- 
der at Utrecht, and which ſhewed them that 
| her reſolution was taken not to ſubmit to 
the league into which they. had entered 
againſt her, could prevail on them to make 
2 right uſe of theſe two months, by endea- 
vouring to renew their union and good un- 
derftanding with che queen; tho I can ſay 
with the greateſt truth, and they could not 
doubr of it at the time, that ſhe. would 
have gone more than half-way to meet 
them, and that her miniſters would have 
done 1 their utmoſt to bring it about. Even 
chen we might have reſumed the ſuperiority 


we Tegan 0 loſe in the congreſs: for, the 
queen and the States uniting, the princi- 


pal allies would have united with them ; 
and, in this caſe, it would have been fo 
much the intereſt of France to avoid any 
chance of ſeeing the war renewed, that ſhe 


muſt, and ſhe would, have made ſure of 
h peace, 
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peace, during the ſuſpenſion, on much 
worſe terms for herſelf and for Spain, than 
ſhe made it afterwards. But the prudent 
and ſober States continued to act like fro- 
ward children, or like men drunk with re- 
ſentment and paſſion z and ſuch will the 
conduct be of the wiſeſt governments in 
every circumſtance, where a ſpirit of fac · 
tion and of private intereſt prevails, among 
thoſe who are at the head, over reaſon of 
ſtate. After laying aſide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the queen, they 
laid afide all caution for themſelves. They 
declared they would carry on the war 
« without her.” Landrecy ſeemed, in 
their eſteem, of more importance than 
Dunkirk ; NL 
ame French provinces, or of putting the 
whole event of the war on the deciſion of 
another battle, preferable to the other mea- 
ſure that lay open to them; that, I mean, 
of trying, in good carneſt, and in an honeſt 
concert with the queen, during the ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, whether ſuch terms of peace, 
as ought to ſatisfy them and the other 
allies, might not be impoſed on France. 


Ir the confederate army had broke into 
France, the campaign before this, or in 
any * 1 
and 
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inhumanity, as the French had exerciſed 
in their provinces in former wars; if they 
had burnt Verſailles, and even Paris, and 
if they had diſturbed the aſhes of the dead 
princes that repoſe at Saint Denis, every 
good man would have felt the horror, that 
ſuch cruelties inſpire : no man could have 
faid that the retaliation was unjuſt. But 
in one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, 
it was too late, in every reſpect, to medi- 
tate ſuch projefts. If the French had been 
to defend their frontier, either 

for want of means, or in a vain confidence 
that the peace would be made, as our king 
CHarLEs the ſecond was unprepared to 
defend his coaſt at the latter end of his 
firſt war with Holland, the allies might 
have played a ſure game in fatisfying their 
vengeance on the French, as the Dutch did 
on us in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty 
ſeven ; and impoſing harder terms on 
them, than thoſe they offered, or would 
The French army was, I believe, more nu- 
before ſeparation, and certainly in much a 
better condition than two or three years 
before, when a deluge of blood was ſpilt to 
diſlodge them, for we did no more, at 
Mal- 
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Malplaquet. Would the Germans and 


the Dutch have found it more eaſy to force 
them at this time, than it was at that? 
with 


Would not the French have fought 
as much obſtinacy to ſave Paris, as they 
did to ſave Mons ? and, with all the re- 
gard due to the duke of Ox MoH and to 
prince Euorxr, was the abſence of the 
duke of Maz10R0vch of no conſequence? 
Turnthis affair every way in your thoughts, 
my lord, and you will find that che Ger- 
mans and the Dutch had nothing in theirs, 


but to break, ee and at any nique, 
the 


that were begun, and w = 
reduce Great Britain to the neceſſity of 
what ſhe had been too long. 2 
province of the confederacy. A province 
indeed, and not one of the beſt treated; 
fince the confederates aſſumed a right of 
obliging her to keep her pacts with them, 
and of diſpenſing with their ww 
hers of exerting he, without rule, or 
or meaſure, in the ſupport of 
a war, to which ſhe alone contributed more 
than all of them, and in which ſhe had no 
remote intereſt that was not common, or, 
with reſpect to her, very dubious; and, 
after all this, of complaining that the 
queen preſumed to hearken to overtures 
of 
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of peace, and to ſet a negotiation on 
foot, whilſt their humor and ambition 
required that the war ſhould be pro- 
longed for an indefinite time, and for 
a purpoſe that was either bad or indeter- 


Tin ſuſpenſion of arms, that began in 
the Low Countries, was continued, and 
extended afterwards by the act I ſigned at 
Fontainebleau. The fortune of the war 
turned at the ſame time: and all thoſe diſ- 
graces followed, which obliged the Dutch 
to treat, and to deſire the aſſiſtance of the 
queen, whom they had ſet at defiance ſo 
y. This aſſiſtance they had, as effec- 
tually as it could be given 


ſtances, to which they had reduced them- 
ſelves,” and the whole alliance: and the 
peace of Great Britain, Portugal, Savoy, 
Pruſſia, and the States General, was made, 
without his imperial majeſty's concurrence, 
in the ſpring of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirteen; as it might have been 
made, much more for them 
all, in that of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twelve. Leſs obſtinacy on the part of 
— on the pert of the. queen, would 
one; 
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one, and have finiſhed this great work 
much ſooner and better. I ſay, perhaps 
more deciſive reſolutions on the part of the 
queen; becauſe, altho I think that I 
ſhould have conveyed her orders for fign- 
ing a treaty of peace with France, before 
the armies took the field, much more wil- 
lingly, than I executed them afterwards in 
ſigning that of the ceſſation of arms; yet 
I do not preſume to decide, but ſhall de- 
fire your lordſhip to do fo, on a review of 
all circumſtances, ſome of which I ſhall 
juſt mention. 


Tux league made for protracting the 
war having oppoſed the queen to the ut- 
moſt of their power, and by means of every 
ſort, from the firſt appearan 


ces of a 
tiation; the general effect, of this violent 
oppoſition, on her and her miniſters was, 
to make them proceed by ſlower and more 
cautious ſteps: the particular effect of it 
was, to oblige them to open the eyes of 
the nation, and to inflame the people with 
a defire of peace, by ſhewing, in the moſt 
public and ſolemn manner, how unequally . 
we were burdened, and how unfairly we 
were treated by our allies. The: firſt gave 
an air of diffidence- and timidity to their 
conduct, which encouraged the league, and 
| Aa gave 
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gave vigor to the oppoſition. The ſecond 
irritated the Dutch particularly; for the 
emperor and the other allies had the mo- 
deſty at leaſt, not to pretend to bear any 
proportion in the expence of the war: and 
thus the two powers, whoſe union was the 
moſt eſſential, were the moſt at variance, 
and the queen was obliged to act in a cloſer 
concert with her enemy who deſired peace, 
than ſhe would have done if her allies had 
been leſs obſtinately bent to protract the 
 OxrorD, who had his correſpondencies 
apart, and a private thread of n ion 
always in his hands, entertained hopes that 
Phil would be brought to abandon Spain 
in favor of his father-in-law, and to con- 
tent himſelf with the ſtates of that prince, 
the kingdom of Sicily, and the 
of his right of ſucceſſion to the crown of 
France. Whether my lord had any parti- 
cular reaſons for entertaining theſe hopes, 
beſides the general reaſons founded on the 
condition of France, on that of the Bour- 
bon family, and on the diſpoſition of 
Lewis the fourteenth, I doubt very much, 
That Lzwis, who ſought, and had need 
of ſeeking peace, almoſt at any rate, and 
who ſaw that he could not obtain it, even 
2 unleſs Puni abandoned im- 
"= | — oy 
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mediately the crown of Spain, or abandoned 
immediately, by renunciation and a ſolemn 
act of excluſion, all pretenſion to that of 
France; that Lzwis was deſirous of the 
former, I cannot doubt. That Pritie 
would have abandoned Spain, with the 
equivalents that have been mentioned, or 
either of them, I believe likewiſe; if the 
preſent king of France had died, when 
his father, mother, and eldeſt brother did: 
for they all had the ſame diſtemper. But 
Lew1s would uſe no violent means to force 
| his grandſon; the queen would not continue 
the war to force him; PaiLie was too ob- 
ſtinate, and his wife too ambitious, to quit 
the crown of Spain, when they had diſco- 
vered our weakneſs, and felt their own 
ſtrength in that country, by their ſucceſs 
in the campaign of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ten: after which my lord STan- 
HoPE himſelf was convinced that Spain 
could not be conquered, nor kept, if it 
was conquered, without a much greater 
army, than it was poſſible for us to ſend 
thither. In that ſituation it was wild to 
imagine, as the earl of Oxroxp imagined, 
or pretended to imagine, that they would 
quit the crown of Spain, for a remote and 
uncertain proſpect of ſucceeding to that 
ef France, and content themſelves to be, 
"AS 2 3 
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in the mean time, princes of very ſmall 
dominions. PHIL Ir therefore, after ſtrug- 
gling long that he might not be obliged to 
make his option till the ſucceſſion of France 
lay open to him, was obliged to make it, 
and made it, for Spain. Now this, my 
lord, was the very criſis of the negotiation: 
and to this point I apply what I ſaid above 
of the effect of more deciſive reſolutions on 
the part of the queen. It was plain, that, 
if ſhe made the campaign in concert with 
her allies, ſhe could be no longer miſtreſs 
of the negotiations, nor have almoſt a 
chance for conducting them to the iſſue ſhe 
propoſed. Our ill ſucceſs in the field would 
have rendered the French leſs tractable in 
the congreſs: our good ſucceſs there would 
have rendered the allies ſo. On this prin- 
ciple the queen ſuſpended the operations of 

her troops, and then concluded the ceſſation. 


Coup akk now the appearances and effect 
of this meaſure, with the appearances and 
effect that another meaſure would have 
had. In order to arrive at any peace, it 
was neceſſary to do what the queen did, 
or to do more: and, in order to arrive at 
a good one, it was neceſſary to be prepared 
to carry on the war, as well as to make 3 
ſhew of it; for ſhe had the hard taſk upon 

2 her, 
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her, of guarding againſt her allies, and her 


enemies both. But in that ferment, when 
few men conſidered any thing coolly, the 
conduct of her general, after he took the 
field, tho he covered the allies in the ſiege 
of Queſnoy, correſponded ill, in appear- 
ance, with the declarations of carrying on 


the war vigorouſly, that had been made, 


on ſeveral occaſions, before the campaign 
opened. It had an air of double dealing; 
and as fuch it paſſed among thoſe, who 
did not combine in their thoughts all the 
circumſtances of the conjuncture, or who 
were infatuated wita the notional neceſſity 
of continuing the war. The clamor could 
not have been greater, if the queen had 
ſigned her peace ſeparately : and, I think, 
the ap might have been explained 
as favorably in one caſe, as in the other. 
From the death of the emperor JoskrR, it 
was neither our intereſt, nor the common 
intereſt, well underſtood, to ſet the crown 
of Spain on the preſent emperor's head. 
As ſoon therefore as Phil had made 
his option, and it ſhe had taken this reſo- 
lution early, his option would have been 
ſooner made, LI preſume that the queen 
might have declared, that ſhe would not 
continue the war an hour longer to procure 
Spain for his imperial majeſty ; that the 

Aa 3 engage 
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nts, ſhe had taken whilſt he was 
archduke, bound her no more; that, by 
his acceſſion to the empire, the very nature 
of them was altered; that ſhe took effec- 
tual meaſures to prevent, in any future 
time, an union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and, upon the ſame principle, 
would not conſent, much leſs fight, to 
bring about an immediate union of the im- 
perial and Spaniſh crowns; that they, who 
inſiſted to protract the war, intended this 
union; that they could intend nothing elſe, 
fince they ventured to break with her, ra- 
ther than to treat, and were ſo eager to 
put the reaſonable fatisfaftion, that they 
might have m every other caſe without ha- 
zard, on the uncertain events of war; that 
ſhe would not be impoſed on any longer 
in this manner, and that ſhe had ordered 
her miniſters to ſign her treaty with France, 
on the ſurrender of Dunkirk into her hands; 
that ſhe pretended not to preſcribe to her 
allies, but that ſhe had inſiſted, in their 
behalf, on certain conditions, that France 
was obliged to grant to thoſe of them, who 
ſhould fign their treaties at the ſame time 
es {he did, or who ſhould conſent to an 
immediate ceſſation of arms, and during 
the ceſſation treat under her mediation. 
There had been more frankneſs, and more 
_ dignity 
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dignity in this proceeding, and the effect 
muſt have been more advantageous. France 
would have granted more for a ſeparate 
peace, than for a ceſſation : and the Dutch 
would have been more influenced by the 
proſpect of one, than of the other; eſpe- 
this woeld have 


their allies, without any 36: th 23 
than the particular advantage they found 
in doing ſo. A ſuſpenſion of the opera- 
tions of the queen's troops, nay a ceſſation 
of arms between her and France, was not 
definitive; and they might, and they did, 
hope to drag her back under their, and the 
German yoke. This therefore was not 
ſufficient to check their obſtinacy, nor to 
hinder them from making all the unfortu- 
nate haſte they did make to get themſelves 
beaten at Denain. But they would poſſi- 
bly have laid aſide their vain hopes, if they 
had ſeen the queen's miniſters ready to ſign 
her treaty of peace, and thoſe of ſome prin- 
cipal allies ready to ſign at the ſame time; 


in which caſe the miſchief, that followed, 


had been prevented, and better terms of 
racy: a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
who could never be king of France, would 
Aa 4 have 
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by the terms of peace, if the defeat of the 


of theſe two meaſures to the end, it ma 
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have ſat on the Spaniſh throne, inſtead of 
an emperor : the Spaniſh ſcepter would 
have been weakened in the hands of one, 
and the imperial ſcepter would have been 
ſtrengthened in thoſe of the other: France 
wouid have had no opportunity of recover- 
ing lrom former blows, nor of finiſhing a 
long unſucceſsful war by two ſuccelsful 
campaigns : her ambition, and her power, 
would have declined with her old king, 
and under the minority that followed: one 
of them at leaſt n ight have been ſo reduced 


allies in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twelve, and the loſs of ſo many towns as 
the French took in that and the following 
year, had been prevented, that the other 
would have been no louger formidable, even 
ſuppuſing it to have continued; whereas I 
ſuppoſe that the tranquillity of Europe is 
more due, at this time, to want of ambi- 
tion, than to want of power, on the part 
of France. But, to carry the compariſon 


be ſuppoſed that the Dutch would have 
taken the fame part, on the queen's de- 
claring a feparete peace, as they took on 
her d. <: ring a ceſſation. The preparations. 
for the campaign in the Low Countries 
were made; the Dutch, like the other con- 

federates, 
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federates, had a juſt confidence in their 
own troops, and an unjuſt contempt for 
thoſe of the enemy; they were tranſported 
from their uſual ſobriety and caution by the 
ambitious proſpect of large acquiſitions, 
which had been opened artfully to them ; 
the reſt of the confederate army was com- 
poſed of imperial and German troops : ſo 
that the Dutch, the Imperialifts, and thie 
other Germans, having an intereit to decide 
which was no longer the intereſt of the 
whole coniederacy, ney migit have united 
againſt the queen in one caſe, as they did 
in the other; and che miſchief, that fol- 
lowed to them and the common cauſe, 
might not have been prevented. This 
might have been the caſe, no doubt. They 
5 have flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould be able to break into France, and 

to force PaiLie, by the diſtreſs brought 
on his grandfather, to reſign the crown of 
Spain to the emperor, even after Great 
Britain, and Portugal, and Savoy too per- 
haps, were drawn out of the war; for theſe 
princes deſired as little, as the queen, to 
ſee the Spaniſh crown on the emperor's 
head. But, even in this caſe, tho the 
madneſs would have been greater, the effect 
would not have been worſe. The queen 
would have been able to ſerve theſe confe- 


derates 
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derates as well by being mediator in the 
negotiations, as they left it in her power to 
do, by being a party in them: and Great 
Britain would have had the advantage of 
| being delivered ſo much ſooner from a bur- 
den, which whimſical and wicked politics 
had impoſed, and continued upon her till 
it was become intolerable. Of theſe two 
meaſures, at the time when we might have 
taken either, there were perſons who 
thought the laſt preferable to the former. 
But it never came into public debate. In- 
deed it never could ; too much time hav- 
ing been loſt in waiting for the option of 
Phu, and the ſuſpenſion and ceffation 
having been brought before the council ra- 
ther as a meaſure taken, than a matter to be 
debated. If your lordſhip, or any one 
elſe, ſhould judge, that, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as thoſe of the confederacy in the 
beginning of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twelve, the latter meaſure ought to 
have been taken, and the Gordian knot to 
have been cut, rather than to ſuffer a mock 
treaty to languiſh on, with ſo much ad- 
vantage to the French as the diſunion of 
the allies gave them; in ſhort, if ſlowneſs, 
perplexity, inconſiſtency, and indeciſion 
ſhould be objected, in ſome inſtances, to 
the queen's councils at that time; if it 
h ſhould 
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ſhould be ſaid particularly, that ſhe did 
not obſerve the preciſe moment when the 
conduct of the league formed againſt her, 
being expoſed to mankind, would have 
juſtified any part ſhe ſhould have taken 
(tho ſhe declared, ſoon after the moment 
was paſſed, that this conduct had ſet her 
free from all her engagements) and when 
ſhe ought to have taken that of drawing, 
by one bold meaſure, her allies out of the 
war, or herſelf out of the confederacy, be- 
fore ſhe loſt her influence on France : if all 
this ſhould be objefted, yet would the 
proofs brought to ſupport theſe objections 
ſhew, that we were better allies than poli- 
ticians ; that the deſire the queen had to 
treat in concert with her confederates, and 
the reſolution ſhe took not to ſign without 
them, made her bear what no crowned 
ner the compliance, and the condeſcen- 
ſion ſhe exerciſed towards them, and to- 
wank her own ſubjects in league with 
them. Such objeftions as theſe may lie 
to the queen's conduct, in the courſe of 
this great affair; as well as objections of 
human infirmity to that of the em- 
ployed by her in the tranſactions of it; 
from which neither thoſe who preceded, 
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nor thoſe who ſucceeded, have, I preſume, 
been free. But the principles on which 
they proceeded were honeſt, the means 
they uſed were lawful, and the event they 
propoſed to bring about was juſt. Whereas 

the very foundation of all the oppoſition 
to the peace was laid in injuſtice and folly: 
for what could be more unjuſt, than the 
attempt of the Dutch and the Germans, to 
torce the queen to continue a war for their 
private intereſt and ambition, the diſpro- 
portionate expence of which oppreſſed the 
commerce of her ſubjects, and loaded them 
with debts for ages yet to come? a war, 
the object of which was ſo changed, that 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven ſne made it not only without 
any engagement, but againſt her own, and 
the common intereſt ? What could be more 
fooliſh ; you will think that I ſoften the 
term too much, and you will be in the 
right to think ſo: what could be more 
foolifh, than the attempt of a party in Bri- 
tain, to protract a war fo ruinous to their 
country, without any reaſon that they durſt 
avow, except that of wreaking the reſent- 
ments of Europe on France, and that of 
uniting the imperial and Spaniſh crowns 
on an Auſtrian head ? one of which was to 
purchaſe revenge at a price too dear ; * 
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the other was to expoſe the liberties of Eu- 
rope to new dangers, by the concluſion of 
a war which had been made to aſſert and 
ſecure them. 


Inavx dwelt the longer on the conduct 
of thoſe who promoted, and of thoſe who 
oppoſed, the negotiations of the peace 
made at Utrecht, and on the compariſon 
of the meaſure purſued by the queen with 
that which ſhe might have purſued, becauſe 
the great benefit we ought to reap irom the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, cannot be reaped unleſs 
we accuſtom ourſelves to compare the con- 
duct of different governments, and differ- 
ent parties, in the fame conjunctures, and 
to obſerve the meaſures they did purſue, 
and the meaſures they might have purſued, 
with the actual conſequences that followed 
one, and the poſſible, or probable conſe- 
quences, that might have followed the 
other. By this exerciſe of the mind, the 
ſtudy of hiſtory anticipates, as it were, ex- 
perience, as I have obſerved in one of the 
_ firſt of theſe letters, and prepares us for 
action. If this conſideration ſhould not 
plead a ſufficient excuſe for my prolixity 
on this head, I have one more to add that 
may. A rage of warring poſſeſſed a party 
in our nation till the death of the late 

queen; 
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queen: a rage of negotiating has poſſeſſed 
the ſame party of men, ever ſince. You 
have ſeen the c of one : 
ſee actually thoſe of the other. The rage 
of warring confirmed the of our 
nation, which began as early as the revolu- 
tion; but then it gave, in the laſt war, 

to our arms, and our councils 
too. For tho I think, and muſt always 
think, that the principle, on which we 
in the grand alliance of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and one, was wrong; yet muſt 
e TOS gn Ok 


paying our debts, contracted in war, they 
continue much the ſame, after three and 
twenty years of peace. The taxes that op- 
preſs our mercantile intereſt the moſt are 
ſtill in mortgage ; and thoſe that oppreſs 
the landed intereſt the moſt, inſtead of be- 
ing laid on extraordinary occaſions, are be- 
come the ordinary funds for the current 
ſervice of every year. This is gri 

and the more ſo to any man, who has the 
honor of his country, as well as her pro- 
ſperity at heart, becauſe we have not, in 
6 
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the other. The rage of negotiating began 
twenty years ago, under pretence of con- 
ſummating the treaty of Utrecht: and, 
from that time to this, our miniſters have 
been in one perpetual maze. They have 
made themſelves and us, often, objects of 
averſion to the powers on the continent: 

and we are become at laſt objects of con- 
tempt, er, What other 
effect could our abſurd conduct have ? 
What other return has it deſerved? We 
came exhauſted out of long wars ; and, in- 
ſtead of purſuing the meaſures neceſſary to 
give us means and ity to repair our 
ſtrength and to diminiſh our burdens, our 
miniſters have ated, from that time to 
this, like men who ſought pretences to 
keep the nation in the ſame exhauſted con- 
dition, and under the ſame load of debt. 
This may have been their view perhaps; 
and we could not be ſurpriſed if we heand 
the ſame men declare national poverty ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the preſent government, 
who have ſo frequently declared corruption 
and a ſtanding army to be ſo. Your good 
ſenſe, my lord, your virtue, and yous 
love of your country, will always detes- 
mine you to oppoſe ſuch vile — and 
to contribute your utmoſt towards the cure 
of both theſe kinds of rage; the rage of 


3 warring. 
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warring, without any proportionable intereſt 
of our own, for the ambition of others; 
and the rage of negotiating, on every oc- 
caſion, at any rate, without a ſufficient 
call to it, and without any part of that de- 
ciding influence which we ought to have. 
Our nation inhabits an iſland, and is one 
of the principal nations of Europe; but, 
to maintain this rank, we muſt take the 
advantages of this ſituation, which have 
been neglected by us for almoſt half a cen- 
tury: we muſt always remember, that we 
are not part of the continent, but we muſt 
never forget that we are neighbours to it. 
I Will conclude, by applying a rule, that 
Horace gives for the conduct of an epic 
or dramatic poem, to the part Great Bri- 
tain ought to take in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, if you allow me to transform Bri- 
tannia into a male divinity, as the verſe 


Nec Deus interſit, nifi 2 vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


If theſe reflections are juſt, and I ſhould 
not have offered them to your lordſhip had 
they not appeared both juft and important 
to my beſt ding, you will think 
that I have not ſpent your time unprofitably 


in 
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in making them, and exciting you by them 
to examine the true intereſt of your coun- 
try relatively to foreign affairs; and to 
compare it with thoſe principles of conduct, 
that, I am perſuaded, have no other foun- 
dation than party-defigns, prejudices, and 
Habits; the private intereſt of ſome men, 


Mr letter is grown ſo long, that I ſhall 
fay nothing to your lordſhip at this time 
concerning the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, 
relatively to the intereſts of your country 
in domeſtic affairs; and I think there will 
be no need to do fo at any other. The 
_ Hiſtory of the rebellion by your great 
grandfather, and his private memorials, 
which your lordſhip has in manuſcript, will 
guide you ſurely as far as they go: where 
they leave you, your lordſhip muſt not ex- 
pect any hiſtory ; for we have more reaſon 
to make this complaint, abeſt enim hi- 
« ſtoria litteris noſtris,” than Tur had 
to put it into the mouth of Arricus, in 
his firſt book Of laws. But where hiſtory 
leaves you, it is wanted leaſt: tho tradi- 
tions of this century, and of the latter end 
of the laſt, are freſh. Many, who were 
actors in ſome of theſe events, are alive; 
and many who have converſed with thoſe 
B b that 
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that were actors in others. The public is in 
fon of ſeveral collections and memo- 
rials, and ſeveral there are in private hands. 
You will want no materials to form true 
notions of tranſactions ſo recent. Even 
pamphlets, writ on different ſides and on 
different occaſions in our party diſputes, 
and hiſtories of no more authority than 
pamphlets, will help you to come at truth. 
Read them with ſuſpicion, my lord, for 
they deſerve to be ſuſpected: pay no re- 
gard to the epithets given, nor to the judg- 
ments paſſed ; neglect all declamation, 
weigh the reaſoning, and advert to fact. 
With ſuch precautions, even Buzxner's 
hiſtory may be of ſome uſe. In a word, 
your lordſhip will want no help of mine to 
diſcover, by what progreſſion the whole 
conſtitution of our country, and even the 
character of our nation, has been altered: 
nor how much a worſe uſe, in a national 
ſenſe, tho a better in the ſenſe of party po- 
litics, the men called Whigs have made of 
long wars and new ſyſtems of revenue, 
fince the revolution ; than the men called 
Tories made, before it, of long peace, and 
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ple, jealous of their liberties, and able as 
well as ready to defend them, with their 
tongues, their pens, and their ſwords. The 


reſtoration 1 to turn hoſpitality into 


luxury, pleaſure into debauch, and coun- 
try peers and country commoners into cour- 
tiers and men of mode. But whilft our 
luxury was young, it was little more than 
elegance: the debauch of that age was en- 


gallantry. The courtiers and the men of 


deckel it, and often sud is. Arts 
and fciences flouriſhed, and, if we grew 


more trivial, we were not become either 


duced indeed to a ſeeming annual depend- 
ance on parliament ; but the buſineſs of 
parliament, which was eſteemed in general 
a duty before, has been exerciſed in gene- 
ral as a trade ſince. The trade of parlia- 
ment, and the trade of funds, have grown 
univerſal. Men, who ſtood forward in the 
world, have attended to little elſe. The 
frequency of parliaments, that increaſe 
their importance, and ſhould have increaſed 
the reſpe& for them, has taken off from 


their dignity : and the ſpirit that prevailed, 


Wl the frevice in ou woo Gags, en 
Bb2 been 


groſsly ignorant, or openly profligate. Since 
the revolution, our kings have been re- 
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been debaſed ſince it became a trade. Few 
know, and ſcarce any reſpect, the Britiſh 
conſtitution : that of the Church has been 
jog ſince derided ; that of the State as 

ng neglected; and both have been left 
4 men in power, who- 
ever thoſe. men were. Thus the Church, 
at leaſt the hierarchy, however ſacred in 
It's origin or wiſe in it's inſtitution, is be- 
come an uſeleſs burden on the State: and 
the State is become, under antient and 
known forms, a new and undefinable mon- 
ſter ; compoſed of a king without monar- 
chica ſplendor, a ſenate of nobles without 
ariſtocratical independency, and a ſenate of 
commons without democratical freedom. 
In the mean time, my lord, the very idea 
of wit, and all that can be called tafte, has 
been loſt among the great; arts and ſciences 
are ſcarce alive ; luxury has been increaſed 
but not refined; corruption has been eſta- 
bliſhed, and is JN When govern- 
ments are worn out, thus it is: the d 
appears in every inſtance. Public and pri- 
vate virtue, public and private ſpirit, ſci- 
ence, and wit, decline all together. 


Tnar you, my lord, may have a long 
and glorious ſhare in reſtoring all theſe, 
and in drawing our government back to. 

3 the 
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the true principles of it, I wiſh moſt hear- 
tily. Whatever errors I may have com- 
mitted in public life, I have always loved 
my country : whatever faults may be ob- 
jected to me in private life, I have always 
loved my friend : whatever uſage I have 
received from my country, it ſhall never 
make me break with her : whatever uſage 
I have received from my friends, I never 
ſhall break with one of them, while I 
think him a friend to my country. Theſe 
are the ſentiments of _— I know 
may ann thoſe of your lordſhip's : and a 
of duch ſentiments is a tye 


char vil engage me to. be, as long 45 
live, 


My lord, 


Your moſt faithful ſervant. 


Bb 3 
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FOR & 


Generals iſtoryof EUROPE. 


LETTER I. 


SHALL take the liberty of writing 
to you a little oftener than the three or 
four times a year, .which, you tell me, are 
all you can allow yourſelf to write to thoſe 
you like beſt: and yet I declare to you 
great truth, that youu never knew me 


with 
ſo buſy in your life, as I am at preſent. 
You muſt not imagine from hence, that I 
am writing memoirs of myſelf. The fub- 
ject is too ſlight to deſcend to poſterity, in 

any other manner, than by that 8 
mention which may he made of any little 


actor in the hiſtory of our age. SyLLa, 
Carsar, and others of that rank, were, 
whilſt they lived, at the head of mankind : 
their ſtory was in ſome ſort the ſtory of the 

Bb 4 world, 
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world, and as ſuch might very 8 be 
tranſmitted under their names to future 
generations. But for thoſe who have acted 
much interior parts, if they publiſh the 
piece, and call it after their own names, 
they are impertinent ; if they publiſh only 
their own ſhare in it, they inform mankind 
by halves, and neither give much inſtruc- 
tion, nor create much attention. France 
abounds with writers of this ſort, and, I 


think, we ſail into the other extreme. Let 


me tell you, this occaſion, what has 
ſometimes come into my thoughts. 


Turxx is hardly any century in hiſtory 
- which began by opening ſo great a ſcene, 
as the century wherein we live, and ſhall, 
I ſuppoſe, die. Compare it with others, 
even the moſt famous, and you will think 
ſo. I will fetch the rwo baſk, to help your 


memory, 


Tuer loſs of that balance which Lav. 
RENCE of Medicis had preſerved, during 


his time, in Italy; the expedition of 


CHnarLEs the eighth to Naples; the in- 
trigues of the duke of Mir Ax, who ſpun, 
with all the refinements of art, that net 


wherein he was taken at laſt himſelf; the 


ſucceſsfyl dexterity of Fzxpinand the Ca- 
. 
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tholic. who bu:ir one pillar of the Auſtrian 
greatneſs in Spain, in Italy, and in the 
Indies; as the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Burgundy, joined to the imperial dignity 
and the hereditary countries, eſtabliſhed 
another in the upper and lower Germany : 
theſe cauſes, and many others, combined 
to form a very extraordinary conjuncture; 
and, by their conſequences, to render the 
ſixteenth century fruitful of great events, 
and of aſtoniſhing revolutions. 


Taz beginning of the ſeventeenth open- 
ed ſtill a greater and more important ſcene. 
The Spaniſh yoke was well-nigh impoſed 
on Italy by the famous triumvirate, Tol xDo 
at Milan, Ossuxa at Naples, and La 
Cuxvæ at Venice. The diſtractions of 
France, as well as the ftate-policy of the 
queen mother, ſeduced by Rome, and 
amuſed by Spain; the deſpicable character 
of our JaMEs the firſt, the raſhneſs of the 
elector Palatine, the bad intelligence of the 
princes and ſtates of the league in Germany, 
the mercenary temper of Join Grorce of 
Saxony, and the great qualities of Maxi- 
MILIAN Of Bavaria, raiſed FERDINAND the 
ſecond to the imperial throne ; when, the 
males of the elder branch of the Auſtrian 
family in Germany being extinguiſhed at 
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the death of MarTRIAS, was more 
defirable, nor perhaps more practicable, 
than to throw the empire into another houſe. 
Germany ran the ſame riſque as Italy had 
done: Fzxpinand ſeemed more likely, 
even than CHarLEs the fifth had been, to 
become abſolute maſter; and, if France 
had not furniſhed the greateſt miniſter, and 
the North the greateſt captain, of that 
age, in the ſame point of time, Vienna and 
Madrid would have given the law to the 
weſtern world. 


As the Auſtrian ſcale ſunk, that of Bour- 
bon roſe. The true date of the riſe of that 
power, which has made the kings of France 
fo conſiderable in Europe, goes up as high 
as CHarLEs the ſeventh, and Lewis the 
eleventh. The weakneſs of our Hzuxv 
2 fixth, the looſe conduct of Epwazp 

the fourth, and perhaps the overſights of 
Henxy the ſeventh, helped very much to 
, as well as to 
it. Advantage might have been 
taken of the diviſions which religion occa- 
fioned ; and ſupporting the proteſtant par- 
ty in France would have kept that crown 
under reſtraints, and under inabilities, in 
ſome meaſure equal to thoſe which were 
occaſioned antiently by the vaſt n 
© 


knit that monarchy 
en 
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of it's demeſnes, and by the exorbitant 
power of it's vaſſals. But James the firſt 
was incapable of thinking with ſenſe, or 
acting with ſpirit. CrarLEs the firſt had 
an — glimpſe of his true intereſt, 
but his uxorious temper, and the extrava - 
gancy of that madman BuckinGHam, gave 
R1cxELIitv time to finiſh a part of 
his project: and the miſeries, that followed 
in England, gave Mazanxm time and op- 

portunity to as the ſyſtem. The 
laſt great act of this cardinal's adminiſtra- 


32 aan. 4 


Here I would begin, by repreſenting 
the face of Europe ſuch as it was at that 


epocha, the intereſts and the conduct of 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and 
the empire. A ſummary recapitulation 
ſhould follow of all the ſteps taken by 
France, during more than twenty years, to 


ſolemn article of which the miniſter, who 
negotiated it, deſigned ſhould be violated ; 
as appears by his letters, writ from the 
Iſland & Pheaſants, if I miſtake not. After 
this, another draught of Europe ſhould 
have it's place, according to the relations, 
which the ſeveral powers ſtood in, one to- 

wards 
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wards another, in one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and eighty ei ight: and the alterations 
which the revolution in England made in 
"the politics of Europe. A ſummary ac- 
count ſhould follow of the events of the 
war that ended in one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ninety ſeven, with the different 
views of king WIILIA the third, and 
Lewis the fourteenth, in making the peace 


of Ryſwic ; which matter has been much 
Then 


canvaſſed, and is little underſtood. 
the diſpoſitions made by the — 
ties, and the influences and 
of theſe treaties; and a third draught of 
the ſtate of Europe at the death of Canaries 
the ſecond of Spain. All this would make 
the ſubject of one or two books, and would 
be the moſt proper introduction imagina- 
ble to an hiſtory of that war with which 
our century began, 2 
followed. 


Tuts war, foreſeen for above half a cen- 
tury, had been, during all that time, the 
great and conſtant object of the councils of 
Europe. The prize to be c for 
was the richeſt that ever had been ſtaked, 
fince thoſe of the Perfian and Roman em- 
pires. The union of two powers, which 
ſeparately, and in oppoſition, had aimed 

at 
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at univerſal monarchy, was apprehended. 
The confederates therefore engaged in it, 
to maintain a balance between the two 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, in order 
to. preſerve their ſecurity, and to afſert their 

dance. But with the ſucceſs of the 
war they changed their views : aad, if 
ambition began it on the fide of France, 
ambition continued it on the other. The 
battles, the ſieges, the ſurpriſing revolu- 
tions, which happened in the courſe of this 
war, are not to be paralleled in any pe- 
riod of the ſame compaſs. The motives, 
and the meaſures, by which it was pro- 
tracted, the true reaſons why it ended in a 
manner, which appedred not proportion- 
able to it's ſucceſs; and the new political 
ſtate, into which Enrope was thrown by 
the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, are ſub- 
jets on which few perſons have the neceſ- 
ſary informations, and yet every one ſpeaks 
with aſſurance, and even with paſſion. I 
think I could ſpeak on them with ſome 
knowledge, and with as much indifference 
as PoLyBius does of the negotiations of 
his father LycorTas, even in thoſe points 

where I was myſelf an actor. 


III I even confeſs to you, that I ſhould 
not deſpair of performing this part better 
than 
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than the former. There is nothing in my 
opinion fo hard to execute, as thoſe poli- 
tical maps, if you will allow me fuch an 
expreſſion, and thoſe fyſtems of hints, ra- 
ther than relations of events, which are 
neceffary to connect and explain them; and 
which muſt be fo conciſe, and yet ſo full 
ſo complicate, and yet fo clear. I know 
nothing of this fort well done by the an- 
tients. SaLLuST's introduction, as well as 
that of Twucypipes, might ſerve almoſt 
for any other piece of the Roman or Greek 
ſtory, as well as for thoſe which theſe two 
great authors choſe. PoLyBius does not 
come up, in his introduction, to this idea 
book of Macniaver's Hiſtory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind: and per- 
haps father Paur's Hiſtory of Benefices is, 
in the ſame kind of compoſition, inimitable. 


Tuns are a few of thoſe thoughts, which 
come into my mind when I confider- how 
incumbent it is on every man, that he 
ſhould be able to give an account even of 


be of ſome uſe to ſociety. 
1 xxow not whether I ſhall have courage 
enough to undertake the taſk I have 


4 


4 
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cliklked out : 1 diſtruſt my abilities with 
reaſon, and I ſhall want ſeveral informa- 


tions, not eaſy, I doubt, for me to obtain. 


Bur, in all events, it will not be poſſible 
for me to go abour it this year; the rea- 
ſons of which would be long enough to fill 


think this grown too bulky already. 


| Adieu. 


another letter, and I doubt that you will 
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RETIREMENT andSTUDY : 


To the Right Honorable 


Lord BATHURST. 


LETTEAEE A 


INCE my laſt to your lordſhip, this 

is the firft favorable opportunity I 
have had of keeping the promiſe I made 
you. I will avoid prolixity, as much as I 
can, in a firſt draught of my thoughts; 
but I muſt give you them as they riſe in 
my mind, without ſtaying to marſhal them 
in cloſe order. 


As proud as we are of human reaſon, 
ing can be more abſurd than the ge- 
of human life, and human 


This faculty of 
ce from fall, right rom wrong, and 


neral 


what 
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what is agreeable, from what is repugnant, 
to nature, either by one act, or by a longer 
proceſs of intuition, has not been given 
with ſo ſparing an hand, as many appear- 
ances would make us apt to believe. If 
it was cultivated, therefore, as early, and 
as carefully as it might be, and if the ex- 
erciſe of it was left generally as free as it 
ought to be, our common notions and 
opinions would be more conſonant to truth 
than they are: and, truth being but one, 
they would be more uniform likewiſe. 


Bur this rightful miſtreſs of human life 
and knowledge, whoſe proper office it is 
to preſide over both, and to direct us in 
che conduct of one and the purſuit of the 
other, becomes degraded in the intelleCtual 
oeconomy. She is reduced to a mean and 
ſervile ſtate, to the vile drudgery of con- 
and confirming habits, that are none of 
hers. They, who do her moſt honor, 
who conſult her ofteneſt, and obey her too 

very often, are ſtill guilty of limiting her 
authority ac g to maxims, and rules, 
and ſchemes, that chance, or X : 
or intereſt, firſt deviſed, and that cuſtom 
ſanctifies: cuſtom, that reſult, of the paſ- 
ions and prejudices of many, and of the 


deſigns 


e 


ſo, even on 
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deſigns of a few: that ape of reaſon, who 
ufurps her ſeat, exerciſes her power, and 
is obeyed by mankind in her ſtead. Men 
find it eaſy, and government makes it pro- 
fitable, to concur in eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of 
{peculatioa and practice: and the whole 
turn of education prepares them to live 
upon credit all their lives. Much pains 
are taken, and time beſtowed, to teach us 
what to think; but little or none of either, 
to inſtruct us how to think. The maga- 
zine of the memory is ſtored and ſtuffed 
betimes; but the conduct of the under- 
ſtanding is all along neglected, and the 
os nat of it is, in effect, n 
places, and i in terms in ſume. 


Twas is a range diſtruſt of human 
reaſon in every human inſtitution : this difſ- 
truſt is ſo apparent, that an habitual ſub- 
miſſion to ſome authority, or other, is 
forming in us from our cradles ; that prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, and matters of fact, 
are inculcated in our tender minds, before 
we are able to exerciſe that reaſon ; and 
that, when we are able to exerciſe it, we 
are either forbid, or frightened from doing 
things that are themſelves the 
proper objects of reaſon, or that are deli- 
CTY vered 
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vered to us upon an authority whoſe ſuffi- 
ciency or inſufficiency is ſo moſt evidently. 


On many ſubje&s, ſuch as the general 
laws of natural religion, and the general 


all countries and languages, who cultivate 
their reaſon, judge alike. The ſame pre- 


miſes have led them to the fame conclu- 


ſions, and fo, following the fame guide, 
they have trod in the ſame path: at leaſt, 
the differences are ſmall, eaſily reconciled, 
and ſuch as could not, ot themſelves, con- 
tradiftinguiſh nation from nation, religion 
from religion, and ſect from ſet. How 
comes it then, that there are other points, 


on which the moſt oppoſite opinions are 


entertained, and ſome of theſe with ſo 
much heat, and fury, that the men on one 
fide of the hedge will die for the affirma- 
tive, and the men on the other for the ne- 
gative? © Toute opinion eſt aſſea forte 
e pour ſe faire ẽpouſer au prix de la vie,“ 
ſays MonTacne, whom | oiten quote, as 
I do Seneca, rather for the ſmartneſs of ex- 
preſſion, than the weight or newneſs of mat- 
ter. Look narrowly into it, and you will find 


rules of ſociety and good policy, men of 
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common ſenſe and general reaſon of man- 
kind. Nature and truth are the ſame every 
where, and reaſon ſhews them every where 
alike. But the accidental and other cauſes, 
which give riſe and growth to opinions, 
both in ſpeculation and' practice, are of in- 
finite variety; and where ever theſe opi- 

nions are once confirmed by cuſtom and 
propagated by education, various, incon- 
ſiſtent, contradictory as they are, they all 
pretend (and all their pretences are backed 
by pride, by paſſion, and by intereſt) to 
have reaſon, or revelation, or both, on 
their fide ; tho neither reaſon nor revela- 
tion can be poſſibly on the fide of more 
than one, and may be poſlibly on the ſide 
of none. ; 


Tavs it happens that the people of Tibet 
are Tartars and idolaters, that they are 
Turks and Mahometans at Conſtantinople, 
Italians and Papiſts at Rome; and how 
much ſoever education may be leſs con- 
fined, and the means of knowledge more 
attainable, in France and our own country, 
yet thus it happens in great meaſure that 
Frenchmen and Roman Catholics are bred 
at Paris, and Engliſhmen and Proteſtants 
at London. For men, indeed, properly 


T 
Cc 3 thinks 
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thigks the ſyſtem, as he ſpeaks the lan- 
guage, of his country; at leaſt dre are. 
few that think, and none that act, in any 
country, according to the diftates af purè 
unbiafſed reaſon z unlefs they may be faid 
to do ſo, when reaſon directs them to ſpeak 
and act according to the fyſtem. of their 
country, or ſec, at the ſame time as ſhe- 
leads them to think «carding to that of 
nature and truth. 


Tavs the far greateſt part of mankind 
appears reduced to a lower ſtate than other 
animals, in that very reſpect, on account 
of which we claim fo great ſuperiority over 
them; becauſe inſtinct, that has it's due 
effect, is preferable to reaſon that has not. 
I ſuppoſe in this place, with philoſophers, 
and the vulgar, that which I am in no wiſe 
ready to affirm, that other animals have no 
ſhare of human reaſan : for, let me fay by 
the way, it ts much more likely other ani- 
mals ſhould ſhare the human, which is de- 
vine reaſon, which is affirmed. But, fup- 
poſing our monopoly of reaſon, would not 
to wear a long tail, and to be called a beaſt, 
with che advantage of being determined by 
irreſiſtible and unerring inſtinct to thoſe 

truths 
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truths that are neceſſary to your well · being; 
rather than to walk on two legs, to wear 
no tail, and to be honored with the title 
of man, at the expence of deviating from 


neouſly whenever it's action is neceſſary, 
and directs the animal according to the pur- 
poſe for which it was implanted in him. 


| Reaſon is a nobler and more extenſive fa- 


culty; for it extends to the unneceſſary as 
well as neceſſary, and to ſatisfy our curigh- 
ty as well as our wants: but reaſon muſt be 
excited, or the will remain inactive; the mt 
be left free, or ſhe will condut us wrong, 
and carry us farther aſtray from her own pre- 
cincts than we ſhould go without her help: 
in the Hirſt caſe, we have no ſuſficient guide; 
and in the ſecond, the more we employ ous 
reaſon, the more unreaſonable we are. 


Now if all this be ſo, if regſon has o 


hitle, and ignorance, paGion, intereſt, 
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for ourſelves, in a ſtate of freedom, un- 
der the laws of reaſon, inftead of 
our whole time in a ſtate of vaffalage un- 
der thoſe of authority and cuſtom ? Is it 
not worth our while to contemplate our- 
ſelves, and others, and all the things of 
this world, once before we leave them, 
the medium of pure, and, if I may 
ſay ſo, of undefiled ! Is it not worth 
our while to approve or condemn, on our 
own authority, what we receive in the be- 
ginning of life on the authority of other men, 
ho were not then better able to judge for 

us, than we are now to judge fo? ourſelves? 


Tuar this may be done, and has been 
done to ſome „ by men who remain 
_ et much more mingled than I deſign to be 
for the future, in the company and buſi- 
neſs of the world, I ſhall not deny: but 
Kill it is better done in retreat, and with 
5 r cafe and pleaſure. Whilſt we re- 
mail in the world, we are all fettered 
down, mote or leſs, to one common level, 
Aer never ali the Mime, nor all the 
means and advantages, to ſoar above it, 
which we may procure to ourſelves, by 
breaking theſe ferters, in retreat. To talk 
of abſtracting ourſelves from matter, lay- 
ing aſide body, and being reſolved, m it 
were, 
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were, into pure intellect, is proud, meta- 
phyſical, unmeaning Jargon : but to abſ- 
tract ourſelves from the prejudices, and 
habits, and pleaſures, and buſineſs of the 
world, is no more than many are, tho all 
are not, capable of doing. They who can 
do this, may elevate their ſouls in retreat 
to an higher ſtation, and may take from 
thence ſuch a view of the world, as the ſe- 
cond Scie1o took in his dream, from the 
ſeats of the bleſſed, when the whole earth 
appeared ſo little to him, that he could 
ſcarce diſcern that ſpeck of dirt, the Ro- 
man empire. Such a view as this will 
encreaſe our knowledge by ſhewing us our 
' ignorance; will Aiftinguiſh every degree 
of probability from the loweſt to the high- 
eſt, and mark the diſtance” between that 
and certainty ; will diſpel the intoxicating 
fumes of philoſophical preſumption, and 
teach us to eftabliſh our peace of mind, 
where alone it can reſt ſecurely, in reſi- 
gnation: in ſhort, ſuch a view will render 
life more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. 

Is not this buſineſs, my lord? Is not this 
pleaſure too, the higheſt pleaſure? The 
world can afford us none ſuch; we muſt 
retire from the world to taſte it with a full 

ſt; but we ſhall taſte it the better for 
-% ving been in the world. The ſhare of 


ſenſual 
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pres, that 2 man of my 
tion: de ſhou!d be fed, he will be ow 
difabled ; and very little reflection 2 
will ſuffice, to make his habits of this 
loſe their power over . NI r 
at leaſt W 
miniſhes. Beſides, your lordſhip 
that my ſcheme of retirement excludes none 
of thet: pleaſures that can * _— 
decency and conveniency; 
truth, —— allow myſelf more 
in ſpeculation, than I ſhall find 1 want in 
practice. As to the habits of buſineſs, 
pag uot hart ne ge" 
fo long tired with it. You 2 
that tho à man has diſcarded l 
and has not even the embers of ambition 
2 revive #5 cm 
blic buſineſs as abſolutely 
2 becauſe à better _ 
ple ds ef dw. 1 . 
to the ſervice-of his country J will => 
with great fincerity. No m_ 
higher notions of this dury than 1 Wy: 
F think that ſcarce any age, or 2 47 
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when theſe paſſions impel us no longer, 
the call that puts us upon action muſt be 
real, and loud too. Add to this, that 
there are different methods, proportioned 
to different circumſtances and ſituations, 
of performing the ſame duty. In the 
midſt of retreat, where ever it may be 
fixed, I may contribute to defend and pre- 
ſerve the Britiſh conſtitution of 

ment: and you, my lord, may depend 
upon me, that whenever I can, I will. 
Should any one afk you, in this cafe, from 
whom I expect my reward? Anfwer him 
declaring to whom | pay this fervice ; 
Deo immortali, qui me non accipere 
IE ITT 


Bur, to lead the life I propoſe with ſa- 
tisfaction and profit, renouncing the plea- 
fures and buſineſs of the world, and break- 
3 is not ſuſſicient: 
creature whoſe underſtanding is 
. hwagh ke, ao 
few general notions, and is never bent 
2 
renounce the pleaſures and buſineſs of the 
world, for even in the buſineſs of the 
world we fee fuch creatures often empleyed, 


tire 
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tire and drone away life in ſolitude, like a 
monk, or like him over the door of whoſe 
ſomebody writ, © Here lies fuch an one.“ 
But no ſuch man will be able to make the 
true uſe of retirement. The employment 
of his mind, that would have been agree- 

able and eaſy if he had accuſtomed himſelf 
to it early, will be unpleaſant and imprac- 
ticable late: ſuch men loſe their intellectual 
powers for want of exerting them, and, 
having trifled -way youth, are reduced to 
the neceſſity of trifling away age. It fares 
with the mind juſt as it does with the body. 
He who was born: with a texture of brain 
as ſtrong as that of Newtown, may become 
unable to perform the common rules of 
. arithmetic : juſt as he who has the ſame 
elaſticity in his muſcles, the ſame ſupple- 
neſs in his joints, and all his nerves and 
e may 


Ir 
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he may live and die in one continued deli- 
rium. The confirmed prejudices of a 


thoughtful life are as hard to change as the 


— habits of an indolent life: and 
as ſome muſt trifle away age becauſe they 


have trifled away youth, others muſt labor 


on in a maze of error, becauſe they have 
wandered there too long to find their way 
Cut. 


Tnenx is a prejudice in China in favor 
of little feet, and therefore the feet of girls 
are ſwathed and bound up from the cradle, 
ſo that the women of that country are un- 
able to walk without tottering and ſtum- 
bling all their lives. Among the 
of America, there are ſome who hold flat 


heads and long ears in great eſteem, and 


therefore preſs the one, and draw down 


the others ſo hard from their infancy, that 


they deſtroy irrecoverably the true propor- 
tions of nature, and continue all their lives 
_ ridiculous to every ſight but their own. Juſt 
fo, the firſt of theſe characters cannot make 
any progreſs, and the ſecond will not at- 


„ eee any, * 


To fer about acquiring the habits of 


meditation and ſtudy late in life, is like 


getting 
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getting into a go-cart with a grey beard, 


and learning to walk when we have loſt 


the uſe of our legs. In general, the foun- 
dations of an happy old age muſt be laid in 
youth : and in particular, he who has not 
cultivated his reaſon young, wall be utter- 
ly unable to improve it old. Manent 
< ingenia ſenibus, modo permaneant ſtu- 
© dium et induftria.” 


Nor only a love of ſtudy, and a deſire of 
knowledge, muſt have grown up with us, 
but ſuch an .induftrious application like- 
wiſe, as requires the whole vigor of the 
mind to be exerted in the purſuit of truth, 
through long trains of ideas, and all thoſe 
dark receſſes wherein man, not God, has 
hid it. 


nn felt all 


my life, and I am not quite a ſtranger to 
this induſtry and application. There has 
been ſomething always ready to whiſper in 
my ear, whilſt I ran the courſe of pleafure 


and of bulineſs, | 


Solve ſeneſcentem mature * equum.” 


Bur my Genius, unlike the demon of 
Sockarks, whiſpered fo ſoftly, that very 


often 


L 
0 
£ 
L 
t 
I 
9 
0 
I 
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often I heard him not, . 
choſe paſſions by which I was tranſported. 
Some calmer hours there were : in them I 
hearkened to him. Reflection had often 
it's turn, and the love of ſtudy and the de- 
fire of edge have never quite aban · 
doned me. I 


is not without reaſon that 1 promiſe myſelf | 


more ſatisfaction in the iter part of It, 
than T'ever Knew in the former. 


Your lordſhip may think this 
a little too ſanguine, for one who has loft 
ſo much time already: you may put me 
in mind, that human life has no ſecond 
fpring, no ſecom fummer: you may afk 
me, what I mean by ſowing in autumn, and 
whether I hope to reap in winter? My 
anſwer will be, that I think very different 
ly from moſt men, of the time we have to 
Paſs, and the buſineſs we have to do in 
this world. I think we have more of one, 
and tefs of the other, than is 


Dur wine U Une ant 'the 
ſhortneſs of human life, ate ſome of the 


which 
againſt the eſtabliſhed order of 
gs : they are the g ings of the vul- 
gar, ard the pachetic lamentations of tlie 
"phe il 
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philoſopher; but they are impertinent and 
impious in both. The man of buſineſs de- 
ſpiſes the man of pleaſure, for ſquandering 
his time away; the man of pleaſure pities 
or laughs at the man of buſineſs, for the 
ſame thing: and yet both concur ſuperci- 
liouſly and abſurdiy to find fault with the 
Supreme Being, for having given them ſo 
little time. The philoſopher, who miſ- 
pends it very often as much as the others, 
Joins in the ſame cry, and authoriſes this 
impiety. TrHeoPHRAsTUS thought it ex- 
tremely hard to die at ninety, and to go 
out of the world when he had juſt learned 
how to live in it. His maſter Axis rOTLE 
found fault with nature, for treating man 
in this reſpect worſe than ſeveral other ani- 
mals : both very unphiloſophically ! and I 
love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
the Stagirite on this head. We ſee, in fo 
maay inſtances, a juſt proportion of things, 
according to their ſeveral relations. to one 
another, that philoſophy ſhould lead us 
to conclude this proportion preſerved, eveh 
where we cannot diſcern it; inſtead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not pre- 
ſerved where we do not. diſcern it, or 
where we think that we ſee the contrary. 
To conclude otherwiſe, is ſhocking pre- 
ſumption. It is er 
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of the univerſe would have been more wiſe- 
ly contrived, if creatures of our low rank 
among intellectual natures had been called 
to the councils of the Moſt High ; or that 
the Creator ought to mend his work by 
the advice of the creature. That life which 
ſeems to our ſelf-love ſo ſhort, when we 
compare it with the ideas we frame of eter- 
nity, or even with the duration of ſome 
other beings, will appear ſufficient, upon 
a leſs partial view, to all the ends of our 
creation, and of a juſt proportion in the 
ſucceſſive courſe of generations. The term 
itſelf is long : we render it ſhort; and the 
want we complain of flows from our pro- 
fuſion, not from our poverty. We are 
all arrant ſpendthrifts ; ſome of us diffipate 
our eſtates on the trifles, ſome on the fu- 
perfluĩties, and then we all complain that 
we want the neceſſaries, of life. The much 
greateſt part never reclaim, but die bank- 
rupts to Gop and man. Others reclaim 
late, and they are apt to imagine, when 
they make up their accounts and ſee how- 
their fund is diminiſhed, that fhey have 
not enough remaining to live upon, becauſe 
they have not the whole. Bur they deceive- 
themſelves : they were richer than they 
thought, and they are not yet poor. If 
they huſband well the-remainder, it will be 
| D d found 
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found ſufficient for all the neceſſaries, and 
for ſome of the ſuperfluities, and trifles too 
perhaps, of life: but then the former order 
of expence muſt be inverted; and the ne- 
ceſſaries of life muſt be provided, before 

put themſelves to any coſt for the 
trifles or ſuperfluities. 


Lr us leave the men of pleaſure and of 
buſineſs, who are often candid enough to 
own that they throw away their time, and 
thereby to confeſs that they complain of 
the Supreme Being for no other reaſon than 
this, that he has not proportioned his boun- 
ty to their extravagance : let us conſider 
the ſcholar and the philoſopher ; who, far 
from owning that he throws any time away, 
reproves others for doing it: that ſolemn 
mortal, who abſtains from the pleaſures, and 
declines the buſineſs of the world, that he 
may dedicate his whole time to the ſearch 
of truth, and the improvement of know- 
ledge. When ſuch an one complains of 
the ſhortneſs of human lite in general, or 
of his remeining ſhare in z might 
not a man, more reaſonable tho leſs ſo- 
lemn, expoſtulate thus with him ? 


« Your complaint is indeed conſiſtent 
with m 1 but you would not, 
| „ poſſibly, 
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4. 


poſſibly, renew your complaint if you 
reviewed your practice. Tho reading 
c makes a ſcholar; yet every ſcholar is 


<< not a philoſopher, nor every philoſopher - 


« a wiſe man. It coſt you twenty years 
* to devour all the volumes on one fide of 
« your library: you came out a great cri- 


« tic in Latin and Greek, in the oriental 


5 tongues, in hiſtory and chronology ; but 


« you was not fatisfied : you confeſſed that 
ec theſe were the literae nihil ſanantes; 


* and you wanted more time to acquire 
& other knowledge. You have had this 
« time: you have paſſed twenty years 
& more on the other ſide of your library, 
« among philoſophers, rabbies, commen- 
<« tators, ſchoolmen, and whole legions of 
& modern doctors. You are extremely 
« yell verſed in all that has been written 
& concerning the nature of Gop, and of 
<« the ſoul of man; about matter and form, 
& body and ſpirit ; and ſpace, and eternal 


« effences, and incorporeal ſubſtances ; 


% and the reſt of thoſe profound ſpecula- 
cc tions. You are a maſter of the con- 
tc troverſies that have ariſen about nature 
and grace, about predeſtination and free- 
« will, and all the other abſtruſe queſtions 
& that have made ſo much noiſe in the 
«* ſchools, and done ſo much hurt in the 

Dd 2 world. 
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« world. You are going on, as faſt as 
« the infirmities you have contracted 
«© will permit, in the ſame courſe of ſtu- 
dy; but you begin to foreſee that you 
% ſhall want time, and you make grievous 
« complaints of the ſhortneſs of human 
c life. Give me leave now to aſk you, 
ec how many thouſand years God muſt pro- 
<« Jong your life, in order to reconcile you 
<« to his wiſdom and goodneſs ? It is plain, 
« at leaſt highly probable, that a life as 
<« long as that of the moſt aged of the pa- 
<« triarchs, would be too ſhort to anſwer 
e your purpoſes; fince the reſearches and 
« diſputes in which you are engaged, have 
<« been already for a much longer time the 
e objects of learned enquiries, and remain 
« till as imperfect and undetermined as 
&« they were at firſt. But let me aſk you 
&« again, and deceive neither yourſelf nor 
* me; Have you, in the courſe of theſe 
« forty years, once examined the firſt prin- 
% ciples, and the fundamental facts, on 
« which all thoſe queſtions depend, with 
“ an abſolute indifference of judgment, 
e and with a ſcrupulous exactneſs? with 
* the ſame that you have employed in 
* examining the various conſequences 
&«& drawn from them, and the heterodox 
« opinions about them? Have you not 
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<* taken them for granted, in the whole 


* courſe of your ſtudies ? Or, if you have 


looked now and then on the ſtate of the 
“ proofs brought to maintain them, have 
„ you not done it as a mathematician 
« looks over a demonſtration formerly 
* made, to refreſh his memory, not to ſa- 
« tisfy any doubt? If you have thus ex- 
« amined, it may appear marvellous to 
“ ſome, that you have ſpent ſo much time 
in many parts of thoſe ſtudies, which 
have reduced you to this hectic condi- 


c tion, of ſo much heat and weakneſs. But 


if you have not thus examined, it muſt 
be evident to all, nay to yourſelf on the 


<« leaſt cool reflection, that you are ſtill, 
« notwithſtanding all your learning, in a 


e ſtate of ignorance. For knowledge can 
* alone produce knowledge: and without 


you can have none about inferences.” 


In this manner one expoſtulate 
very reaſonably with many a great ſcholar, 
many a profound philoſopher, many a dog- 
matical caſuiſt. And it ſerves to ſet the 
complaints about want of time, and the 
ſhortneſs of human life, in a very ridicu- 
ous BY 6. 996 IE: All men are taught 
their at leaſt on the moſt import- 
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ant ſubjects, by rote; and are * 45 
fend them with obſtinacy. They may be 


but whether true or 
falſe, ne and the ſame 
attachment to them, is every where in- 
ſpired alike. The Tartar believes as hear - 
tily that the ſoul of Foz inhabits in his 
Dairo, as the Chriſtian believes the hy- 
poſtatic union, or any article in the Atha- 
naſian creed. Now this may anſwer the 
ends of ſociety in ſome reſpects, and do 
well enough for the vulgar of all ranks: 
but it is not enough for the man who cul- 
tivates his reaſon, who is able to think, and 
who ought to think, for himſelf. To ſuch 
a man, every opinion that he has not him- 
ſelf either framed, or examined ſtrictly, and 
then adopted, will paſs for nothing more 
than what it really is, the opinion of other 
men; which may be true or falſe for aught 
he knows. And this is a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, in which no ſuch man can remain, 
with any peace of mind, concerning thoſe 
things that are of greateſt importance to us 
here, and may be ſo hereafter. He will 
make them therefore the objects of his firſt 
and greateſt attention. If he has loſt time, 
he will loſe no more; and when he has 
acquired all the knowledge he is capable of 
e * 
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leſs concerned whether he has time to ac- 
quire any farther. Should he have paſſed 
his life in the pleaſures or buſineſs of the 
world ; whenever he ſets about this work, 1 
he will ſoon have the advantage over the 1 
learned philoſopher. For he will ſoon have | 

ſecured what is neceſſary to his happineſs, 
and may fit down in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of that knowledge : or proceed with 
greater and ſatisfaction to the 
acquiſition of new knowledge; whilſt the 
other continues his ſearch after things that 
are in their nature, to ſay the beſt of 
them, hypothetical, precarious, and ſuper- 


fluous. 


Bur this is not the only rule, by obſerv- 
ing of which we may redeem our time, and 
have the advantage over thoſe who ima- 
gine they have ſo much in point of know- 
ledge over your lordſhip or me, for in- 
ſtance, and who deſpiſe our ignorance, 
The rule 1 mean 1s this; to be on our 
guard the common arts of delu- 
Lis. Goken of abendy ; which, every one 
is ready to confeſs, have been employed to 
miſlead thoſe who differ from him. Ler 
us be diffident of ourſelves, but let us be 
diffident of others too: our own paſſions 
may lead us to reaſon wrong ; but the 
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paſſions and intereſt of others may have 
the ſame effect. It is in every man's power, 
who ſets about it in good earneſt, to pre- 
vent the firſt: and when he has done ſo, 
he will have a conſcious certainty of it. 

To prevent the laſt, there is one, and but 
one ſure method; and that is, to remount, 
in the ſurvey of cur opinions, to the firſt 
and even remoteſt principles on which they 
are founded. No reſpect, no habit, no 
ſeeming certainty whatever, muſt divert us 
from this: any affectation of diverting us 
from it ought to increaſe our ſuſpicion : 
and the more important our examination 
is, the more important this method of con- 
ducting it becomes. Let us not be frighted 
from it, either by the ſuppoſed difficulty or 
length of ſuch an enquiry ; for, on the 
contrary, this is the eaſieſt and the ſhort- 

eſt, as well as the only ſure way of arriv- 

ing at real knowledge ; and of being able 
to place the opinions we examine in the dif- 


ferent claſſes of true, probable, or falſe, 


accord! 


ing to the truth, probability, or 
falſhood of the principles from whence they 


are deduced. If we find theſe principles 
falſc, and that will be the caſe in many in- 
ſtances, . we ſtop our enquiries on theſe 
heads at once; and fave an immenſe deal 
of time that we ſhould otherwiſe * 
T 
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The Muſſulman who enters on the exami- 
nation of all the diſputes that have ariſen 
between the followers of OMAR and Arr 
and other doctors of his law, muſt acquire a 
knowledge of the whole Maho- 
metan ſyſtem; and will have as good a right 
to complain of want of time, and the ſhort- 
neſs of human life, as any pagan or Chri- 
ſtian divine or philoſopher: but without 


all this time and learning, he might have 


diſcovered that MAHOM ECT was an im- 
poſtor, and that the Koran is an heap of 
abſurdities. 


Ix ſhort, my lord, he who retires from 
the world, with a reſolution of employing 
his leiſure, in the firſt place to re- examine 
and ſettle his opinions, is inexcuſable if he 
does not begin with thoſe that are moſt im- 
portant to him, and if he does not deal 
| honeſtly by himſelf. To deal 


by N 
himſelf, he muſt obſerve the rule I have 


inſiſted upon, and not ſuffer the deluſions 
of the world to follow him into his retreat. 
Every man's reaſon is every man's oracle: 


this oracle is beſt conſulted in the ſilence 


of retirement; and when we have fo con- 


in favor of our prejudices or againſt them, 
ve mult reſt ſatisfied : ſince nothing can be 


| 
| 
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afford us time for more, 
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more certain than this, that he who follows 
that guide in the ſearch of trath, as that 
was given him to lead him to it, will have 
a much better plea to make, whenever or 
wherever he may be called to account, than 
he, who has reſigned himfelf, either deli- 
berately or inadvertently, to any authority 
upon earth, 


Wu we have done this, concerning 
Goo, ourſelves, and other men; concern- 
ing the relations in which we ſtand to him 
and to them; the duties that refult from 
theſe relations ; and the poſitive will of the 
Supreme Being, whether revealed to us in 
a ſupernatural, or diſcovered by the right 
uſe of our reaſon in a natural way — we 


have done the great buſineſs of our lives. 


Our hves are ſo ſufficient for this, that they 
even when we 
begin late: eſpecially if we proceed in eve- 
ry other enquiry by the fame rule, To 
difcover error in axioms, or in firſt. 


ciples grounded on facts, u like the break- 


ing of a charm. The enchanted caſtle, the 
ſteep rock, the burning lake diſappeat : 


and the paths that lead to truth, which 


we imagined to be ſo long, ſo embarraſſed, 


and fo difficult, ſhew as they are, ſhort,. 


ts 
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the neceſſaries, there may be time to amuſe 
ourſelves with the ſuperfluities, and even 
with the trifles, of life. Dulce eſt defi- 
5 pere, ſaid Hon Ac: Vive la baga- 
5 telle!“ ſays Swirr. I oppoſe neither; 
not the Epicurean, much leſs the Chriſtian 
philoſopher : but I inſiſt that a principal 
part of theſe amuſements be the amuſe- 
ments of ſtudy and reflection, of reading 
and converſation. You know what con- 
verſation I mean; for we loſe the true ad- 
vantage of our nature and conſtitution, if 
we ſuffer the mind to come, as it were, to 
a ſtand. When the body, inſtead of ac- 
quiring new vigor, and taſting new plea- 
ſures, begins to decline, and is fated with 
pleaſures, or grown incapable of taking 
them, the mind may continue till to im- 
prove and indulge itſelf in new enjoyments. 
Every advance in knowledge opens a new 
ſcene of delight ; and the joy that we feel 
in the actual poſſeſſion of one, will be 
heightened by that which we expect to find 
in another: ſo that, before we can exhauſt 
this fund of ſucceſſive pleaſures, death will 
come to end our pleaſures and our pains 
at once. In his ftudiis laboribuſque vi- 
e venti, non intelligitur quando obrepit 

* neſcit, 
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es neſcit, nec ſubito frangitur, ſed diutur- 
< nicate extinguitur.“ 


Tuts, my lord, is the wiſeſt, and the 
moſt agreeable manner in which a man of 


ſenſe can wind up the thread of life. Hap- 


Py is he whoſe ſituation and circumſtances 
give him the opportunity and means of 
doing it! Tho he ſhould not have made 
any great advances in knowledge, and 
ſhould ſet about it late, yet the taſk will 
not be found difficult, unleſs he has gone 
too far out of his way; and unleſs he 
continues too long to halt, between the 
diſſipations of tc world, and the leifure of 
a retired life: 


— Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
Ruſticus expectat dum defluat amnis,— 


You know the reſt. I am ſenſible, more 
ſenſible than any enemy I have, of my na- 
tural infirmities, and acquired diſadvan- 


tages: but I have begun, and I will perſiſt: 


for he who jogs forward on a battered 


horſe, in the right way, may get to the end 


of his journey ; which he-cannot do, who 
+ ada Market, 
out of it. 


Avrtv, 
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Abu, my dear lord. Tho I have much 
more to ſay on this ſubject, yet I perceive, 
and I doubt you have long perceived, that 
I have ſaid too much, at leaſt for a letter, 
already. The reſt ſhall be reſerved for 
converſation whenever we meet: and then 
I hope to confirm, under your lordſhip's 
eye, my ſpeculations by my practice. In 
the mean time let me refer you to our 
friend PoE. He ſays I made a philoſopher 
of him: I am ſure he has contributed very 
much, and I thank him for it, to cne mak - 
ing an hermit of me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAT the public may not be im- 
poſed upon by any. lame and un- 
equal tranſlation, of the following trea- 
tiſe, from the French, in which lan- 
guage part of it has been lately printed, 
and retailed in a monthly Mercury ; it 
is judged proper to add it here, at the 
end of this volume, from the author's 
eriginal manuſcript, as he himſelf had 
finiſhed it for the preſs. 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON 


E X II. E- 
MDCCxvI 
Disstrarior of mind, and length 

of time, are the remedies to which 
the part of mankind truſt in their 


afflictions. But the firſt of theſe works a 
temporary, the ſecond a ſlow, effect: and 
both are unworthy of a wiſe man. Are 
we to fly from ourſelves that we may fly 
from our misfortunes, and fondly to ima- 
gine that the diſeaſe is cured becauſe we 
find means to get ſome moments of reſpite 
from pain? Or ſhall we expect from time, 
the phyſician of brutes, a lingering and 


Several paſſages of this little treatiſe are taken 
from Sznxca : and the whole is writ with ſome allu 
ſion to his ſtyle and manner, quanquam non om- 
« nino ! fit, 1 de ſ ©. illi = 
« Fabius,“ Kc. Eras. De ſen. jud. 


Ee 2 uncertain 
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— defiverance * ? Shall we wait to be 
till we c fo ret that we, are miſe- 
15 e, and owe fo 99 weakneſs of our fa- 
culties a tranquillity which ought to be the 
effect of their ſtrength ? Far otherwiſe. 
Let us ſet all our paſt and our preſent af- 
fictions at once before our eyes. Let us 
reſoive t overc them, inſtead of fly- 
ing from them, or wearing out the ſenſe 
of them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inſtead of palliating remedies, let us uſe 
the inciſion-knife and the cauſtic, ſearch 
the wound to the bottom, and work an 
immediate and radical cure. 


* 


Tus recalling of former misfortunes 
ſerves to fortify the mind againſt later. He 
muſt bluſh to fink under the anguiſh of one 
wound, who ſurveys a body ſeamed over 
with the ſcars of many, and who has come 
victorious out of all the conflicts wherein 
he received them. Let fighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighteſt ſtrokes of 
adverſe fortune, be the portion of thoſe 
unhappy people whoſe tender minds a long 
courſe of felicity has enervated : while ſuch, 
as have * rough years of calamity, 


9 i. De con. ad Hel. 
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bear up, with a noble and immoveable 
conſtancy, againſt the heayieſt. Uninter- 
rupted miſery has this. good effect, as it 
3 torments, it _— hardens.;- 2 


N 
Sven s the language of philoſophy : and, 

happy is the man who acquires the right 
of holding it. But this right is not to be; 
acquired by pathetic diſcourſe.- Our con- 
duct can alone give it us: and therefore; 
inſtead of preſuming on our ſtrength, the 
ſureſt method is to confeſs our weaknelss! 
and, without. loſs of time, to apply our; 
ſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, This was Was: 
the advice which the oracle gave to Zxvo *, 
and there is ao other way of ſecuring out 
e eee 
human life is expoſed. Philoſophy haas, I 
know, her Tar asos, as well as War: and: 
among her ſons many there have been, 
who, while they aimed at being more than 
men, became ſomething leſs. The meats 
of preventing this danger are eaſy and ſure,, 
It is a good rule, to examine well before. 
we addict ourſelves to any ſect bur I think; 
it is a better rule, to addict ourſelves a- 
none. Let us hear them all, with 3 per 
ſect indifferency on which fide the trum 


* Doc, Latkr. 


Ee 3 hes ; 
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Hes : and, when we come to determine, let 
nothing appear ſo venerable to us as our 
. Let us gratefully ac- 
cept the help of every one who has endea- 
voured to correct the vices, and ſtrengthen 
the minds of men; but let us chuſe for 
ourſelves, and yield univerſal aſſent to 
none. Thus, that I may inſtance the ſect 
already mentioned, when we have laid afide 
the wonderful and ſurpriſing ſentences, and 
all the paradoxes of the Portique, we ſhall 
find in that ſchool ſuch doctrines as our un- 

reaſon ſubmits to with pleaſure, 
as nature dictates, and as experience con- 
firms. Without this precaution, we run 
the riſque of imaginary kings, 
and real ſlaves. With it, we may learn to 
aſſert our native freedom, and live inde- 


— ac 


wers en is ne- 
ceſſary that we and watchful, as centinels, 
reach us Where ſhe falls upon us un- 
enpected, it is hard to reſiſt; but thoſe 
who wait for her, will repel her with eaſe. 


The ſudden invaſion of an enemy over- 


* Sex. De con. ad Hel. 
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throws ſuch as are not on their guard; but 


mme N Wen falfers 
by bad fortune,” but he who has been de- 
ceived by good. If we grow fond of her 
gifts. 44. lr 
perpetually to remain with us, if we lean 
upon them, and expect to be conſidered 
for them; we ſhall fink into all the bitter. 
"nels of Se. as ſoon as theſe falſe and 
| benefits paſs away, as ſoon as 
our vain and 'childiſh minds, unfraught 


with folid pleaſures, become deſtitute even 
of thoſe which are i But, if we 


do nan to be 


proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced by 
adverſity. Our fouls will be of proof 


_ of both theſe ſtates : 
Ee 4 and, 
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and. having explored, gur . ſtrength, s 
ſhall-be ſure of it + for-in.-zhe., midſt of — 
Jicity, we hall have. nn 8 80 


bag Kit adi iti 0. 
5 of: Tree 7+ M03 Nr 1160. [ FILLS - 
Ir is wach harder io examine and judge, 
than to, ke ug 'opinions..on; uff +: and 
therefore: the far greateſt pa Of, dhe world 
8 choſe which they en / 
all. the affairs f life and 


— «Hence, it proceegs: atmen are 
Jo umapunouſly . cager, in the. Nei of 
things, Nhech far fran baving-agy inbe- 
rens reab goed, are vargiſhed oves, 4 a 
Serious and, Heceitful gloſs, and contain 
nothing agfwetable to their appearances. +. 
Hence z Nds, on the other hand, that, | 
an thoſe things. which are: called evils, there 
is nothing ſo, Hard and terrible as the gene- 
ral cry.of the world threatens. The my 
exile, comes indeed harſg . vo .che. gar, and 
Baan us like a melancholy, and cxeerable 


a CEFLain, Pc 


he — i che rem 
*_— Dum. Sud quiſque mavult 5 55 =p * 

care, nunquum 5 i” 1 en 

Bar De v beat- tec PUTS] 
4+ Sx Deen. d Hel. 8 e 


1 * 
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part of their ordinances are my by 
Os . 2 wy * \ 


R —— 8 the 8 5 
hoſe who determine according: 10 popular 
opinions, or the firſt appearances of things, 
let us examine What exile rcally is. It is, 
then, a change of place; and, leſt you 
— diminiſh- the object, and 
conceal the moſt ſhocking parts of ita I. 
add, that this change of place is. frequent 
ly;accompanied by ſome or all of the fol. 
lowing inconveniences ;- by zhe:lofs.. of the, 
eſtate - which. we enjoyed. and! the. - tank; 
which we held; by the e of chat conſi- 
deratiom and power which we were in pol 
&fon o by a ſeparation from our family: 
and our-4riends : by the conterhpt vhied 
we may fall into; by the ignominy v 
whieh thoſe whis have driven us abroad, 
will endeavour. to ſully the ingocence 6h 
our-charachets,. and to juſtify the jnjulficn 
. F 
| 22 n 

Aus Heſe ſhall be ſpoke to hereafter, 
In the mean while, let us conſider. what 
evil there is, in change <f. place, abſtract- 
nnn n HO 

Ri avad 


1 


” str De con. ad Hel 
To 
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n nit hi 
tolerable *. Is it ſo? How comes it then 
to paſs that ſuch numbers of men live out 
of their countries by choice ? Obſerve how 
the ſtreets of London' and of Paris are 
crowded. Call over thoſe millions by name, 
and afk them one by one, of what country 
they are': how many will -you find, who, 
from different parts of the earth, come to 
inhabit theſe great cities, which afford the 
largeſt opportunities, and the largeſt en- 
couragernent, to virtue and to vice? Some 
are drawn by ambition, and ſome are ſent 
by duty ; many reſort thither to improve 
their minds, and many to improve their 
fortunes ; others bring their beauty, and 
others their eloquence, to market: Ne- 
move from hence, and go to the utmoſt 
extreinities of the Eaſt or the Weſt : viſit 
the batbarous nations of Africa, or the in- 
keſpitable-regions of the North: you will 
find no climate fo bad, no country ſo ſa- 

as not to have ſome people who 
come, from abroad, n 
2 | 
| A— ies which 
have paſſed hrough the minds of men we 
* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 


may 
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may juſtly reckon for one that notion of a 
ſecret affection, independent of our reaſon, 

aperior to our reaſon, which we are 
ſuppoſed to have for our country; as if 
there were ſome phyſical virtue in every 
ſpot of ground, which neceſſarily produced 
this effect in every one born'upon it. | 


Amer patriaeratione valentior omni . 


As if the heimvei was an univerſal diſtem- 
per, from the conſtitution of 
tion may have contributed ta the ſecurity 
and grandeur of ftates. - It hag : therefore 
been not unartfully cultivated, and the pre- 
on it's fide. Men have come in this caſe, 
as in many, from believing, that it ought 
to be ſo, to perſuade others and even to 
believe themſelves that it is ſo. PROeo D 
gained the eſteem and friendſhip. of Au- 
GUSTUS to ſuch a degree, that this emperor 
could not reſolve to let him pr 


* Ov. De Ponto, El. iv. 
+ Card. BxN r. Let. 


chat 


nefits from it, and becauſe we have parti- 
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that ApGarus brought. ſeveral beaſts, which 
he had takeg. one day | in hunting, alive to 
Avycusrus.: that he placed in different 
parts of the Circus 1 of the earth which 
belonged to the places where each of theſe 
animals ad been caught”; that as ſoon as 
this. was done, and they were turned looſe 
every one of them ran to that corner where 
his earth lay z that Aveusrus; admiring 
their ſentiment of love for their country 
whick nature has graved int: the hearts -of 
beaſts, and ſtruck by the evidence of the 
truth, graited the requeſt which Apcarts 
immediately preſſed upon him, ahd allow< 
ed, tho n“ĩ regret, the tetrareh to return 
to Edeſſa. But chis tale deſerves juſt ag 
muckeredic as chat which fehle in the 
fame plate, of the letter bf ABGAAus to 
Jezvs Cs, of our "Saviaur's anſwer, 
and of the cure of Ancarus.” There is 
nothing, ſurely, more groundleſs than the 
notion hete advanced, nothing more ab- 
ſurd. We love the country in whith we 
are born, becauſe-we receive particular be- 


cular obligations to it : which ties we may 
have to another country, as well as to that 
we are born in; to our country by-eleQtioti; 
as well as to our country by birth. In all 
ny a wiſe than looks on him- 

2 ſelf. 
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ſelf: as à cititcen. a: the world: and, when 
you aſk him. here his country lies, points 
like n * his *. to * | 
— "Fun 1 t 1 - 


3 are aw W n ate 
have imagined-that as che whole univerſe 
ſuffers a continual, ratation, and nature 
ſeems to delight in it, or to preſerve her- 
ſelf by it, ſo there: is in the minds of men; 
+ natural reſtleſſneſs, which inclines them 
renn. and to the ſhifting their 
babications *., - This: opinion has nat leaſt 
an 8 :of truth, which the other 
wants; and is countenanced, as the other 
is contradicted, by experience. But, what- 
ever the reaſons be, which muſt have varied 
inſinitely in an infinite number of caſes, 
and an immenſe ſpace af time; true it is 
in fact, that the families and nations of the 
world have been in a continual fluctuation, 
driving and driven out by turns. What 


a number of colonies has Afia ſent. into 
planted; the 


Europe! The Phoenicians 


coaſts of the Mediterranean fea, and puſn- 
ed their. ſettlements even into the ocean. 


bn n. 
Sn. Tas os. | 


. » * % hs » þ 
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and, to mention no more, the Romans, 
thoſe lords of the world, acknowledged a 

Trojan exile for the founder of their em- 
pire. How many migrations have there 
been, in return to theſe, from Europe into 
Aſia? They would be endleſs to enumerate; 
for, beſides the Aeolic, the Ionic, and others 
of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, during 
ſeveral ages, made continual 
and built cities in ſeveral parts of Afia. 
The Gauls penetrated thither too, and 
eſtabliſhed a. kingdom. The European 
Scythians - over-ran theſe. vaſt provinces, 
and carried their arms. to: the confipes of 
 Atexanver ſubdued -all from 
the Helleſpont to India, and built towns, 
and eftabliſhed colonies, to ſecure his con- 
queſts, and to eterniſe his name. From 
both theſe parts of the world Africa has 
received inhabitants and maſters; and what 
ſhe has received ſhe has given. The Ty- 
public, of Carthage ; and Greek has been 
the language of Egypt. In the remoteſt 
antiquity we hear of BzLus in Chaldaca, 
and of SasosrRxIS planting his tawny colo- 
nies in Colchos : and Spain has been, in 
theſe later ages, under the dominion of the 
Moors. If we turn to Runic hiſtory, we 
And our fathers, the Goths, led by Wopen 
5 — 6 — 
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and by Tnos, their heroes firſt and their 
divinities afterwards, from the Afiatic Tar- 
tary into Europe: and who can affure us 
that this was their firſt migration? They 
came into Aſia perhaps by the eaſt, from 
that continent to which their ſons have 
lately failed from Europe by the weſt : and 
thus, in the proceſs of three or four thou- 

years, the ſame race of men have puſh- 


ther was tired of poſſeſſing : and it vill be 
difficult to point out the which is 
to this day in the hands of it's firſt inhabie- 


ple, but ſo many A 3 
* 
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fince Nature is the ſame wherever we go, 
to remove all objections to change of place, 
talen by itſelf, and ſtripped of the other 
inconveniences which attend exile. M. 
Buv res thought it enough that thoſe, who 
go into baniſhment, cannot be. hindered 
from carrying their Virtue along with them. 
Now, if any one judge that each of / theſe 
comforts is in itſelf inſufficient, he muft 
however confeſs that both of them, joined 
together, are able to remove the terrurs of 
exile. For what trifles muſt al} we leave 
| behind us be eſteemed, in compariſon af 
the two moſt precious things which men 
can enjoy, and which, we are ſure, will 
follow us wherever we turn our ſtaps, the 
fame Nature, and our proper Virtue + ? 
Relie ve me, the providence of Gon hasceſta+ 
dliſhad fuch an order in the world, that of 
all which belongs to us the leaſt valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. 
Whatever is beſt is ſafeſt; lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither be given 
nor taken away. ' Such is this grem and 
beautiful work of nature, the workd:: Such 
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and admires the world whereof it makes 
the nobleſt part. Theſe are inſeparably 
ours, and as Jong as we remain in one we 
ſhall enjoy the other. Let us march there- 
fore intrepidly wherever we are led by the 

courſe of human accidents. Wherever 
they lead us, on what coaſt ſoever we are 
- thrown by them, we ſhall not find our- 
ſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We ſhall meet 
with men and women, creatures of the 
fame figure, endowed with the ſame facul- 
ties, and born under the fame laws of na- 
ture. We ſtall ſee the ſame virtues and 
vices, flowing from the ſame general prin- 
ciples, but varied in a thouſand different 
and contrary modes, according to that in- 
finite variety of laws and cuſtoms which is 
eſtabliſhed for the ſame univerſal end, the 


preſervation of ſociety. We ſhall feel the 


fame revolution of ſeaſons, and the ſame 
ſun and moon * will guide the courſe of 
our year. The ſame azure vault, be- 
ſpangled with ſtars, will be every where 
Nur. Of baniſhment. He compares thoſt who 
cannot live out of their own country, to the fimple 


pedple who fancied that the moon of Athens was a 
finer moon than that of Corinth. 


 Viae. Georg. 


Ff ſpread 


— — - 
„„ ü — — * * * 
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ſpread over our heads. There is no part 
of the world from whence we may not ad- 
mire thoſe planets which roll, like ours, in 
different orbits round the ſame central ſun; 
from whence we may not diſcover an ob- 
ject ſtill more ſtupendous, that army of 
fixed ſtars hung up in the immenſe ſpace 
of the univerſe, innumerable ſuns whoſe 
beams enlightea and cheriſh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them: and whilſt 
IT am raviſhed by ſuch contemplations as 
theſe, whilft my foul is thus raiſed up to 


heaven, it imports me little what — 
I tread upon. 


BzuTvs *, in the book which he writ 
on virtue, related that he had ſeen Max- 
CELLVUS in exile at Mitylene, living in all 
the happineſs which human nature is ca- 
pable of, and cultivating, - with as much 
aſſiduity as ever, all kinds of laudable 
knowledge. He added that this ſpectacle 
made him think that it was rather 3 
went into baniſhment, ſince he was to re- 
turn without the other, than the other who 
remained in it. O Makckrrus, far more 
happy when Bavrrs approved thy exile, 
than when the commonwealth approved 


* Ssx. De con. ad Hel. 


thy 
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thy conſulſhip ! How great a man muſt 
thou have been, to extort admiration from 
him who appeared an object of admiration 
even to his own Caro! The ſame Brutus 
reported further, that Cazsar overſhot 
Mitylene, becauſe he could not ſtand the 
fight of Max cxLLUs reduced to a ſtate fo 
unworthy of him. His reſtoration was at 
length obtained by the public interceſſion 
of the whole ſenate, who were dejected 
with grief to ſuch a degree, that they 
ſeemed all upon this occaſion to have the 
' ſame ſentiments with Baurus, and to be 
ſuppliants for themſelves, rather than for 
Masczlrus “. This was to return with 
honor ; but ſurely he remained abroad with 
greater, when BxuTus could not reſolve to 
leave him, nor Caxsar to ſee him; for 
both of them bore witneſs of his merit. 
Baurus grieved, and Ca xs AR bluſhed to 
8⁰ to Rome without him. 


Q. Mrrerrus Nuurpicus had under- 
gone the ſame fate ſome years before, while 
the people, who are always the ſureſt in- 


- ® Maczirus was aſſaſſinated at Athens, in his 
return home, by Cui o, an old friend, and fellow - 
ſoldier of his. The motive of Cn o is not explained 
in hiſtory. Cat SAR was ſuſpected, but he ſeems to 
be juſtified by the opinion of BauTvus. 


Ff2 ſtruments 
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ſtruments of their own ſervitude, were lay - 
ing, under the conduct of Marius, the 
foundations of that tyranny which was 
by Cazsar., MzTziLius alone, 
in the midft of an intimidated fenate, and 
s multitude, refuſed to ſwear to 
laws of the tribune SATUR- 


mens of one of his eters which Citi. 


* Lib. xvii. cap. 2. 
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in a pedantic compilation of phraſes uſed 
by the annaliſt Q. CLavprus, has preſerved 
for the ſake of the word fruniſcor. Hl 
«© vero omni jure atque honeſtate inter- 
« dicti: ego neque aqua neque igne careo: c 
et ſumma gloria fruniſcor Happy 
MrTzLLus! happy in the conſcience of 
thy own virtue! happy in thy pious ſon, 
and in that excellent friend who reſembled 
thee in merit and in fortune ! 


_ RuT111vs had defended Afia againſt the 
extortions of the publicans, according to 
the ftri& juſtice of which he made profeſ- 
fron, — to the particular duty of his 
office. The Equeſtrian order were upon 
this account his enemies, and the Mariag 
faction was ſo of courſe, on account of his 
probity, as well as out of hatred to M- 
TELLUS. The moſt innocent man of the 
city was accuſed of corruption. The beſt 
man was proſecuted by the worſt, by Ari- 
erus; a name dedicated to infamy *. Thoſe 
who had ſtirred up the falſe accuſation ſat 
as judges, and pronounced the unjult ſen- 
tence againſt him. He hardly deigned to 

'*."Theie was another Aprewws, in the reight of 
T:2tz1vs, famous for his gluttony ; and a thyd in 
the time of TRAIAx. 


Fig defend 
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defend his cauſe, but retired into the Eaft, 
where. that roman virtue, which Rome 
could not bear, was received with honor *, 
Shall RuT1L:vs now be deemed unhappy, 
when they who condemned him are, for 
that action, delivered. down as criminals to 
all future generations? when he quitted 
his country with greater eaſe than he would 
ſuffer his exile to finiſh ? when he alone 
durſt refuſe the dictator SyLLAa, and being 
recalled home, not. only declined to go, 
but fled farther off? 


War do you propoſe, it may be ſaid, 
by theſe examples, multitudes of which 
arc: to be collified from the memorials of 


former ages? I propoſe to ſhew that as 


change of place, ſimply conſidered, can 


6 re ſo the other evils 
which are to exile, either cannot 
happen to wiſe and virtuous men; or, if 
they do happen to them, cannot render 
them miſerable, Stones are hard, and 
cakes of ice are cold: and all who feel them, 
feel them alike . But the good or the bad 
events, which fortune brings upon us, are 
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different and common accidents, and they 
acquire ſtrength by nothing but our vice 
or our weakneſs. Fortune can diſpenſe 
neither felicity nor infelicity unleſs we co- 
operate with her. Few men, who are un- 
happy under the loſs of an eſtate, would 
be happy in the poſſeſſion of it : and thoſe, 
who deſerve to enjoy the advantages which 
exile takes away, will not be unhappy when 
they are deprived of them. 


Ir grieves me to make an exception to 
this rule; but TuLLy was one ſo remark- 
ably, that the example can be neither con-. 
cealed, nor paſſed over. This great man, 
who had been the ſaviour of his country, 
who had feared, in the ſupport of that cauſe, 
neither the inſults of a deſperate party, nor 
the daggers of aſſaſſins, when he came to 
ſuffer for the ſame cauſe, ſunk under the 
weight. He diſhonored that baniſhment 
which indulgent providence meant to be 
the means of rendering his glory complete. 
Uncertain where he ſhould go, or what he 
ſhould do, fearful as a woman, and froward. 
as a child, he lamented the loſs of his rank, 
of his riches, and of his ſplendid popularity. 
His eloquence ſerved only to paint his ig- 
nominy in er colors. He wept over 
the ruins of his fine houſe- which Cropips 

Ff 4 had 
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had demoliſhed: and his ſeparation from 
Tra ENTIA, whom he tepudiated not long 
afterwards, was perhaps an affliction ta 
him at this time. Every thing becomes 
intolerable to the man who is once ſub- 
dued by grief. He regrets what he took 
no pleaſure in enjoying, and, overloaded 
already, he ſhrinks at the weight of a fea- 
ther. behaviour, in ſhort, was 
ſuch that his friends, as well as his enemies, 
believed him to have loſt his ſenſes +. 
Catrsar beheld, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, 
the man, who had refuſed to be his lieute- 
nant, weeping under the rod of CLopivs, 
Powuety hoped to find ſome excuſe for his 
awn ingratitude in the contempt which the 
friend, wham he had abandoned, expoſed 
himſelf ro. Nay Arricus judged him too 
meanly attached to his former fortune, and 
reproached him. for it. Arricus, whoſe 
great talents were uſury and trimming, 
who placed his ipal merit in bei 
rich, and who would have been noted with 
infamy at Athens, for keeping well with 
all ſides, and. venturing on none 95: even 


» Mito chetera intolerabilia. Etenim fletu im- 

pedior. L. iii. Ad Artic. ep. 10. 
eee, Ins ihe, ot 

wo infirmo eſſe dicis. Ib. 
$ Pp vr. Vit. Selon. 


Arricus 
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Arricus bluſhed for TurLy, and the moſt 
plauſible man alive aſſumed the ſtyle of 
Caro. 


T nave dwelt the longer on this inſtance, 
becauſe, whilſt it takes nothing from the 
truth which has been eſtabliſhed, it teaches 
us another of great i . Wiſe men 
are certainly ſuperior to all the evils of exile. 
But in a ſtrict ſenſe he, who has left any 
one paſſion in his ſoul unſubdued, will not 
deſerve that appellation. It is not enough 
that we have ſtudied all the duties of pub- 
lic and private life, that we are perfectiy 
_ acquainted with them, and that we live 
up to them in the eye of the world: a 
that lies dormant in the heart, and 
has eſcaped our ſcrutiny, or which we have 
obſerved and indulged as venial, or which 
we have perhaps encouraged, as a princi- 
ple to excite and to aid our virtue, may 
D 


we are in vulnerable on every fide : but 
AcHnlLLEs was wounded in the heel. The 
leaſt part, overlooked or neglected, may 
expoſe us to receive a mortal blow. bong 
ſon cannot obtain the abſolute dominion of 
aur ſouls by one victory. Vice has many 

3 9 reſerves, 


| 
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reſerves, which muft be beaten; many 
ſtrongholds, which muſt be forced; and 
we may be found of proof in many trials, 
without being ſo in all. We may reſiſt 
the ſevereſt, and yield to the weakeſt at- 
tacks of fortune, We may have got the 
better of avarice, the moſt epidemical 


diſeaſe of the mind, and yet be ſlaves 


to ambition We may have purged our 
ſouls of the fear of death, and yet ſome 
other fear may venture to lurk behind. 
This was the caſe of Ciczxo. Vanity was 
his cardinal vice T. It had, I queſtion 
not, warmed his zeal, quickened his in- 
duſtry, animated the love of his country, 
and ſupported his conſtancy againſt CaT1- 
LINE : but it gave to CLopivs an entire 


victory over him. He was not afraid to 


* SexEca ſays the contrary of all this, according 
to the Stoical ſyſtem, which however he departs from 
2 many occaſions. Si contra unam quamlibet 

„ partem fortunae ſatis tibi roboris eſt, idem adverſus 
omnes eritSi avaritia dimiſit, yebementiflima 
«« generis humani peſtis, moram tibi ambitio non 
« faciet. Si ultimum diem, &c. De Con. ad Hel. 

Non fingula vitia ratio, ſed pariter omnia proſter- 
nit. In univerſum ſemel vincitur. Ibid. 

Nec audacemquidem timoris abſolvimus: ne prodi- 
gum quidem avaritia liberamus. De Benef. L. iv. c. 27, 

Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. Ib. 
L. v. e. 15. N 

＋ In animo autem gloriae cupido, qualis fuit fuit Ciee- 
_ Vel. Pat. L. i. die, | 
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die, and part with eſtate, rank, honor, 
and every thing which he lamented the loſs 
of: but he was afraid to live deprived of 
them. Ut vivus haec amitterem . 
He would probably have met death on chis 
occaſion with the ſame firmneſs with which 
he ſaid to Por iu rus LAkxus, his client and 
his murderer, Approach, veteran, and, 
& if at leaſt thou canſt do this well, cut 
6c off my head.” But he could not bear 
to ſee himſelf, and to be ſeen by others, 
ſtripped of thoſe trappings which he was 

accuſtomed to wear. This made him 

break out into ſo many ſhameful expreſ- 
ions. Poſſum obliviſci qui fuerim ? 
4 non ſentire qui ſim? =» caream ho- 
4 nore? qua gloria?” And ſpeaking of 
his brother —<* Vitavi ne viderem ; ne aut 
& illius luctum ſqualoremque aſpicerem, aut 
4 me, quem ille florentiſſimum reliquerat, 

4 perditum illi afflictumque offerrem .“ 
He had thought of death, and prepared 
his mind for it. There were occaſions too 
where his vanity might be flattered by it. 
But the ſame vanity hindered him in his 
proſperous eſtate from ſuppoſing ſuch a 
reverſe as afterwards | ed to him. 
When it came, it found unprepared, 


* Ep. ad Attic. L. iii. ep 3, 7, 10. et paſſim. 
1 L. i. ep. 10. ad Attic. 


it 
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it ſurpriſed him, it ſtunned him; for he 
was ſtill fond of the pomp and hurry of 
Rome, fumum, et opes, ſtrepitumque 
«© Romae, and unweaned from all thoſe 
things which habit renders neceffary, and 
which nature has left indifferent. 


We: have enumerated them above, and 
it is time to deſcend into a more particu- 
lar examination of them. Change of place 
then may be borne by every man. It is 
the delight of many. 4814 
the evils which accompany exile? Tou 
who aſk the queſtion can bear them. Every 
one who conſiders them as they are in 
themſelves, inſtead of looking at them 
through the falſe optic which prejudice holds 
before our eyes. For what? you have loſt 
your eſtate : reduce your deſires, and you 
will perceive yourſelf to be as rich as ever, 
with this conſiderable advantage to boot, 
chat your cares will be diminiſhed. Our 
natural and real wants ? are confined to nar- 


* Naturalia deſideria finita ſunt : ox fake exlnicng - 
naſcentia ubi definant non habent, nullus enim ter- 
minus falſo eſt. Sen. Ep. 16. 


Excerp ex Lib. Sex. falſely fo called. 

Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad 
opinionem, nunquam dives. Exiguum natura defi- 
derat, opinio immenſum. Sen. Ep. 16. 
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row bounds, whilſt thoſe which fancy and 
cuſtom create are confined to none. Truth 
lies within a little and certain compaſs, 
but error is immenſe. If we ſuffer our de- 
ſires therefore to wander beyond theſe 
bounds, they wander eternally. Neſcio 
* quid curtae ſemper abeſt rei.” We be- 
come neceſſitous in the midſt of plenty, 
and our poverty encreaſes with our riches. 
Reduce your deſires, be able to ſay with 
the apoſtle of Greece, to whom Exasmus 
was ready to addreſs his prayers, ** quam 
« multis ipſe non egeo !” baniſh out 
of your exile all imaginary, and you will 
ſuffer no real wants, The little ſtream 
which is left will ſuffice to quench the 
thirſt of nature, and that which cannot be 
quenched by it, is not your thirſt, but 
your diſtemper; a diſtemper formed by 
the vicious habits of your mind, and not 
the effect of exile. How great a part of 
mankind bear poverty with chearfulneſs, 
becauſe they have been bred in it, and are 
accuſtomed to it ? Shall we not be able 
to acquire, by reaſon and dy reflection, 
what the meaneſt artiſan by habit? 
Shall thoſe who have fo many advantages 


* Sex. De con. ad Hel. 
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over him, be ſlaves to wants and neceſſities 
of which he is ignorant ? The rich, whoſe 
wanton appetites neither the produce of 
one country, nor of one part of the world, 
can ſatisfy, for whom the whole habit- 
able globe is ranſacked, for whom the cara- 
vans of the eaſt are continually in march, 
and the remoteſt ſeas are covered with ſhips; 
theſe pampered creatures, ſated with ſu- 
periuity, are often glad to inhabit an hum- 
ble cot, and to make an homely meal. 
They run for refuge into the arms of fru- 
gality. Madmen that they are, to live al- 
ways in fear of what they ſometimes with 
for, and to fly from that life which they 
find it luxury to imitate! Let us caſt our 
eyes backwards on thoſe great men who 
lived in the ages of virtue, of ſimplicity, of 
frugality, and let us bluſh to think that 
we enjoy in baniſhment more than they 
were maſters of in the midſt of their glory, 
in the utmoſt afluence of their fortune, 
Let us imagine that we behold a great 
dictator giving audience to the Samnite 
ambaſſadors, and preparing on the hearth 
his mean repaſt with the ſame hand which 
had fo often ſubdued the enemies of the 
commonwealth, and borne the triumphal 
laurel to the capitol. Let us remember 
that 
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that PLato had but three ſervants, and 
that Zeno had none T. SocraTEs, the 
reformer of his country, was maintained, as 
Mzxznius AGcriePa, the arbiter of his 
country was buried, by contribution 5. 
While Arrilrus ReouLus beat the Car- 
inians in Afric, the flight of his plough- 
man reduced his family to diſtreſs at home, 
and the tillage of his little farm became 
the public care. Scipio died without leav- 
ing enough to marry his daughters, and 
their portions were paid out of the trea- 


 *Pxaro's will, in Dioc. LAER. mentions four ſer- 
vants, beſides Diana, to whom he gave her freedom. 
Arvr ius makes his eſtate conſiſt in a little gar- 
den near the academy, two ſervants, a patten for 
ſacrifices, and as much gold as would ſerve to make 
ear-rings for a child. 

+ Zxxo was owner of a thouſand talents when he 
came from Cyprus into Greece, and he uſed to lend 


his money out upon ſhips at an high intereſt. He 


kept, in ſhort, a kind of inſurance-office. He loft 
this afdate perhaps when he ſaid, recte ſane agit 

« fortuna, quae nos ad philoſophiam impellit.” Af- 
terwards he received many and great preſents from 
AxTiGonus. So that his great frugality and ſimpli- 
city of life, was the effect of his choice, and not of 
neceſſity. Vid. Dio. LAZER. 

Dio. Lars. Vit. Soc. quotes Axis roxzwus for 
affirming that Sock arts uſed to keep a box, and lived 
upon the money which was put into it: « Pofita ig}- 
tur arcula, colligifſe pecuniam quae daretur ; con- 
ſumpta autem ea, — poſuiſſe. 


* 
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ſury of the ſtate; for ſure it was juſt that 
the people of Rome ſhould once pay tri- 
bute to him, who had eſtabliſhed a perpe- 
tual tribute on Carthage. After ſuch exam | 
Ples ſhall we be afraid of p ? ſhall we 
diſdain to be adopted into a family which 
has ſo many illuſtrious anceſtors ? ſhall we 
complain of baniſhment for taking from 
us . 56 the greateſt philoſophers, and the 


—: ap dawpndes £aad 
You” will find fault perhaps, and at· 
tribute to artifice, that I conſider fingly 
misfortunes which come all together on the 
baniſhed man, and overbear him with their 
tiaited weight. You could ſupport change 
of place if it was not accompanied with po- 
verty, or poverty if it was not accompanied 
with the ſeparation from your family and 
your friends, with the loſs of your rank, con- 
fideration, and power, with contempt and 

niny. Whoever he be who reaſons in 
this manner, let him take the following 
anſwer.” The leaſt of theſe circumſtances 
is fingly ſufficient to render the man miſe- 
rable who is not prepared for it, who has 
not diveſted himſelf of that paſſion upon 
which it is directed to work. Bur he who 
who has foreſeen all theſe accidents, pary 
; 2 


o v 
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ry will 

uperior to all of them, and to all of them 
at once as well as ſingly. He will not bear 
the loſs of his rank, becauſe he can bear the 
loſs of his eftate : but he will bear both, 
becauſe he is prepared for both; becauſe 
he is free from pride as much as he is from 


You are from your family 
your friends. Take the lift of them, 
look it well over. Hyw few of your 
mily will you od whe devs he 

theſe 
m_ 


friends? and how few among 
are really ſuch ? Eraſe the. names | 
as ought not to ſtand on the roll, and _—_ 
voluminous yung 58 Tad 
into a narrow compaſs. 
pleaſe, your ſeparation Pg this 722 
remnant... Far be it from me, whilſt I de- 
Claim a a ſhameful and vicious weak- 
neſs of mind, to proſcribe the ſentiments 


and 
and 
fa- 
of 
who 
ſuch 


like a man who 
s frengh, nor weakack of mind; it is. 
virtue, not vice. 


WW 
of the rank which we held is ignominious. 
There is no valuable rank amang man, 
G g- bur 
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princes of the earth may give names, and 
vation of them; their inibecillity and their 
wickedneſs may prompt them to clothe 
fools and knaves with robes of honor, and 
emblems of wiſdom and virtue : but no 
man will be in truth fuperior to another, 
without ſuperior merit; and that rank can 
ho more be taken from us, than the merit 
Vhick eſtabliſhes it. The fi autho- 
Fity gives a fiftitious and arbitrary value 
10 5. which'is therefore not current alike 
In all times and in all places; but the real 
value remains invariable, and the 


provi- 
Uent man, who gets rid as faſt as he can 
ie ch Mm. hn te go 


Ben the rhe 6 this — is the 
fame. and will de found alike in every cir- 
cijraſtance by thoſe who are wiſe and vir- 
— If it is not owned by 
S e de otherwiſe, nothing is how- 
eve täken from us; we have no reaſon. 
to cofriplain. They conſidered us for a 
rank which we had; for our dendmina- 


. 
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mired in us what we admired not in our- 
ſelves. If they learn to neglect us, Jet- us 
learn to pity them. Their aſſiduity Was 
importunate: let us not complain of che 
eaſe which this change procures us; let us 
rather apprehend the return of chat rank 
and that power, which, like a ſunny day, 
would bring back theſe little inſects, and 
make them ſwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under {pecious 
pretences, to diſguiſe dur weaknezts and 
our vices, and how often-we ſucceed not 
only in deceiving the world, but even in 
deceiving ourſelves. An inclination to do 
| good is inſeparable from a virtuous mind, 
and therefore the man, who cannot bear 
with patience the loſs of that rank and 
power which he enjoyed, may be ky 
to attribute his regrets to the impoſſibility 
which he ſuppoſes himſelf reduced to ny 
ſatisfying this inclination. But let ſuch an 
one know, that a wiſe man contents him- 
ſelf with doing as much good as his fitua- 
tion allows him to do; that there is no 
ſituation wherein we may not do a great 
deal; and that when we are deprived of 
greater power to do more good, we eſcape 
tat the ſame time the temptation of ng 
— 


„ Jus. 8 ad Hel. | 29427 
S G g 2 Taz 


by others: and how can 


himſelf, who 
of the multitude to another tribunal, and 


blind enough to truth to imagine 


The dignity of thoſe two magiſtracies would 


created, and the dangers you run. 
ſevered her intereſt, as much as 
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Tus inconveniencies, which we have 
mentioned, carry nothing along with them 
difficult to be borne by a wiſe and virtuous 
man ; and thoſe which remain to be men- 
tioned, contempt and ignominy, can never 
fall to his lot. It is impoſſible that he 
who reverences himſelf ſhould be deſpiſed 
affect 
the man who collects all his ſtrength within 


appeals from the judgment 


lives independent of mankind and of the 
accidents of life? Caro loſt the election of 
praetor, and that of conſul ; but is any one 
that theſe 
diſgrace on him ? 


reflefted any 


have been encreaſed by his wearing them. 
They ſuffered, not Caro. 


Tou have fulfilled all the duties of a 
good citizen, you have been true to your 


truſt, conſtant in your engagements, and 


have purſued the intereſt of your coun- 
try without regard to the enemies you 
You 


lay in 


your power, from thoſe of her factions, and 
from thoſe of her neighbours and allies 
too, when they became different. She 


\ 
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reaps the benefit of theſe ſervices, and you 
ſuffer for them. You are baniſhed, and 

purſued with ignominy, and thoſe whom 
you hindered from triumphing at her ex- 
pence, revenge themſelves at yours. The 
perſons, in oppoſition to whom you ſerved, 
or even ſaved the public, conſpire and ac- 
compliſh your private ruin. Theſe are 
your dw and the giddy ungrateful 
crowd your judges. Your name is hung 
up in the tables of proſcription, and art 
Joined to malice endeavours to make your 
your character. For this purpoſe the ſa- 
cred voice of the ſenate is made to pro- 
nounce a lye, and thoſe records, which 
ought to be the eternal monuments of truth, 
become the vouchers of impoſture and ca- 
lumny. Such circumſtances as theſe you 
think intolerable, and you would prefer 
death to fo i inious an exile. Deceive 
not yourſelf, The ignominy remains with 
them who perſecute unjuſtly, not with 
him who ſuffers unjuſt perſecution. © Re- 

calcitrat undique tutus,” Suppoſe that in 
the act which baniſhes you, it was de- 
clared that you have ſome cantagious diſ- 
temper, that you are crooked, or other- 
wiſe deformed. This would render the 


Gg 3 legiſlators 
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giſlators ridiculous *®. The other renders 
them infamous. But neither one nor the 
other can affect the man, who in an health- 
ful well proportioned body enjoys a con- 
ſcience void of all the offences aſcribed to 
him. Inſtead of ſuch an exile, would you 
compound, that you might live at home 


in eaſe and plenty, to be the inſtrument of 


blending theſe contrary interefts once more 
together, and of giving but the third place 
to that of your country ? Would you pro- 
ſtitute her power to the ambition of others, 
under the pretence of her from 
imaginary dangers, and drain her riches 
into the pockets of the meaneſt and vileſt 
of her citizens, under the pretence of pay- 
ing her debts? If you could ſubmit to ſo 
infamous a compoſition, you are not the 
man to whom I addreſs my diſcourſe, or 
with whom I will have any commerce: 
and if you have virtue enough to diſdain 
it, why ſhould you repine at the other al- 
ternative?? Baniſhment from ſuch a coun- 
try, ànd with ſuch circumſtances, is like 
being delivered from priſon. Dwexxzs 
Wen of Pontus 


for coutericiting the coin, and SruaTo- 


2  *; The dialogue [WE ——_ 8 
Dion. Cass. L. xxxviii. 9 
= NICUS 
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NICUS thought that forgery might be com- 
mitted in order to get baniſhed from Scri- 
phos. But me have obtained your 2 
by doing your duty. 


— with all i its train : of evils; 
is ſo far from being the cauſe of conteript, 
that he who, bears up with an undaunted 


ſpirit againſt them, while ſo many are de- 
jected 4 2 1 


Sverarzä 7 "This fat entered the pee 
with the fame countenante with which he 
reduced thirty tyrants,” and he took off 
ignominy from the place; for how could 
it be deemed a priſon when SocxaTes was 
there? ArisTIDES was led to execution in 
the Time city; all thoſe ho met the fad 
mY caſt heir eyes to the cee 

throbbi hearts bewailed, not 
. or ya tai” es 


* Sx, De con. ad Hel. 
Gs Was 
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was in him condemned. Yet there was 4 
wretch found, for manſters are ſometimes 
produced in contradiction to the ordinary 
rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
paſſed along. Anis ribEs wiped his cheek, 
n. turned to the magiſtrate, and ſaid, 
r 
for the future. T 


. dis a ae. Mee 
Virtue ; for Virtue i; in every condition 
the ſame, and challenges the fame reſpect. 
We applaud the world when ſhe proſpers ; 
and. when ſhe falls into adverſity we ap- 
plaud her. Like the temples of the Gods, 
ſhe is venerable even in her ruins. After 
ä aot appar. 0 gs of 
neſs to defer ane mament acquiring the 
only arms capable. of defending us againſt 
attacks which at every mament we are ex- 
poſed to? Our being miſerable, or nat 
miſerable, when we: fall into misfortunes, 
depends on the manner in which we have 
enjoyed proſperity. If we have applied 
. ourſelves betimes to the: ſtudy of wiſdom, 
and, 2 the pradifce of riner, chaſe. evi 


: Red to do ſo, they become neceffary In 
Seu, De cor, ad Hel, 
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one caſe they are evils, in the other they 
are remedies for greater evils than them- 
ſelves. Zeno * rejoiced that a ſhipwreck 
had thrown him on the Athenian coaſt : 
and he owed-to the loſs of his fortune the 
acquiſition which he made of virtue, of wiſ- 
dom, of immortality. There are good 
and bad airs for the mind, as well as for 
the body. Proſperity often irritates our 
chronical diſtempers, and leaves n6 hopes 
of finding any ſpecific but ia adverſity. 
In ſuch caſes baniſhment is like change of 
air, and the evils we ſuffer are like rough 
medicines applied to inveterate diſeaſes. 
What + Anacaas1s ſaid of the vine, may | 
aptly enough be- ſaid of — She 
pleaſure, A 3 - it is 
if che laſt can cure the milchief which the 
former work. When afflitions fail to 
have their due effect, the caſe is deſperate. 
They are the laſt remedy which i nt 
Providence uſes : and if they fail, we muſt 
languiſh and die in miſery and contempt. 
Vain men! how ſeldom do we know what 
to with or to pray for? When we pray 
againſt misfortunes, and when we fear 
them moſt, we want them moſt. It was 
for this reaſon that PYTHAGORAS forbid his 


2 50 Lan. + Szn. 


0 
0 
ö 
; 
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diſciples to aſk any thing in particular of 
Gop. The ſhorteſt and the beſt prayer 
which we can addreſs to him, who knows 


Wan Works, 
ele 
loſophy, fo the diſputes among philoſo- 
Phers ariſe from their different notions of 
the ſovereign good. Reconcile them in 
that point, you reconcile them in the reſt. 
OG To Ok yas: 
good in naked virtue, and wound the prin 
up to an extreme beyond che ck 
ol nature and truth. A ſpirit of oppoſition 


His ſhales might kelp to pervert his 
doctrine, but rivalſhip enflamed the diſ- 
pute; for in truth there is not ſo much 
difference between ſtoiciſm reduced to rea- 


and ] much doubt whether the firmeſt hero 
of 
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of the Portique duld have borne a fit of 
the ſtone, on tlie principles of Zzxo, with 
greater magnanimity and patience than 
Evacenus hd; on thoſe of his own philo» 
However, ArisTOTLE took a 


* giens, per ſaxa, per ignes,” is ſurcly 
to madneſs, or the ſtone, tho 
+ Carvsreevs thought ĩt better to live mad, 
than not to live! If baniſhment therefore, 
by taking from us the af for- 
cune, cannot taks from us the more valuable 
of the mind and the body, when 
we have them; and if the ſame accident 
e e when we have 


* Compare the __ 
of the doctrine of volupty taught by Ericunus, with 
the account which he himſelf gives in his letter to 
Menozcavs, of the ſenſe wherein he underflood this 
word. Vid. Dice. Lars. 
+ In his third book of Nature, cited by PLu- 


TARCH, in the treatiſe on the contradictions of the 
loſt 
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loſt them, baniſhment is a very flight mif- 
fortune to thoſe who are already under the 
dominion of reaſon, and a very great bleſ- 
fing to thoſe who are ſtill plunged in vices 
which#uin the health both of body and 
mind. It is to be wiſhed for, in favor 
of ſuch as theſe, and to be feared by none. 
If we are in this caſe, let us ſecond the de- 


ſigns of Providence in our favor, and make 


fome amends for ing former oppor- 
tunities by not letting ſlip the laſt. Si 
nolis ſanus, curres hydr 


opicus. We may 
vented, and as we get the better of our 
diſorderly paſſions, and vicious habits, we 


2 in propor- 
tion. All the approaches to virtue are 
the man, who improves his misfortunes in 
this manner, diſcover that thoſe evils, 


from his vanity and folly, and vaniſh with 
them! He will fee that, in his former tem- 


per of mind, he reſembled the eſſeminate 
prince who could drink no * water but that 
of the river Choaſpes; or the ſimple queen, 
in one of the tragedies of Euzieives, who 
complained bitterly, that ſhe had not 


. Pryr. On baniſhment. | 
| lighted 
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lighted the nuptial torch, and that the river 
Iſmenus had not furniſhed the water at her 
ſon's wedding. Seeing his former ſtate in 
this ridiculous light, he will labor on 
with pleaſure towards another as contrary 
as poſſible to it; and when he arrives there, 
he will be convinced by the ſtrongeſt of all 


Ir I was not afraid of being: th 
fine too much, I would veature to ut forme 
advantages of fortune, which are due to 
exile, into the ſcale againſt thoſe which we 


loſe by exile. One there is which has been 


neglected even by great and wiſe men. 
 DemeTrIvs PhHALEeREvs, after his 
ſion from Athens, became firſt miniſter ro 
the king of EcverT; and TanzMisToctes 
found fuch a reception 
that he uſed to fay his fortune had been 
| loſt if he had not been ruined. But Dz- 
METRIUS expoſed himſelf, by his favor un- 
der the firſt PTroLzMY, to a new diſgrace 
under the ſecond: and Tauts roc zs, 
who had been the captain of a free people, 
became the vaſſal of the prince he had con- 
quered. How much better is it to take 
hold of the proper advantage of exile, and 

to 


at the court of Perfia, 
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to live for ourſelves, when we are. under 
no obligation of living for others? Sins, 
a captain of great reputation under TRA Ax 
and Aprran, having obtained leave to 
retire, paſſed ſeven years in his retreat, 
be put on his tomb : that he had been ma- 
ny years.on earth, but that he had lived 
only ſeven . If you are wiſe, your leiſure 
will be worthily employed, and your retreat 
will add new luſtre to your character. Imi- 
tate Thucromzs in Thracia, or Xtno- 
-PHON in his little farm at Scillus. In ſuch 
a retreat you may fit down, like one of the 
inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the 
Olympic games, without taking any part 
a Far frm dr harry of the work, 


Write, as you live, without paſſion ; and 
- build your as you build your 
bappineſs, on the foundations of truth. 
If you want the talents, the inclination, or 
the neceſſary materials for ſuch a work, 
ꝶ6—ñ— Endeavour to 


„ 


copy 
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copy after the example of Scirio at Lin- 
ternum. Be able to fay to yourſelf, 


« quietem.” 


Rural amuſements, and philoſophical me- 
ditations, will make your hours glide 
ſmoothly on; and if the indulgence of Hea- 
ven has given you a friend like LAzLius, 
c 
ly happy 


Tune are ſome of thoſe refle&tions which 

may ſerve to fortify the mind under ba- 
niſhment, and under the other misfortunes 
of life, which it is every man's intereſt to 
prepare for, becauſe are common to 
all men * : I ſay they are common to all 
men; becauſe even they who eſcape them 
are equally expoſed to them. . The darts 
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we muſt freeze. The ſummer returns with 
heat, and we muſt melt. The-inclemency 


of the air diſorders our health, and we muſt 


be fick. Here we are to wild 
beaſts, and there to men more ſavage than 
the beaſts : and if we eſcape the inconve- 
niencies and dangers of the air and the 
earth, there are perils by water and perils 
by fire. This eſtabliſhed courſe of things 
it is not in our power to change; but it is 
in our power to aſſume ſuch a greatneſs of 
mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous men 
as may enable us to encounter the acci- 
dents of life with fortitude, and to conform 
ourſelves to the order of nature, who go- 
verns her great kingdom, the world, by 
continual mutations. Let us ſubmit to 
this order, let us be that what- 
ever does happen ought to happen, and 
never be ſo fooliſh as to expoſtulate with 
nature. The beſt reſolution we can take 
is to ſuffer what we cannot alter, and to 
_ "purſue, without repining, the road which 
-Providence, who directs every thing, has 
marked: out to us: for it is not enough to. 
follow ; and he is but a bad foldier who 
ſighs, and marches on with reluctancy. 
We muſt receive the orders with ſpirit and 
chearfulneſs, and not endeavour to flink 


2 out 
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out of tlie poſt which is aſſigned us in this 


even our ſufferings make a neceſſary part. 
Let us addreſs ourſelves to Gop, who go- 


verns all, as CLeaxnTaes did in thoſe ad- 


mirable verſes, which are going to loſe part 


of their grace and energy in my tranſlation | 


of them. 


Parent of nature! Maſter of the World ! 

Where er thy Providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 
Why ſhould I grieve, when grieving I muſt bear ? 
Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs I might ſhare ? 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Re- 

to the will of Gop is true magna- 
nimity. But the ſure mark of a puſillani- 
r OTIS 
to cenſure the order of Providence, and, 
inſtead of our own conduc, to 
fet up for correcting that of our Maker. 


THE E N D. 


ERRATA. 
Page 471, 472, for ARISTIDES read PHOCION« 


beautiful diſpoſition of things, whereof 
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